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ANPA  and  Bureau 
Of  Advertising 
Conclude  Sessions 


SCENE  AT  AD  BUREAU  BANQUET 


Domestic  Mills 
Set  $48  Price 
For  Newsprint 

Great  Northern  Leads  Way 
.  .  .  Canadian  Mills  May 
Be  Forced  Down 

Following  last  week’s 


'  With  Meetings  ...  Committee 

M  I  And  Board  Meetings  Held 

ePl  JB  -  HI 52nd  annual  of  the 

HPI  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 

M >^cr.  The  schedule  had  called  for  a 
^•'  *  Xl^v  » Friday  morning  session  but  this  was 

\  JmIM  called  off  when  the  program  was  com- 
jBNw  .  I  ^'TB  pleted  Thursday  afternoon. 

T  Post-mortem  reports  are  that  the 
sessions  were  among  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  ever  held.  Lincoln  B.  Palmer, 

District  Attorney  of  New  York  Thornes  E.  Dewey  addressing  the  nation's  publishers  at  general  manager  of  the  ANPA,  told 

the  Waldorf.  On  the  left  is  Mrs.  Ogden  Editor  &  Publisher  all  publishers  had 
irman  of  the  dinner  committee.  Next  to  been  “extremely  congratulatory’’  re- 
t,  business  manager  of  the  New  York  Sun,  garding  the  convention  and  he  had 
reau  of  Advertising.  “heard  more  congratulatory  things 

-  said  about  this  convention  than  I 

Ihave  ever  heard  before.” 

y — V  *  Board  Meeting  April  29 

^  President  James  G.  Stahlman  of  the 

j  Nashville  Banner,  who  was  reelected 

I  by  the  members,  held  a  regular  meet- 

J  ing  of  the  board  of  directors  Friday 

[  morning.  All  board  members  likewise 

•  ^B  were  reelected. 

Reports  from  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 
vertising  also  reflect  successful  ses- 
sions.  William  A.  Thomson,  director 
of  the  Bureau,  stated  the  member¬ 
ship  is  now  580  “and  is  moving  toward 
the  600  mark  rapidly.”  During  con¬ 
vention  week  it  was  stated  the  mem¬ 
bership  was  560  revealing  at  least  20 
new  members  were  admitted  during 
the  week.  Applications  for  member¬ 
ships  are  being  received  continually, 
Mr.  Thomson  stated. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
April  29,  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  Sun,  was 
reelected  chairman  of  the  Bureau. 
Others  reelected  were;  David  B. 
Plum,  Troy  Record,  chairman  of  the 
financial  committee;  Kenneth  C.  Ho- 
gate.  Wall  Street  Journal,  assistant 
chairman;  and  Howard  Davis,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  treasurer  of  the  Bureau. 

An  official  announcement  will  be 
forthcoming  some  time  in  the  near 
future  from  the  ANPA  office  as  to 
the  appointment  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  Bureau.  It  is  expected 
the  committee  will  be  reappointed. 

To  Hold  Foture  Mooting 
At  its  meeting  last  week  the  com¬ 
mittee  also  decided  to  hold  a  two-day 
session  soon  for  further  development 
of  plans  for  the  expansion  program. 
Meanwhile  the  drive  will  be  contin¬ 
ued  aggressively  through  the  state 
captains,  Mr.  Thomson  reported. 

The  New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  held  a  luncheon  April  27  in 
the  Carpenter  Suite  at  the  Waldorf. 
E.  D.  Corson,  president  of  the  group 
and  publisher  of  Lockport  Union-Sun 
William  Carnie,  23,  Hollister  (Cal.)  and  Journal,  presided.  Approximately 
Free  Lance  reporter,  was  kidnapped  50  attended. 

by  hitchhikers,  driven  in  his  own  car  Mr.  Palmer  presided  at  dinner 
to  Malibu  Beach  then  beaten  and  Wednesday  night  for  the  secretaries 
robbed,  he  advised  his  paper  in  a  of  state  publishers  associations  and 
phone  call  May  4.  regional  men.  About  20  were  present. 


announce¬ 
ment  of  Great  Northern  Paper  Com- 
lany  that  it  would  continue  the  $48 
er  ton  newsprint  price  throughout 
338,  two  other  U.  S.  newsprint  man- 
ifacturers  have  made  similar  moves. 

Maine  Seaboard  Paper  Company 
nade  its  announcement  through  the 
fright  Paper  Company  of  New  York 
mmediately  after  Ae  Great  Northern 
tatement.  Finch  Pruyne  Paper  Com- 
made  its  announcement  later. 

Although  International  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  made  its  $50  per  ton 
umouncement  for  the  first  six  months 
pf  1938  almost  a  year  ago,  thereby 
letting  the  Canadian  manufacturers’ 
price.  Great  Northern  set  the  standard 
br  domestic  mills  some  time  later 
rith  a  $48  figure.  International  had 
bft  the  price  for  the  last  six  months 
)f  1938  open  with  the  probability  the 
Spire  would  be  raised.  Great  North- 


Reports  from  Montreal,  center  of 
be  Canadian  newsprint  industry,  are 
tot  the  Canadian  mills  will  try  to 
totain  their  $50  price.  ~ 


RE-ELECTED  OFTICERS  OF  ANPA 


Premiers 

^lessis  and  Hepburn,  of  Quebec 
ind  Ontario,  have  been  conferring 
■wently  in  an  effort  to  keep  the 
^dian  manufacturers  in  line.  Reg- 
Jstory  steps  have  been  taken  by  the 
Premiers  to  keep  the  newsprint  price 
ip  in  an  effort  to  increase  employ- 
Dent  and  fix  wages  and  working 
^anditions  on  a  higher  level.  It  was 
feported  Thursday  from  Montreal 
there  will  be  a  meeting  soon  of  Ontario 
t^id  Quebec  newsprint  manufacturers, 

Emilar  to  one  held  several  months  ago. 

Canadians  May  Ba  Forced  Down 
A  dispatch  in  the  Toronto  Evening 
stated,  “the  feeling  is  that, 
j^sspite  Government  backing,  the 
“»nadian  companies  will  be  forced  to 
•leet  the  lower  quotation  for  the  sec- 
*d  of  the  year.  Inevitable  re- 
™it  will  be  wage  reductions  through- 
"it  Ae  mills  and  camps  in  the  sister 

provinces.”  A  Government  subsidy  _  _  _ 

®^vent  this  is  held  unlikely,  it  was  bring  marketing  conditions  back  to 

normal. 

According  to  statistics.  United  States  n 

K  PUBLISHER-PRESIDENT 

towing  on  their  Imge  reserves  which  Eduardo  Santos,  publisher  of  Tieni- 
the  end  of  last  year  pa,  Bogota,  Colombia,  was  elected 
>1  the  old  tonnage  rate.  Publishers’  president  of  the  republic  without  op- 
j^ks  on  hand  Dec.  31,  1937,  were  position  May  1.  The  50-year-old  pub- 
'“758  tons.  This  had  been  reduced  Usher  will  be  inaugurated  Aug.  7. 


Officers  and  directors  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  re-elected  at 
the  annual  convention  last  week  are  pictured  above.  They  ere  left  to  right,  sitting: 
W.  M.  Dear,  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal,  treasurer;  John  S.  Park,  Fort  Smith  (Ark.) 
Times-Record,  secretary;  James  G.  Stahlman,  Nashville  Banner,  president;  J.  S. 
McCarrens,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  vice-president;  and  Howard  Davis,  New  York 
Hearld  Tribune,  director.  Standing  left  to  right  are:  W.  G.  Chandler,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  director;  Norman  Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Times,  director;  E.  H.  Butler, 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  director;  Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  ANPA  general  manager;  and  S.  R. 
Winch,  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal.  Directors  not  in  the  picture  are:  Jerome  D.  Barnum, 
Syracuse  Post-Standard;  David  W.  Howe,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press;  F.  I.  Ker, 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator;  W.  E.  MacFarlane,  Chicago  Tribune;  and  Linwood  b 
Noyes,  tronwood  (Mich.)  Globe. 
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U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Finds 
“Licensing”  Tax  Valid 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


Phoenix  Newspapers  Lose  Appeal  from  Arizona 
Levy  of  1  Per  Cent  of  Gross  Income  .  .  .  Statute 
Carries  Penalty  of  Suppression,  Publisher  Held 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  MAY  3 — Dis-  tion  of  appellant’s  three  newspapers 
missing  the  complaint  that  an  Ari-  for  an  average  month,  approximately 
zona  statute  levying  a  tax  on  gross  one  and  one-half  months  salaries  of 
incomes  of  a  newspaper  and  requir-  386  carriers  and  deliverymen  em- 
ing  payment  by  publishers  of  a  ployed  by  appellant  to  distribute 
“business  privilege”  tax  encroaches  newspapers.” 

the  constitutional  guaranty  of  a  free  The  argument  was  made  that  news- 
press,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  papers  are  sold  at  not  in  excess  of 
United  States  yesterday  declared  the  35%  of  the  cost  of  production,  and 
state  law  valid.  profits  in  the  publishing  industry 

The  decision  came  in  the  appeal  of  rarely  amount  to  as  much  as  10%  of 
Arizona  Publishing  Company,  pub-  the  gross  income.  Even  a  small  per- 
lisher  of  the  Arizona  Republic,  Phoe-  centage  of  tax,  it  was  counselled, 
nix  Gazette  and  Arizona  Weekly  might  force  small  newspapers  out  of 
Gorette.  The  1935  law  fixed  a  tax  of  business  “with  consequent  loss  of 


1%  on  the  gross  incomes  of  news-  widespread  editorial  expression.” 


papers,  and  certain  other  business 
pursuits,  and  required  payment  of  a 


Tax  Imposed  on  All 

“If,”  argued  the  publisher,  “the 


“privilege”  tax  of  $1  a  year.  The  pe-  legislature  can  license  the  press  for 


titioner  sought  an  injunction  to  re-  purpose  of  taxation,  it  can  license 


strain  collection,  and  on  appeal  from  press  for  any  other  purpose.  If 
an  adverse  ruling  in  the  lower  coimts  gajj  levy  a  direct  tax  upon  the 
brought  the  issue  to  the  Supreme  press  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
Court.  license  for  engaging  in  newspaper 

No  Memeroadom  by  Court  publication,  then  it  can  impose  any 

The  high  tribunal  did  not  hand  other  condition  upon  the  privilege  of 
down  a  memorandum  with  its  deci-  engaging  in  such  business.” 
sion  but  merely  declared  the  lower  The  Arizona  court’s  decision  which, 
court’s  judgment  affirmed.  the  absence  of  a  Supreme  Court 

The  publisher  had  relied  heavily  memorandum  is  tacitly  approved, 
upon  a  recent  holding  in  Lovell  vs.  stated:  “The  business  of  publishing 
City  of  Grifiin,  that  a  municipal  or-  newspapers  is  but  one  of  a  great 
dinance  prohibiting  the  distribution  number  of  businesses  listed  in  No.  2. 
of  literature  without  a  city  permit  The  tax  is  imposed  on  all.  It  is,  in 
was  unconstitutional.  effect,  a  general  sales  tax.” 

In  its  brief,  the  publishing  company  "a 


gjj.  paired,  the  Arizona  court  upheld  its 

.  . ,  ,  ,  ii.  state  statute,  and  the  Supreme  Court’s 

When  It  IS  considered  that  the  decision  affirms  that  holding. 


.May  8-9-10 — Southern  Master 
Printers  Federation,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Peabody,  Mem¬ 
phis. 

May  8-9-10  —  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Circulation  Managers  Assn, 
convention.  Hotel  Dalles,  The 
Dalles,  Oregon. 

May  9-10  —  Daily  Newspaper 
League  of  Illinois,  annual 
meeting,  Springfield. 

May  9-14  —  Twenty-ninth 
annual  Journalism  Week,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

May  13-14-13  —  Oklahoma 
Press  Assn.,  annual  convention, 
Ada. 

May  13-14 — Kansas  Eklitorial 
Golf  Assn.,  meeting,  Topeka. 

May  13-14  —  North  and  East 
Texas  Press  Assn.,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Jefferson  Hotel,  Mt.  Pleas¬ 
ant,  Texas. 

May  15 — New  England  Com¬ 
posing  Room  Executives  Assn., 
meeting,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

May  16-17 — Iowa  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference, 
annual  session,  Council  Bluffs. 

May  17-18  —  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  spring  convention. 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

May  19 — Insurance  Advertis¬ 
ing  Conference,  Spring  meeting. 
Hotel  Roosevelt,  N.  Y. 

May  19-20-21 — National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Sales  Executives,  con¬ 
vention,  Baker  Hotel,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

May  21-22  —  Annual  Daily 
Newspaper  Conference  of  small 
Minnesota  Dailies,  U.  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  Minneapolis. 

May  30 -June  1 — Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
annual  convention,  Gulfport- 
Biloxi,  Miss. 


Tribune  Suspends 
In  Providence; 
Tabloid  4  Months 


I 


Journal  Co.  Purchased  Doily 
Last  December  .  .  .  Failed  to 
Become  Sell-Sustaining 


statute  requires  appellant  to  obtain 

a  license  as  a  condition  precedent  to  ■ 

its  right  to  continue  publication  and  ARNOLD  NAMED  M.E. 
that  appellant  is  subject  to  heavy 


INT.  PAPER  PROFITS  UP 


The  International  Paper  Co.,  sub- 


Providence,  R.  I.,  May  2 — The  Prov¬ 
idence  Journal  Company  on  April  30 
ceased  publication  of  the  Providence 
Tribune  which  it  published  since  last 
December,  after  acquiring  assets  of 
the  insolvent  company  that  published 
the  former  Star-Tribune. 

The  Star-Tribune  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Walter  E.  O’Hara,  former 
president  of  the  Narragansett  Racing 
Association  who  early  in  1937  pur¬ 
chased  the  old  News-Tribune  from 
U.  S.  Senator  Peter  G.  Gerry.  After 
a  turbulent  career,  in  the  course  of 
which  O’Hara  was  sued  for  libel  by 
Gov.  Robert  E.  Quinn,  the  Star- 
Tribune  went  into  receivership.  The 
Providence  Journal  Co.  acquired  as¬ 
sets  of  the  insolvent  company  last 
Dec.  21  by  a  bid  of  $181,000  in  cash 
and  satisfaction  of  a  first  mortgage 
of  $121,875. 

The  Journal  company  statement 
said  in  part: 

Every  Possibility  Explored 

“For  the  past  four  months  the 
company  has  endeavored  to  establidi 
the  Tribune  upon  a  self-sustaining 
basis.  At  the  outset  its  publicatior. 
was  continued  in  the  form  it  had  as 
the  News-Tribune  and  Star-Tribune 
Later  it  was  produced  in  tabloid  fonn 
with  greatly  expanded  news,  picture 
and  feature  services.  An  additional 
Associated  Press  membership  for  the 
morning  editions  was  obtained  and 
the  Tribune  was  brought  out  with  edi¬ 
tions  ‘all  around  the  clock.’  Finally 
a  third  attempt  was  made  to  operate 
it  on  a  more  economical  basis  as  a 
morning  and  late  evening  tabloid. 
Every  possibility  for  success  was  ex¬ 
plored,  including  attempts  to  find  for 
it  independent  Rhode  Island  owner¬ 
ship.” 


fines  and  penalties,  including  the  .  Waldo  R.  Ariiold,  assistant  manag-  sidiary  of  International  Paper  and  morning  Journal,  the  Evening 

penalty  of  suppression  by  injunction,  ^8  editor  of  Milwaukee  Journal,  has  Power  Co.,  had  a  consolidated  net  Bulletin  and  the  Sunday  Journal. 
untU  it  has  paid  the  tax  accruing  been  advanced  to  managing  editor,  profit  of  $9,220,520  in  1937,  according  publications  of  the  Providence 
during  any  previous  month,  it  is  in-  effective  May  1,  when  Marvin  ^  H.  to  the  annual  report  issued  April  28.  Company,  will  retain  some  of  to 
conceivable  that  such  provisions  can  Creager  became  president  and  editor  This  compares  with  a  profit  of  $5,159,-  uews  and  feature  services  from  to 
have  any  other  effect  than  to  strike  other  changes  in  officers  and  696  in  1936.  Tribune.  The  Bulletin,  starting  May 


at  the  very  foundation  of  the  freedom  managerial  positions  were  made.  Mr. 
of  the  press  by  subjecting  it  to  license  Arnold  has  been  on  the  Journal  staff 


2,  also  will  publish  a  7  p.m.  late  sports 
edition. 


and  censorship’  and  ‘in  the  baldest  20  years,  of  which  he  served  12  years  DE^N  MARTIN  ON  LEAVE 


form.’  ”  editor.  aauxi.  t  news,  business  am 

In  the  Grosjean  case,  the  suit  aris-  ■  Frank  L.  Martin,  dean  of  the  Uni-  mechanical  staffs,  has  been  publishai 

ing  over  the  late  Huey  P.  Long’s  tax  NEW  COAST  PAPER  in  the  Journal  building, 

statute,  the  newspaper  publisher  T,  j  ^  ^  Edward  J.  KeUy,  who  was  manag- 

argued  it  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Woodland  (Cal.)  Yolo  County  months  because  of  illness,  and  Roscoe  ing  editor  of  the  Tribune,  returns  tc 

Court  ’that  a  state  has  no  power  to  ^r^dependent,  a  mornmg  paper,  started  B.  Ellard  wUl  be  acting  dean.  Dean  the  Journal  staff  as  State  House  cor- 

levy  on  the  gross  receipts  of  the  press  Publication  May  2.  Arthur  Rudd  is  Martin  is  resting  after  a  recent  attack  respondent, 

when  such  tex  operates  either  as  a  Publisher  and  Norris  Mills,  editor.  of  pneumonia. 


condition  precedent  to  engage  or  to 
continue  in  the  newspaper  publishing 
business,  or  as  a  direct  and  material 
burden  upion  newspaper  publishers  in 
performing  the  functions  of  the  press 
in  gathering  and  disseminating  news 
and  editorial  comment 

Tax  Burden  Cited 

Indicative  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  1%  tax  hampers  the  publisher  in 
the  operation  of  his  business,  the 
brief  set  out  these  facts: 

“A  1%  tax  upon  appellant’s  gross 
income  for  one  year  will  equal  ap¬ 
proximately  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
appellant’s  entire  Associated  Press 
leased  wire  service  for  one  year,  ap¬ 
proximately  all  of  the  cost  of  ap¬ 
pellant’s  United  Press  transcontinen¬ 
tal  wire  service  for  one  year,  approx¬ 
imately  two  years’  expense  of  appel¬ 
lant  for  light  and  power  used  in  the 
production  of  50,(K)0  papers  daily,  ap¬ 
proximately  the  entire  cost  of  news¬ 
print  paper  supply  for  the  publica- 
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GETS  ELMIRA  PERMIT 

A  new  daytime  radio  station 
ing  on  a  frequency  of  1,200  kilocycte 
with  250-watt  power  is  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gazetti 
a  Gannett  newspaper,  under  authont) 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  granted  this  week.  There  s 
no  other  radio  station  in  Elmira. 


DAILIES  GET  STATION 


The  Federal  Communications  Coim 
mission  April  28  approved  transfer  o 
control  of  Station  WROK  from  R<^. 
ford  Broadcasters,  Inc.,  to  Rocklo^ 
Consolidated  Newspapers,  Inc.,  P'1" 
lisher  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Mor^ 
Star  and  Evening  Register  RepubiK 


MARKS  40th  BIRTHDAY 

The  Harris-Dibble  Co.,  New  Yo* 
specialists  in  publishing  businesses, 
celebrating  its  40th  anniversary. 


“For  a  distinguished  example  of  a  re¬ 
porter’s  work  during  the  year,  the 
test  being  strict  accuracy,  terseness, 
the  preference  being  given  to  news 
stories  prepared  under  the  pressure  of 
edition  time,  that  redound  to  the  credit 
of  the  profession  of  journalism.” 

Mr.  Sprigle  was  present  at  the  din¬ 
ner  and  addressed  the  radio  audience 
from  there.  His  remarks  in  part 
follow: 

“All  over  the  country  newspaper¬ 
men,  day  after  day,  are  writing  news 
stories  that  make  history.  There  are 
a  lot  of  them  that  we  never  hear  of. 
No  one  agency  or  group  can  possibly 
be  familiar  with  all  the  worth-while 
news  stories  that  American  news¬ 
papermen  turn  out  in  the  course  of 
t^e  year.  It’s  just  mechanically  im¬ 
possible  that  every  good  story  should 
reach  this  committee  or  any  other. 
Well,  mine  got  before  the  conunittee — 
and  maybe  it’s  a  good  thing  for  me 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  that 
those  of  some  of  the  other  fellows 
didn’t. 

Idea  Was  Paul  Block's 

“And  speaking  of  the  Post-Gazette, 
you  know  this  Black  story  started  out 
as  pretty  much  of  a  routine  assign¬ 
ment.  It  was  the  boss  who  got  the 
linded  men  within  each  of  our  dent’s  political  philosophy.  Mr.  Krock  idea  first— Paul  Block,  publisher  of 
roups  (industry  and  finance,  as  won  the  same  prize  three  years  ago  the  Post-Gazette.  Called  up  late  one 
lup,  agriculture,  as  another,  and  for  his  dispatches  to  the  Times  dur-  night  while  the  Senate  was  consider- 
is  a  third)  who  are  capable  of  ing  1934.  ing  the  confirmation  of  Justice  Black 

ig  themselves  rather  frequently  In  his  speech  by  radio  from  his  and  ordered  me  down  to  Alabama, 
r  individual  or  class  interests  New  York  office  to  the  world  and  to  And  so — the  Black  story.  The  story 
trying  by  understanding  and  the  dinner  where  the  announcements  may  be  mine — but  the  ideas  were  his. 
nodation  to  find  solutions  in  were  made,  Mr.  Krock  said:  “It  is  an  Not,  you  understand,  that  I  believe  in 
of  the  total  national  interest,  honor  to  be  selected  from  so  many  giving  the  boss  any  credit— if  it  can 
:h  more  adequate  inter-group  able  men  and  women  on  six  conti-  be  avoided — but,  in  this  instance,  just 
iter-regional  understanding  is  nents  who  are  correspondents  for  the  to  keep  the  record  straight. 

American  press.  My  qualifications  are  “And  incidentally— since  I’ll  never 
total  national  interest,  I  would  no  greater  than  theirs.  I  had  the  good  have  a  better  chance  to  get  a  few  of 
not  to  be  found  save  with  a  full  luck  to  be  posted  in  Washington,  that  my  own  opinions  on  the  record — these 
iation  also  of  the  total  inter-  greater  center  of  news  today.  annual  Pulitzer  awards  ought  to  bring 

d  interest.  We  are,  on  this  “An  exclusive  interview  with  the  home  to  newspapermen  especially  the 
members  of  one  another.  President  was,  I  understand,  one  basis  memory  of  the  great  man  who  estab- 

s  the  great  opportunity  of  edi-  of  the  award.  I  feel  that  I  should  say  fished  them,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  the 
ournalism  in  America  to  stimu-  that  no  talent  of  mine,  but  rather  my  greatest  crusading  editor  of  our  or  any 
icourage,  promote  the  thinking  connection  with  the  New  York  Times,  other  time,  crusading  in  honor  and 
n  who  want  to  think  broadly,  made  it  possible  for  me  to  persuade  sincerity  and  for  the  service  of  the 
)roadly,  and  eventually  to  act  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  permit  this  unusual  public.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
y.  publication.  copy  of  the  old  New  York  World 

remists  have  not  the  answers.  Black-Klan  Story  Rewarded  under  Pulitzer  hanging  over  the  desk 

ulitzer  awards  in  this  field  have  “Finally  I  wish  to  say  that  as  a  every  editor  in  the  country — just  as 

md  will  ^continue  to  be  a  great  former  member  of  the  staff  of  the  old  ^  reminder. 

3  us  all.  New  York  World,  a  Pulitzer  prize,  Vaughn  R.  Shoemaker,  cartoonist 

Roosevelt  Interview  Wins  awarded  by  a  group  which  includes  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  received 

$500  prize  for  “distinguished  Ralph  and  Joseph  Pulitzer,  has  a  very  the  $500  cartoon  prize  for  his  draw- 
j  as  a  foreign  or  Washington  warm  and  special  meaning  to  me.”  ing  entitled  “The  Road  Back,”  pub- 
pondent”  was  won  by  Arthvu:  Raymond  Sprigle,  reporter  on  the  fished  in  the  Daily  News  on  Armistice 

,  chief  of  the  Washington  bu-  Pittsburgh  Post  -  Gazette,  won  the  Day  last  year. 

if  the  New  York  Times,  specific-  $1,000  reporting  prize  for  his  expose  Five  prizes  in  letters,  for  the  best 
3r  his  exclusive  interview  with  of  the  link  between  then  Senator  American  play,  novel,  biography,  his- 
ent  Roosevelt  on  Feb.  27,  1937,  Hugo  L.  Black  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  tory  and  volume  of  poetry,  were  also 
ibject  of  which  was  the  Presi-  The  citation  read  by  Dr.  Butler  said:  announced  by  Dr.  Butler  at  Monday 

_  night’s  dinner.  A  report  on  these 

.  ,  .  t.  -  .  .  I'  •  awards  will  be  found  on  page  6. 

'  ~  1  f  ^  Ff*"'  /“•  Three  traveling  scholarships  to  the 

^  ^  h '  students  in  the  graduating  class  of  the 

■  school  of  journalism,  amounting  to 

were 

to  Robert  Weston  Martin,  of  Pasco, 

Wash.;  Miss  A.  Hewit, 

V  Spokane,  Wash.,  Dana 

Los  Alternates  for  these 

are  Jane 

Hope- 

was  made  to  a 
the 

the  value 
the 

as  by 

the  Academy  of  Design, 

Norman  Thomas 

Four  Precedents  Broken 
Four  precedents  were  broken  in  the 
awarding  of  this  year’s  prizes.  Not 
only  was  there  a  special  prize  given 
to  a  paper  for  its  leadership  and  pub¬ 
lic  service,  but  that  award  was  the 
first  Pulitzer  honor  ever  to  go  out  of 
the  United  States.  Besides  this,  ar¬ 
rangements  for  release  of  the  news 
were  of  a  different  order  this  year 
than  they  have  been  since  the  prizes 


Sevellon  Brown  Raymond  Sprigle 


Walter  Harrison 


W.  W.  Waymack  Arthur  Krock 

Bismarck  Daily  Wins  Pulitzer 
Award  for  Public  Service 

Edmonton  Journal  Given  Special  Plaque  for  Its 
Fight  Against  Press  Gag  Low  . . .  Krock, 
Waymack,  Sprigle  Also  Win  Awards 
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newspaper.  He  said  he  felt  the  occa¬ 
sion  might  well  be  made  one  of  re- 
dedication  of  the  press  to  the  ideals 
of  freedom. 

Waymack  Editorial  Winner 

William  Wesley  Waymack,  editor  of 
tne  editorial  pages  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune,  was  hon¬ 
ored  with  a  $500  prize  for  “distin- 
piished  editorial  writing  during  the 
year,  limited  to  the  editorial  page,  the 
test  of  excellence  being  clearness  of 
style,  moral  purpose,  sound  reasoning, 
^d  power  to  influence  public  opinion 
in  what  the  writer  conceives  to  be  the 
right  direction.” 

Mr.  Waymack,  speaking  by  radio 
from  Des  Moines,  said: 

“If  I  should  say  one  serious  thing 
^ut  the  role  and  responsibility  of 
^torial  journalism  it  would  have  to 
be  this: 

The  future  of  workable  democracy 
in  America  lies,  as  I  see  it,  with  those 
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Pulitzer  prizes  in  letters  and  journalism  are  awarded  annually  by  the  trustees  of  Columbia 
University  after  nomination  by  the  Advisory  Board,  shown  above.  Front  row,  left  to 
right:  Robert  Lincoln  O'Brien,  Washington,  D.  C.,  former  publisher  of  Boston  Herald; 
Ralph  Pulitzer,  New  York  City;  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president,  Columbia  University; 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  publisher,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Arthur  M.  Howe,  editor  emeritus, 
Brooklyn  Eagle.  Back  row,  left  to  right:  Julian  LaRose  Harris,  executive  editor,  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Times;  William  Allen  White,  editor,  Emporia  Gazette;  Kent  Cooper,  AP  general 
manager;  Stuart  H.  Perry,  publisher,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram;  Harold  Stanley  Pollard, 
chief  editorial  writer.  New  York  World-Telegram;  Frank  R.  Kent,  political  columnist, 

Baltimore  Sun. 
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were  first  awarded.  Correspondents 
and  newspapermen,  including  the  wire 
services,  were  handed  mimeographed 
releases  at  5  o’clock  Monday  after¬ 
noon,  rather  than  at  9  that  night, 
thus  enabling  afternoon  newspapers 
to  carry  the  story  for  the  first  time. 
The  radio  was  introduced  into  the 
presentation  ceremonies  for  the  first 
time,  this  year,  as  was  newsreel 
coverage. 

William  Allen  White,  editor  of  the 
Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette  and  member 
of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  school  of 
journalism,  spoke  briefly  at  the  dinner 
about  the  “art”  in  journalism. 

Priics  Symbolic  of  Standard 

“The  Pulitzer  prizes,”  he  said,  “rep¬ 
resent  an  authority  and  a  standard  for 
all  reporters  and  newspapers  writers. 
The  Pulitzer  advisory  board  is  one 
place  where  the  newspaper  profession 
Ls  recognized  as  an  art.  The  profes¬ 
sion  will  survive  as  an  art,  not  as  a 
business.” 

The  gist  of  a  complete  report  on  the 
former  students  of  the  Columbia 
school  of  journalism  since  1913,  when 
the  first  class  was  graduated,  was  read 
by  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  who  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  meeting.  This  data  will 
be  incorporated  into  a  special  report 
later. 

Since  1913,  651  women  and  970  men 
have  been  graduated  from  the  school. 
Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  them  are  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  work  either  here  or  abroad.  The 
authors  and  playwrights  among  the 
graduates  have  turned  out  178  suc¬ 
cessful  books  and  20  successful  plays. 
The  New  York  Times  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  have  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  graduates  on  their  staffs, 
while  the  magazine  writers  are  con¬ 
nected  with  periodicals  ranging  from 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  to  Variety. 

The  income  data  supplied  by  442 
graduates  indicated  an  annual  salary 
range  from  $780  to  $83,000.  A  large 
number  are  well  over  the  $20,000  per 
year  mark,  the  Dean  said,  and  the 
total  income  of  all  the  graduates  for 
one  year  is  more  them  $2,000,000, 
which  represents  a  100%  return  on 
Joseph  Pulitzer’s  original  investment. 

Before  the  affair  was  formally 
closed,  M.  Lincoln  Schuster,  of  the 
publishing  house  of  Simon  &  Schuster, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Journal¬ 
ism  Alumni  Association,  replacing 
Laurence  Sloan,  of  Standard  Statis¬ 
tics,  Inc.  Ward  E.  Duffy,  managing 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
was  elected  secretary. 

Brown,  Harrison  Named 

Sevellon  Brown,  managing  editor  of 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal,  and 
Walter  M.  Heirrison,  managing  editor 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Okla¬ 
homan,  were  elected  to  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  school  of  journalism  to 
fill  the  places  left  vacant  by  Robert 
Latham,  former  editor  of  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen,  who  died  last 
September,  and  Walter  Lippmann, 
columnist  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  who  declined  the  offer  when 
he  was  elected  in  1937. 

In  addition  to  these  two  new  mem¬ 
bers,  the  Advisory  Board  now  in¬ 
cludes:  President  Butler,  Dean  Acker¬ 
man,  Kent  Cooper,  general  manager 
of  the  Associated  Press;  Julian  LaRose 
Harris,  of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Times;  Arthur  M.  Howe,  editor  emeri¬ 
tus  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle; 
Frank  R.  Kent,  of  the  Baltimore  Sun; 
Robert  Lincoln  O’Brien,  of  the  U.  S. 
Tariff  Commission;  Stuart  H.  Perry, 
of  the  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram; 
Harold  Stanley  Pollard,  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram;  Joseph  Pu¬ 
litzer,  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch;  Ralph  Pulitzer,  and 
William  Allen  White,  Emporia  Ga¬ 
zette. 


Pulitzer  Prize  Cartoon 


THE 

ROAD 

BACK 


VAUGHN  SHOEMAKER,  Chicago 
Daily  News  cartoonist,  whose  car¬ 
toon,  “The  Road  Back,”  won  the  $500 
Pulitzer  prize 
for  the  best 
newspaper 

joined  the  Daily 
New’s  staff  in 

of  19.  Following  , 

the  resignation  ■jB  i 

of  Ted  Brown  in 

maker  became  jjGfl 

chief  cartoonist. 

years  old  next 

August.  Vaughn  Shoemaker 


HLs  cartoon,  printed  last  Nov.  11, 
Armistice  Day,  depicted  a  weary 
soldier  marching  back  into  a  no¬ 
man’s  land  of  war.  while  a  worried 
world  says  "You're  going  the  wrong 
way.” 

In  addition  to  cartooning,  he  works 
in  water  colors  and  has  had  numerous 
exhibits  in  Chicago  art  galleries.  He 
is  now  in  Europe  and  is  forwarding 
his  cartoons  to  the  Daily  News  from 
abroad. 

Born  and  reared  in  Chicago,  Mr. 
Shoemaker  was  graduated  from 
Myrna  Bradwell  elementary  school 
and  Bowen  high  school. 

He  attended  the  Chicago  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  and  later  was  an  instruc¬ 
tor  there. 


How  Alberta 
Papers  Won 
Free  Press  Fight 

The  free  press  fight  of  the  Alberta 
publishers  which  won  a  special  bronze 
plaque  for  Edmonton  Journal  and  en¬ 
graved  certificates  for  the  other  five 
dailies  and  some  90  weeklies  in  the 
province,  was  directed  against  the 
Alberta  Press  Act  passed  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Social  Credit  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  province  headed  by  Pre¬ 
mier  Aberhart. 

Must  Publish  Free  Statements 

The  Act  was  introduced  in  the  Al¬ 
berta  legislature  in  September,  1937, 
as  “An  Act  to  Ensure  the  Publication 
of  Accurate  News  and  Information.” 
In  its  original  form  it  required  a 
newspiapter  to  publish  free  of  charge 
and  in  its  ordinary  news  type  any 
“statement”  furnished  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Social  Credit  Board,  an 
agency  of  the  government,  and  relat¬ 
ing  to  any  or  all  of  the  following: 

“(a)  The  objects  of  any  policies  of 
the  government  of  the  province; 

“(b)  The  means  being  taken  or  in¬ 
tended  to  be  taken  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  such 
objects; 

“(c)  The  circumstances,  matters 
and  things  which  hinder  or  make  dif¬ 
ficult  the  achievement  of  any  such 
object.” 

Under  the  Act  in  its  original  form 
the  maximum  length  of  any  required 
“statement”  was  fixed  at  one  page 
in  any  issue  of  a  daily  newspaper  and 
one-eighth  of  the  total  space  in  any 


issue  of  a  weekly  newspaper.  There 
was  no  limitation  to  the  frequency 
with  which  publication  of  a  required 
“statement”  could  be  demanded. 
Thus,  power  was  to  be  given  to  com¬ 
mandeer,  for  purposes  of  government 
propaganda,  up  to  a  page  a  day  in 
every  daily  newspaper  in  the  province 
and  up  to  one-eighth  of  the  total 
space  in  every  issue  of  every  weekly. 

Further,  the  Act  required  every 
newspaper,  on  demand,  to  furnish  the 
sources  of  information  contained  in 
any  .specified  article  and  the  names  of 
all  persons  having  a  part  in  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  any  editorial,  article  or  news 
story  that  had  appeared  within  the 
preceding  sixty  days. 

The  Act  provided  also  that  the  re¬ 
quired  “statement”  was  to  be  priv¬ 
ileged  for  the  purposes  of  “The  Libel 
and  Slander  Act”  and  that  no  action 
by  any  person  who  considered  himself 
injured  by  any  such  statement  would 
be  “maintainable”  in  the  courts. 

Could  Supprutt  Newspapers 

Penalties  provided  under  the  Act 
included  the  suspension  of  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper,  a  ban  on  publi¬ 
cation  of  anything  written  by  a  speci¬ 
fied  person  and  a  ban  on  publication 
of  information  emanating  from  any 
specified  source — all  of  which  penal¬ 
ties  could  be  imposed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  itself  and  without  a  trial  in  court 
of  law. 

Other  penalties  provided  were 
fines  of  $500  and  $1,000  respectively. 

Daily  and  weekly  publishers  called 
into  Edmonton  by  wire  and  telephone 
prepared  overnight  a  brief  to  the  leg¬ 
islature  protesting  against  the  Act. 

This  brief  was  published  verbatim 
in  every  daily  newspaper  and  most 


weekly  newspapers  in  the  province 
Such  publication,  in  conjunctiem 
vigorous  editorials  in  nearly  every 
newspaper,  aroused  public  opinion  in 
support  of  the  press. 

In  a  few  days  the  government  iself 
introduced  certain  amendments  to  the 
Act.  By  these  the  nature  of  any  re- 
quired  “statement”  was  limited  to  one 
having  for  its  object  “the  correction 
or  amplification  of  any  statement  re¬ 
lating  to  any  policy  or  activity  of  the 
government  of  the  province”  that  had 
been  published  within  the  preceding 
31  days.  It  was  provided  also  that  the 
length  of  any  statement  should  not 
exceed  the  length  of  “the  statement 
corrected  thereby”  and  that  it  should 
be  given  “the  same  prominence  as  to 
position,  type  and  space  as  the  state¬ 
ment  corrected  thereby.” 

Noth  withstanding  these  amend¬ 
ments,  the  Act  remained  a  menace 
to  newspapers  and  public. 

After  the  bill  had  been  pmssed  by 
the  House  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
would  not  give  it  the  “royal  assent" 
required  to  make  it  law.  Instead  of 
affixing  his  signature  he  handed  it 
over,  under  his  constitutional  ri^t,  to 
the  Governor  General  at  Ottawa  for 
decision.  The  Dominion  Govemmen: 
thereupon  referred  the  bill  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Canada  for  judgment 
on  its  constitutionality. 

Fight  Resumed 

Alberta  publishers  resumed  the 
fight  and  joined  in  presenting  a 
factum  and  argument  to  the  Canadiar. 
Supreme  Court  last  November.  The 
victory  came  March  4  of  this  year 
when  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  a  judgment  declaring  the  Press 
Bill  ultra  vires,  or  beyond  the  power 
of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  and  an 
illegal  attempt  to  promote  the  scheme 
of  social  credit  economics  which  was 
itself  declared  illegal.  For  final  de¬ 
cision  the  bill  was  referred  “on  ap¬ 
peal”  to  the  judicial  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  at  London — the  em¬ 
pire’s  highest  covmt — and  Alberta  pub¬ 
lishers  are  prep)aring  now  to  present 
their  case  this  summer. 

Thornton  Wilder 
Ploy  Wins 
Pulitzer  Prize 

The  1937  Pulitzer  prizes  in  letters 
annotmeed  at  the  25th  aimual 
entation  at  Columbia  May  2,  included 
two  writers  who  had  won  the  pn® 
before.  Thornton  Wilder,  whose  [Jej 
“Our  Town”  was  the  1937  Pulitw 
choice,  for  the  most  representative 
American  play  of  educational  value, 
won  the  novel  prize  in  1928  for  his 
“Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey,”  and  Mar¬ 
quis  James,  selected  to  share  the 
$1,000  biography  award  for  his  work 
on  Andrew  Jackson,  took  the  same 
prize  in  1930  for  his  life  story  of  Sam 
Houston.  The  play  award  was  $1.M® 
The  other  half  of  the  biography 
award  this  year  went  to  Odell  She^ 
ard  for  “Pedlar’s  Progress.  The  Li# 
of  Bronson  Alcott.”  This  marks  4* 
only  time  since  the  Pulitzer  pri®’ 
were  established  that  any  award  hai 
been  shared.  Sinclair  Lewis  decline 
the  prize  for  his  novel  “Arrowsn^ 
in  1926,  and  several  times  no  award.- 
have  been  made. 

The  novel  prize,  $1,000,  went  to  i 
Late  George  Apley”  written  by 
Phillips  Marquand. 

Marya  Zaturenska,  who  came  # 
the  United  States  from  Russia  at  w 
age  of  8,  was  awarded  the 
poetry  prize  for  her  volume  of  vers 
“Cold  Morning  Sky.”  Professor 
Herman  Buck,  of  Cambridge, 
was  awarded  a  similar  amount  for  h# 
prize  history,  “The  Road  to  Reunion- 
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Dust  Bowl  Residents 
Taught  Self  -  Suf f i  ciency 

Determined,  Long-Range  Campaign 
By  Bismarck  Tribune  Showed  a 
Way  Out  for  Many  Families 

Following  is  the  Bismarck  Tribune’s  not  confined  solely  to  trumpeting  ir- 
oujn  story  of  the  campaign  which  won  rigation.  It  urged  that  sub-marginal 
for  it  the  Pulitzer  gold  medal  for  the  lands  be  restored  to  the  range;  that 
most  disinterested  and  meritorious  small  dams  be  constructed  on  every 


public  service  rendered  by  an  Amer-  farm  to  furnish  stock  with  water,  and 
icon  newspaper  in  1937.  as  a  source  of  supply  for  subsistence 

gardens  and  the  means  of  replenishing 
BISMARCK.  N.  D.,  May  3 — In  a  re-  ground  water  reservoirs:  that  shelter 
gion  where  95%  of  the  wealth  belts  be  planted  on  every  treeless 
springs  directly  from  agriculture,  six  farm,  not  only  to  stop  the  soil  from 
Meades  of  blind  land  management  blowing  but  also  to  furnish  a  source 
had  western  North  Dakota  tottering  of  fuel;  that  the  younger  generation 


on  the  brink  of  economic  bankruptcy 
in  1933. 


be  educated  in  scientific  farming  prac¬ 
tices  such  a  contour  plowing,  crop 


i  Columbia  Press  Service 
Admits  Fake  Quotes 

Washington,  May  5 — Senator  Homer 
Bone  of  Washington  today  read  to  the 
Senate  a  letter  of  apology  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  Press  Service  which  admitted 
lengthy  quotations  published  in  the 
Seattle  Star  and  attributed  to  four 
members  of  Congress  were  "con¬ 
cocted”  in  the  office  of  the  Press  Ser¬ 
vice.  Senators  Gerald  P.  Nye,  Lewis 
B.  Schwellenbach,  Arthur  Capper  and 
Bone  were  quoted  as  indorsing  the 
Star’s  "four  point  recovery  program.” 
In  several  instances  the  quoted  state¬ 
ments  clashed  with  the  known  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  legislators  and  inquiry  was 
,  begun  by  them  after  the  articles  were 
printed.  The  result  was  the  letter  of 
apology  signed  by  Prescott  Dennett, 
head  of  Columbia  Press  Service,  who 
GUESTS  OF  GOVERNOR  explained  a  "new  employe”  in  the 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clem  J.  Randau  photo-  office  was  responsible.  The  newspaper 
graphed  during  their  recent  visit  to  400-  was  absolved  in  the  apology. 


Resenting  the  state  of  dependency  rotation  and  diversification;  that  wild 
into  which  circumstances  fast  were  ]jf0  refuges  be  vastly  increased  to 
directing  the  region  and  unwilling  furnish  enemies  for  the  insects  and 
to  rely  upon  political  panaceas,  the  worms  that  plagued  drouth  lands, 
late  George  D.  Mann,  Tribune  pub-  The  result  of  these  preachments 
Usher,  in  1933^  determined  to  take  g  ygg^  increase  in  dam  building 

the  leadership  in  an  agricultural  re-  under  both  federal  and  state  auspices, 
habilitation  program  based  on  the  ft  jg  estimated  that  more  than  5,000 
theory  that,  if  we  are  to  expect  help  such  dams  have  been  built.  The  cam- 
from  others,  we  must  show  a  willing-  paign  stimulated  building  up  of  sub- 
ness  to  help  ourselves.  His  aim  was  sistence  cattle  herds  which  had  almost 
to  place  farming  on  a  basis  that  na-  vanished  in  the  great  1934  drouth; 
ture  orginally  intended.  the  start  of  thousands  of  garden  pro- 

No  Miraculous  Cure  jects,  particularly  through  4-H  clubs; 

Mr.  Mann  charged  Kenneth  W.  quadrupling  of  requests  for  state  for- 
Simon.s,  managing  editor  then,  now  est  nursery  seedlings;  restoration  of 
editor,  to  turn  all  editorial  resources  special  courses  at  the  State  Agricul- 
to  the  plan  and  never  to  lose  sight  <ural  College;  establishment  of  dem- 
of  it  onstration  farms  where  farmers  could 

with  clearer  vision  than  most  men,  see  for  themselves  what  resulted  from 
Mann  knew  the  history  of  Asia  Minor  the  intelligent  management  of  land, 
civilizations  would  be  repeated  here  Bismarck  s  Association  of  Com- 
unless  conditions  were  radically  merce  was  induced  to  broaden  its 
changed  scope  of  annual  programs  until  devel- 

In  launching  the  campaign,  the  irrigation,  assistance 

granted  4-H  club  boys  and  girls  in 


year-old  La  Fortaleza  Palace,  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  where  they  were  guests  of 


Publication  of  the  fictitious  quota¬ 
tions  was  used  by  Senator  Schwellen- 


Governor  Blanton  Winship.  Mr.  Randau  is  bach  this  week  in  support  of  Senator 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Sherman  Minton’s  bill  to  penalize 
United  Press.  publishers  who  print  falsehoods. 

-  Columbia  Press  Service  for  several 

.  ,  ,  •  years  has  figured  in  large  scale  query- 

tural  programs  became  major  activ-  newspapers  including  those 

‘'it'  was  former  Gov.  Thomas  H.  regularly  represented  in  Washington, 
,  ,  ,  ,  .  otiering  stones  of  extraordinary  char- 

Moodie,  North  Dakota  WPA  Admin-  a^ter. 


^  1  1  •  j.-  .\cciia  iicta  iiKuicu  HI  idi^^  audit?  uudy- 

tural  programs  became  major  activ-  newspapers  including  those 

“it'  was  former  Gov.  Thomas  H.  regularly  represented  in  Washington, 
,  ,  ^  ,  .  ottering  stories  of  extraordinary  char- 

Moodie,  North  Dakota  WPA  Admin-  g^ter. 
istrator  and  veteran  newspaperman,  a 

who  suggested  that  the  Tribune  enter 

the  Pulitzer  competition.  Editorials.  Canadian  PtCSS 

news  stories,  feature  articles  and  ni  x  tn* 

photos  printed  during  1937  were  an-  tilGCtS  UirOCtOrS 

notatgfl,  pasted  jnto  book  fbrm,  in-  ^t  the  annual  meeting  in  Toronto 

doxed  and  bound  under  the  direction  37  of  the  Canadian  Press,  the 

of  Gordon  MacGregor,  city  editor  fgHowing  were  elected  to  the  board 

with  the  advice  and  assistance  ot  directors’ 

Simons  and  Mrs.  Stella  I.  Mann,  pub-  „  .  .  ^  ^  , 

1-  1.  frru  1-11  f  iU  j-i  •  1  British  Columbia:  M.  E.  Nichols,  t  on- 

hsher.  The  bulk  of  the  editorial  work  Kenneth  C.  Dmry,  yic 

was  done  by  Simons,  the  bulk  of  the  fona  Times. 

reportorial  work  by  MacGregor.  .Mheit.i:  .Senator  W.  A.  Buchanan,  Lcth- 

The  Tribune  has  only  five  editorial  Ht-mld,  and  John  M.  Imrie,  Edmandtan 

employes — Simons,  MacGregor,  Miss 


following  were  elected  to  the  board 


tori  a  Times. 

Alberta:  Senator  W.  A.  Buchanan,  Lctli- 


ned  no  miraculous  H  1  .  r  tt-  if  '  X  n*  \  an  \  I.eader^Post,  and  Thomas  Miller,  Moose  Jaw 

It  knew  that  a  period  smarting  poultry  flocks,  sponsorship  of  Hjelle,  sports;  George  Moses,  tele-  T’,nes-Herald. 


Tribune  envisioned  no  miraculous 

overnight  cure.  It  knew  that  a  period  ,  .  1 

of  10  %ars  would  only  see  the  fight  « 

started.  It  advocated  first,  coordina-  - 

tion  of  various  agencies  engaged  in 

succoring  the  people.  It  recom-  j  I  ^ 

mended  one  step  be  taken  at  a  time.  Call©Cl  UllfOllIiaGCl 
The  attack  was  both  direct  and  in-  Upon  learning  that  Earl  Godwin, 
direct.  Directly,  the  Tribune  public-  president  of  the  White  House  Corre- 
ized  accomplishments  of  a  few  farm-  .spondents  Association,  had  written  to 
ers  who  had  ignored  their  neighbors  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  in  protest  of 
and  were  financially  solvent.  Indi-  j-hg  Pulitzer  prize  characterization  of 
rectly  it  publicized  the  success  at-  Arthur  Krock’s  interview  with  Pres¬ 


and  girls  in  Emily  P.  Marshall,  society; 


Journal. 

Saskatchewan : 


MacRac,  Re^na 


the  Pulitzer  prize  characterization  of 
Arthur  Krock’s  interview  with  Pre.s- 


nrinur  rk.rocK  s  inierview  wim  rre-s-  n'D'C'CC  TVA'P'FT 

tendant  on  similar  efforts  in  other  jdent  Roosevelt  as  "exclusive  and  au-  t  WL/1  1CJ.N  1  LCa£ji 


states.  thorized,”  Editor  &  Publisher  sought 

As  the  first  remedial  the  facts  from  all  concerned. 

Tribune  advocated  creation  of  a  State  “nothing  to  say.” 

Water  Conservation  Commission  to  ^  p^,^_ 

provide  ways  and  means  of  aiding  jeg^ed: 

^  w  That  Mr.  Krock’s  interview  was  by 

that  4Tacres^"MrrigatedTand  could  «  ^^ial  appointment  with  the  Pres- 


that  40  acres  of  irrigated  land  coulu  .  ,1  1  c*  j  f  ziru* 

support  a  family  then  literally  starv-  ^Jent.  in  the  Oval  Study  of  the  WTiite 

ing  on  400  arid  acres. 

.  .  ,  t  tL  off-the-record  supper  meeting  be- 

e  campaigning  bore  rui  a  er  President  and  correspondents, 

ree  years  when  the  state  legislate 

1937  enacted  the  Water  Conserve-  ,  u  1.1  • 

.n  r - -  formation  was  probably  given  at  the 


three  years  when  the  state  legislature 
of  1937  enacted  the  Water  Conserva¬ 
tion  Commission  Act.  One  of  the  five 
commissioners  named  was  Simons, 
despite  the  fact  the  Tribune  had  op¬ 
posed  the  state  administration  polit¬ 
ically. 

Sponterad  Trip  to  Montana 

To  encourage  farmers  to  take  ad- 


supjier  meeting. 

Submitted  to  White  House 

That  the  interview  was  submitted 
to  the  White  House  before  publication 
and  that  it  was  approved.  No  com¬ 
ment  was  obtained  on  Mr.  Godwin’s 


vantage,  it  sponsored  a  special  train  statement  that  the  approval  was  ob- 
that  carried  more  than  300  from  the  tained  for  its  publication  as  a  maga- 
Bismarck  area  on  a  600-mile  trip  to  zine  article  and  not  as  a  news  story, 
the  irrigated  district  of  Sidney,  Mont.,  although  New  York  Times  executives 
where  the  dry  landers  could  see  what  declare  that  the  approval  was  uncon- 
successful  farmers  there  had  done  ditional. 


-Manitoba  and  Ontario  (Port  Arthur  West): 

■  ■  ''  -  McCurdy,  Winnipeg  Tribune,  and  Victor 

,  J.  1  J  iu-  •''i'ton,  Winnipeg  Free  Press. 

parted,  for  undisclosed  reasons,  this  n  .  ■  nr  o  .  T^  • 

^  I  r  Ontario:  W.  Rupert  Davies,  Kingston  Whia- 

once  from  its  policy  of  giving  no  ex-  standard:  A.  R.  Ford,  London  Free  Press; 

elusive  interviews.  )l.  M.  Heuston,  Sarnia  Canadian-Observer; 

That  Mr.  Krock’s  feat  is  no  reflec-  Norman  Smith,  Ottawa  Journal;  W.  B. 

tion  upon  the  initiative  and  ability  of  E.  George 

..  ^  ,  TIT,..  TT  J  >mith,  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail. 

the  regular  White  House  correspond-  „  •  ^ 

.  u  i  t  i  Quebec:  Ilenri  Gagnon,  Lc  Solcil,  Quebec: 

ents  who  were  not  SO  fortunate.  j  Mayrand,  La  Patrie,  Montreal! 

u  H.  J.  Archibald,  Montreal  .Star;  J.  A.  McNeil, 

PRESS  WOMEN  MEET 

Maritime:  Senator  W .  II.  Dennis,  Halifax 
Chicago,  May  5 — The  second  annual  Herald;  li.  P.  Duchemin,  Sydney  Post-Rcc- 
meeting  of  the  National  Federation  of  Robinson,  St.  John  Times-Gtobe. 

Press  Women  opened  here  today  for  The  following  were  also  re-elected: 
a  two-day  session  at  the  Chicago  honorary  president,  M.  E.  Nichols, 
Women’s  Club.  A  joint  birthday  din-  Vancouver  Province;  first  vice-presi- 
ner  with  the  Illinois  Women’s  Press  dent,  W.  Rupert  Davies,  Kingston 
Association  was  held  this  evening.  Whig  -  Standard;  second  vice  -  presi- 
with  the  Illinois  organization  celebrat-  dent,  J.  A.  McNeil,  Montreal  Gazette. 
ing  its  53rd  anniversary  and  the  na-  C.  A.  Day  is  treasurer  and  J.  F.  B. 
tional  organization  its  first.  Livesay  general  manager. 

■  J.  H.  Woods,  Calgary  Herald,  was 

TRAFnC  SEMINAR  reelected  chairman  of  the  Canadian 

Another  five-day  new.spaper  Semi-  Empire  Pre^  Union,  and 

nar  on  traffic  .safety  has  been  sched-  ^  Rof  President,  Ottawa  Jounuil, 
uled  for  the  week  of  June  20  in  New  was  elec  ed  honorary  suc- 

York  by  the  C.I.T.  Safety  Foundation  Lord  Atholstan. 

to  be  attended  by  editors  and  staff  ■ 

writers  of  selected  newspapers  of  UPHOLDS  PRICE  CUTS 

other  repr^entative  newspapers  thmi  Denying  an  application  for  a  tem- 
those  which  attended  the  first  C.I.T.  porary  injunction  to  restrain  Davega- 


with  the  desert. 

At  the  end  of  1937  the  Commission 


That  the  circumstances  of  the  inter¬ 
view  were  fully  considered  by  the  ad- 


reported  101  irrigation  projects  had  visory  board  of  the  Graduate  School 
been  approved.  On  May  1,  1938,  the  of  Journalism,  with  testimony  from 
Commission  reported  more  than  200  Washington  men  who  were  fully  cog- 


projects  approved. 

But  the  Tribune’s  campaign  was 


nizant  of  its  origin  and  development. 
That  the  White  House  evidently  de- 


York  by  the  C.I.T.  Safety  Foundation  ^uiu.^ta... 

to  be  attended  by  editors  and  staff  ■ 

writers  of  selected  newspapers  of  UPHOLDS  PRICE  CUTS 

other  repr^entative  newspapers  thmi  Denying  an  application  for  a  tem- 
those  which  attended  the  first  C.I.T.  porary  injunction  to  restrain  Davega- 
Seminar  of  Safety  in  New  York  last  Rg^io  Corporation  and  the  Vim 

Radio  and  Sjiorting  Goods  Store  Cor- 

miller  lOINiNG  NAB  IS”"™ 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  S— Joseph  Patterson  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
L.  Miller,  for  the  p>ast  five  yecirs  labor  ruled  last  week  the  Feld-Crawford 
reporter  for  Associated  Press  here,  Fair  Trade  Act,  passed  by  the  Legis- 
will  leave  AP  May  15  to  do  public  lature  to  compel  retailers  to  adhere 
relations  work  for  the  National  As-  to  list  prices  fixed  by  manufacturers, 
sociation  of  Broadcasters.  He  was  has  collapsed  in  the  radio  industry 
with  the  Harrisburg  office  of  AP  be-  and  dealers  are  entitled  to  sell  radios 


fore  coming  to  Washington. 


at  any  price  they  desire. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


News  Suspended 
In  St.  Paul; 
Becomes  Shopper 

To  Be  Free  Semi-Weekly 
Paper  .  .  .  Losses  Mounted 
to  $500,000  Yearly 

St.  Paul.  Minn..  May  2 — With  its 
April  30  issue,  the  38-year-old  St. 
Paul  Daily  News  discontinued  publi¬ 
cation  as  a  daily  newspaper. 

The  Daily  News  Corporation  will 
remain  in  being,  however,  and  the 
Daily  News  plant  will  remain  open, 
the  management  said,  to  publish  the 
St.  Paul  Shopper,  to  be  issued  twice 
weekly  fer  free  distribution,  and  for 
the  production  of  circular  and  other 
job  printing  and  circular  distribution. 

Subscribers  were  given  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  front  page  announcement 
and  the  news  was  transmitted  to  em¬ 
ployes  in  a  mass  meeting  by  Herman 
H.  Bidder,  general  manager. 

No  Immodioto  Dismissals 

Under  the  plan,  no  employes  will  be 
cut  off  the  payroll  immediately,  Mr. 
Bidder  said.  Some  will  continue  in 
the  employ  of  the  Shopper  and  in  the 
job  printing  work  while  others  will 
be  absorbed  by  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  and  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  owned 
by  the  same  interests.  Those  not  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
St.  Paul  newspaper  setup  will  be 
given  liberal  severance  pay,  Mr.  Bid¬ 
der  declared. 

Howard  Kahn,  former  editor  of  the 
Daily  News,  was  made  associate  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press.  Mr.  Kahn  thus  returns 
to  the  papers  on  which  he  served  as  a 
cub  reporter  30  years  ago.  He  went  to 
the  Dispatch  in  1908  from  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer.  In  1920  he  became  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News  and  won  for  his  paper 
honorable  mention  in  the  Pulitzer 
Foundation  Award  in  1936  for  clean¬ 
ing  up  an  unhealthy  crime  condition 
in  St.  Paul.  For  this  same  service 
he  was  given  the  gold  medal  of  the 
St.  Paul  Cosmopolitan  and  Associated 
Clubs. 

Under  the  deal,  the  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press  took  over  from  the 
News  the  NEA  Service,  Acme  pic¬ 
tures,  United  Features  and  a  number 
of  comics  and  United  Press  day  and 
night.  The  deal,  however,  did  not  in¬ 
clude  INS. 

Editorial  employes  who  went  to  the 
Dispkatch  and  Pioneer  Press  included 
Howard  Kahn,  editor;  Irving  Bichard, 
managing  editor,  and  Joe  Hennessey, 
sports  writer  and  Larry  Schreiber, 
photographer.  Doris  Bock,  women’s 
editor  will  do  a  weekly  column. 

Severance  pay  for  other  editorial 
workers,  depending  upon  length  of 
.service,  ranged  up  to  three  months. 

Herman  Bidder,  publisher,  also 
went  to  the  other  pajjer  as  did  most 
of  the  advertising  staff  and  a  number 
of  circulation  employes. 

Sold  Several  Times 

The  Daily  News  changed  hands  a 
number  of  times  during  its  career. 
It  was  acquired  by  the  Bidder  inter¬ 
ests  a  number  of  years  ago.  The  in¬ 
tention  then  was  to  absorb  it  in  the 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch  but  em¬ 
ployes  circulated  petitions  and  gained 
the  ear  of  influential  interests,  busi¬ 
ness  and  political,  in  St.  Paul.  As  a 
result  of  the  interest  aroused,  it  was 
decided  to  continue  publication. 

The  management’s  statement  pub¬ 
lished  Saturday  said: 

“The  change  has  been  brought 
about  by  economic  conditions  which 
have  caused  the  Daily  News  to  op¬ 
erate  at  a  loss  since  May,  1935.  Since 
1927,  Daily  News  advertising  volume 
has  dropped  approximately  4,000,000 


lines,  a  decrease  of  During  the 

same  period  its  circulation  dropped 
26,000.  Losses  from  these  two  sources 
total  more  than  $500,000  annually. 

“Since  1933,  operating  costs  of  the 
Daily  News  have  risen  steadily  due 
to  increase  in  labor  costs,  state  and 
federal  taxes,  newsprint  paper  and 
other  materials.  The  present  depres¬ 
sion  has  intensifled  losses  to  a  pK)int 
where  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  main¬ 
tain  the  newspaper  as  a  daily  publica¬ 
tion.” 

Discontinuance  of  the  News  leaves 
St.  Paul,  in  effect,  with  only  one  paper 
of  which  the  Pioneer  Press  is  the 
morning  edition  and  the  Dispatch  the 
evening  edition. 

The  Bidder  interests  also  publish, 
beside  the  St.  Paul  papers,  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York 
Staats  Zeitung,  Duluth  Herald  and 
News  Tribune,  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.) 
Herald,  Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  American 
News  and  in  addition  have  a  minor 
interest  in  the  Seattle  Times. 

m 

200  Honor  C.  H.  Dennis 
At  Univ.  of  Illinois 

Urbana,  Ill.,  May  2 — Silver-haired 
Charles  Henry'  Dennis,  editor-emeri¬ 
tus  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  was 
given  a  testimonial  banquet  here  to¬ 
night  by  University  of  Illinois  chap¬ 
ter,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  pro¬ 
fessional  journalistic  fraternity.  Mr. 
Dennis  was  graduated  from  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  1881.  Approximately  200 
Illinois  newspapermen  and  journalism 
students  attended. 

A  plaque  of  wood  from  University 
Hall,  where  he  worked  as  student  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Illini,  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Dennis  by  Lyall  F.  Smith,  president 
of  the  Illinois  professional  chapter.  It 
cited  Mr.  Dennis  as  “a  respected  ex¬ 
emplar  of  soundness  and  saneness  in 
newspaper  writing,  a  builder  of  great 
journalists  —  a  modest  gentleman, 
scholar  and  our  good  friend.” 

"C.  H.  Dennis  Day”  Proclaimed 

By  joint  proclamation  of  the 
mayors  of  Urbana  and  Champaign, 
today  was  set  aside  as  “Charles  Henry 
Dennis  Day.” 

Mr.  Dennis,  who  more  than  50  years 
was  active  in  directing  the  News’ 
editorial  policies  under  three  publish¬ 
ers  responded  to  the  many  tributes, 
said  reflectively:  “A  newspai>er  has  its 
character  to  preserve  and  its  soul  to 
save  every  publication  day.” 

Col.  Frank  Knox,  Daily  News  pub¬ 
lisher  and  the  principal  speaker,  re¬ 
ferred  to  Mr.  Dennis  as  “one  of  the 
living  forces  in  American  journalism.” 
He  declared  the  veteran  editor  still 
plays  a  part  in  directing  the  editorial 
policies  of  the  Daily  News. 

Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  Daily  News 
editor,  praised  Mr.  Dennis  as  a  co¬ 
worker,  declaring  “no  man  living  ever 
did  more  to  further  the  two  cardinal 
principles  of  journalism — loyalty  to 
readers,  and  devotion  to  public  in¬ 
terest.” 

ACT  ON  AD  CLAIMS 

The  first  meeting  of  a  committee  of 
12  retail  representatives  and  toilet 
goods  producers  to  develop  procedure 
to  prevent  misrepresentation  in  ad¬ 
vertising  in  violation  of  the  Wheeler- 
Lea  Bill  was  held  Wednesday  in  the 
offices  of  the  National  Betail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  New  York.  Irving 
C.  Fox,  counsel  for  the  NBDGA,  of¬ 
fered  a  program  to  provide  for  self¬ 
censorship  by  all  divisions  of  the  cos¬ 
metics  industry  which  will  be  studied 
and  probably  adopted  at  a  future 
meeting.  H.  Gregory  Thomas,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  board  of  standards  of  the 
Toilet  Goods  Association,  urged  that 
retailers  be  advised  to  check  ques¬ 
tionable  claims  in  the  advertising  of 
manufacturers,  or  in  their  own  copy, 
with  his  bureau. 


300  Celebrate  Hearst's 
75th  Birthday  at  Boll 

Los  Angeles,  May  2 — ^With  the 
guest  of  honor  imposingly  costumed 
as  President  James  Madison,  300 


Hale  and  hearty  at  75  is  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  Photo  was  made  at  birthday  ball 
April  30. 

newspaper,  motion  picture  and  social 
friends  and  associates  of  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  celebrated  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  75th  birthday  Saturday  at  an 
elaborate  costume  ball  given  by 
Marion  Davies,  motion  picture  star,  at 
her  Santa  Monica  beach  home. 

At  midnight  a  huge  birthday  cake, 
baked  in  replica  of  Independence  Hall, 
was  brought  in  for  Mr.  Hearst  to  cut 
with  the  aid  of  his  sons,  George,  Wil¬ 
liam  B.,  Jr.,  and  Randolph.  Miss 
Davies  was  costumed  as  the  heroine 
of  one  of  her  most  successful  pictures, 
“Little  Old  New  York.”  William  R. 
Hearst,  Jr.,  and  Randolph  Hearst 
were  dressed  as  sailors  of  the  old 
U.  S.  S.  Constitution,  and  George 
Hearst  wore  an  early  American  gen¬ 
tleman’s  outfit. 

Notables  present  included  Richard 
A.  Carrington,  Jr.,  publisher,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner;  Clarence  Lindner, 
general  manager,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer;  Dr.  Frank  F.  Barham,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Express; 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Clarence  J.  Shearn, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Martin  (Louella 
Parsons),  Col.  Joseph  Willicombe,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Morris  Penter,  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Logan,  Harriet  Parsons,  Ella  Wicker- 
sham,  Karl  von  Wiegand,  J.  F.  T. 
O’Connor,  Billy  Wickersham  and  W. 
R.  Wilkerson. 

HOWARD  GETS  SCROLL 

At  the  eighth  annual  dinner  of  the 
Sons  of  Indiana,  New  York  Chapter, 
held  April  29  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker 
and  attended  by  more  than  200  na¬ 
tive  Hoosiers,  Roy  W.  Howard,  editor 
and  publisher.  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  was  presented  a  scroll  written 
by  newspap>er  men  members.  It  says 
in  part:  "Roy  W.  Howard  .  .  .  dynamic 
newspaper  executive,  respected 
throughout  the  land  and  honored  on 
foreign  soil  as  America’s  roving  am¬ 
bassador  of  journalism;  who  holds 
ever  dear  the  memory  of  his  first 
newspaper  days  in  Indiana;  who  gave 
wise  counsel  in  the  development  of 
the  New  York  World  -  Telegram, 
United  Press,  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  and  Scripps  -  Howard 
Newspapers;  to  whom  a  ‘scoop’  on  any 
page  one  story  is  worth  a  lifetime  of 
mediocre  city  room  labor;  and  who 
would  rather  be  interviewing  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  world  than  resting  placidly 
in  any  executive’s  chair,  we  salute 
you.  We  wish  you  happiness  and 
many  years  of  continuous  service  at 
your  present  post  as  Newspaperman 
Preeminent.” 


ABC  to  Continue 
Publication  of 
"Blue  Book" 

Directors  Vote  Against 
Dropping  Semi-Annual 
Publishers'  Statements 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations’  board 
of  directors,  at  its  meeting  in  New 
York  April  29  and  30,  unanimously 
approved  continuance  of  the  Bureau's 
Blue  Book  which  contains  publishers' 
statements  issued  in  permanent  form 
at  the  close  of  each  six-month  period 
for  various  classes  of  publication 
members. 

Action  was  taken  after  a  committee 
of  the  board  had  reported  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  use  of  the  Blue  Book  by  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  and  advertiser  mem¬ 
bers.  A  recent  questionnaire  revealed 
a  widespread  commendation  of  the 
Blue  Book  by  agency  space  buyers, 
80%  of  whom  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  book’s  discontinuance  would 
result  in  great  inconvenience  to  them 
New  Members  Admitted 

The  Blue  Book  is  included  in  the 
service  to  agency  members  and  is 
sold  to  other  members  who  may  de¬ 
sire  it. 

New  members  admitted  to  the 
Bureau  are: 

Advertiser — Norge  Division,  Borg- 
Warner  Corporation,  Detroit. 

Newspaper  —  Shelbyville  (Ind.) 
Democrat. 

Magazine — California  Magazine  of 
the  Pacific,  Los  Angeles;  Pic,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Yankee,  Dublin,  N.  H. 

Business  Paper— Joitrna  I  of  the 
American  Dental  Association,  Chica¬ 
go;  Radio  Today,  New  York. 

■ 

66,199  Blankets  Sold 
Through  N.  Y.  Ads 

At  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the  most 
phenomenal  sales  in  the  history  of 
American  retailing  this  week  wherein 
Hearns  department  store.  New  YotIc. 
sold  a  total  of  66,199  blankets  in  two 
days,  Irving  Price,  sales  and  publicity 
director,  declared  the  success  of  the 
event  was  attributable  100%  to  ad¬ 
vertising. 

For  the  event  Hearns  hired  Grand 
Central’s  Palace,  leading  exhibition 
hall  in  New  York,  and  placed  the  sale 
on  the  same  basis  as  an  automobile 
show.  The  hall,  which  occupies  40,- 
000  square  feet  of  floor  sp>ace  and  is 
46  feet  high,  was  brilliantly  decorated 
with  blankets. 

Full  Paget  Used 

The  sale  was  announced  in  full 
pages  in  the  Sunday  Times  and  Herald 
Tribune  and  the  Monday  Sun,  World^ 
Telegram,  Post  and  Joumal-Ameri- 
can,  and  in  three  pages  in  the  News 
and  Mirror.  When  the  doors  opened 
Tuesday,  more  than  1,000  customers 
were  waiting  to  get  in.  An  unusual 
feature  of  the  copy,  according  to  Mr. 
Price,  was  the  absence  of  any  com¬ 
parative  prices. 

Mr.  Price  said  the  sale  was  definite 
proof  that  people  are  buying  and  that 
there  is  business  for  those  who  go 
after  it  through  advertising.  “The 
sale  was  perfectly  amazing,”  he  said. 
“Imagine  blankets  in  May!  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  such  a  sale  is  attributed  to  ad¬ 
vertising  which  created  such  a  de¬ 
mand  for  out-of-season  merchandise. 
People  are  buying.  Business  can  be 
created.” 

SPECIAL  rep"  moves 

West-Holliday  Co.,  Inc.,  spiecial  rep¬ 
resentative,  moved  its  offices  recently 
from  21  East  40th  to  271  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  City. 
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“Awful  Fresh”  Candy  and  Copy 
Score  a  Depression  Success 

Using  Newspaper  Space  Alone,  With  Uncon¬ 
ventional  Ads,  Coast  "Candy  Maker  and  Nut 
Salter"  Has  Built  Seven  Stores  from  Scratch 

By  CAMPBELL  WATSON 


TWO-INCH  advertising  copy  can 

whip  a  depression.  Increasing  the 
size  of  copy  as  a  business  grows  can 
build  a  weakling  store  into  a  powerful 
chain.  Continual  advertising  through¬ 
out  the  year  can  eliminate  the  slack 
seasons  even  in  a  business  that  is 
habitually  very  slack  in  some  periods 
of  the  year. 

All  these  things  have  been  done  by 
Awful  Fresh  MacFarlane,  the  “Scotch 
Candy  Maker,”  of  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland.  Starting  during  history’s 
greatest  depression,  they  were  done 
with  the  use  of  but  one  medium — the 
newspaper.  The  accomplishments 
have  required  less  than  five  years, 
and  the  business  flourishes  in  this 
present  recession  as  Awful  Fresh 
MacFarlane  continues  to  use  but  one 
medium — but  lots  of  it,  both  color 
copy  and  black  and  white,  both  large 
and  small. 

Let’s  go  back  to  that  very  un¬ 
pleasant  year,  1932.  The  partnership 
of  D.  L.  MacFarlane  and  Thomas  G. 
Staley,  distributors  of  vacuum-sealed 
jars  of  California  almonds,  had  gone 
awry,  thanks  to  the  depression.  Mr. 
MacFarlane  started  a  small  candy 
factory  in  an  attempt  to  eke  out  an 
existence  and  preserve  what  was  left 
of  the  nut  business.  Mr.  Staley  had 
decided  to  shift  for  himself  as  the 
business  could  not  support  both  men. 

In  desperation,  Mr.  MacFarlane  de¬ 
cided  to  try  to  sell  candy  at  retail 
from  his  tiny  store  in  a  non-retail 
neighborhood.  His  sales  averaged  $5 
a  day.  Hoping  to  get  a  bit  of  volume, 
he  tried  an  advertisement  in  the  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune.  That  was  on  Dec.  5, 
1933. 

Attention  First  Object 

That  lonely  two-inch  advertisement 
did  not  pull,  as  far  as  measurability 
goes.  But  Mr.  Staley  saw  the  ad  and 
dropped  in  to  visit  his  ex-partner. 
They  talked  things  over. 

“We  decided  to  present  some  ad¬ 
vertising  with  a  personalized  slant, 
with  homespun  characteristics,”  said 
Mr.  Staley.  “There  was  nothing  to 
lose,  and  we  were  ready  to  try  any¬ 
thing.  We  decided  the  first  objective 
was  to  get  attention — that  we  must  try 
copy  that  might  be  read  and  rejected, 
but  at  least  would  be  read.” 

The  first  MacFarlane  advertisement 
had  been  polished  and  neat.  The  one 
written  by  Mr.  Staley  was  placed  in  a 
jagged  border.  Wording  stressed 

factory  seconds,  29c  a  pound,”  “near 
Tech  High,”  and  had  a  blunt  “Mac¬ 
Farlane  Factory”  for  signature  in¬ 
stead  of  just  “MacFarlane’s.” 

Shortly  later  the  two-inch  space 
Was  doubled,  with  a  coupon  to  test  re¬ 
sults.  The  first  two-colunm  copy  ap¬ 
peared  in  February,  1934,  and  read: 

ladies  only — Give  your  old 
man  a  Valentine.  You  can  afford  to 
fill  the  Old  Devil  up.  .  . 

This  was  followed  by  an  advertise¬ 
ment  that  showed  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  MacFarlane -Staley  per¬ 


sonalized  message.  Headed  “Aw, 
Nerts!!”  the  copy  asked: 

Exit  Punctuation 

“What  in  tarnation  do  I  know  about 
advertising  not  a  darn  thing  I  am  a 
candy  maker  and  a  nut  salter  not  a 
bunk  artist.  .  .  .” 

This  was  the  first  indication  of  a 
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Pour-co'umn  green  and  black  advertisement 
by  Awful  F.  esli  MacFarlane. 

decision  to  ignore  punctuation.  De¬ 
liberate  misspelling  was  to  follow. 
Meanwhile  the  tiny  store  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  draw  more  customers  than  had 
seemed  possible.  Cars  were  parked 
double  in  front  of  the  door,  custom¬ 
ers  packed  the  showroom.  Business 
was  on  the  up.  The  MacFarlane- 
Staley  partnership  was  revived  to 
care  for  the  increased  trade. 

Concerning  this  style  of  inaccurate 
spelling,  Mr.  Staley  chuckled  and 
said: 

“At  least  one  thousand  people  have 
told  us  or  our  clerks,  in  a  very  friend¬ 
ly  fashion,  that  we  have  spelled  words 
wrong  in  our  advertisements.  We 
always  thank  them.” 

Emblazoned  on  every  advertisement 
today  appears  the  name: 

“AWFUL  FRESH  MACFARLANE.” 

“This  has  come  to  mean  more  and 
more,  and  is  a  slogan  conceived  with 
a  real  purpose,”  Mr.  Staley  explained. 

“Today  we  have  a  complete  factory 
and  three  stores  in  San  Francisco,  a 
complete  factory  and  four  stores  in 
the  East  Bay,  and  the  warehouse  and 


offices  here  in  Berkeley.  We  make 
our  own  candy  and  sell  it  direct,  and 
we  have  to  sell  it  ‘Awful  Fresh’  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  quick  tiu-nover  needed.” 

Big  User  of  Color 

The  entry  into  San  Francisco  was 
accomplished  in  the  past  two  years. 
Coincidentally  the  MacFarlane  organ¬ 
ization  jumped  its  newspaper  linage 
and  expanded  its  use  of  color  copy, 
which  previously  had  been  used  with 
great  success  in  Oakland  and  Berke¬ 
ley. 

Today  the  candy  firm’s  color  copy 
exceeds  its  linage  in  black  and  white. 
MacFarlane  color  linage  was  second 
in  the  area  only  to  Standard  Oil  color 
advertising,  one  survey  showed. 

In  a  consumer  survey  in  which  all 
identification  had  been  removed  from 
a  color  ad,  187  persons  in  250  said 
they  had  seen  the  copy.  Two  hundred 
and  sixteen  knew  whose  it  was  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  some  had  not  seen  it. 

A  survey  of  copy  used  in  four  news¬ 
papers  showed  85.6''f  of  the  persons 
interviewed  had  seen  the  copy;  78.4% 
knew  it  as  MacFarlane’s  and  35.7% 
had  read  the  fine  print  in  the  ad. 

The  organization  has  expanded  its 
list  of  papers  from  the  start  and  today 
uses  all  the  dailies  in  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  Berkeley  and  Alameda. 

The  one-store  account  using  two- 
inch  copy  has  grown  into  a  seven - 
store  account  which  last  year  ex¬ 
pended  $50,000  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  Additional  proof  of  the  power 
of  the  advertising  is  found  in  the 
constant  inquiries  of  merchants  in  the 
metropolitan  trading  districts  for  sales 
rights  in  their  areas. 

“We  are  not  yet  ready  for  such  an 
expansion,’’  Mr.  Staley  said. 

Slogans  Protected 
Throughout  the  four  years  of  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion,  a  series  of  slogans 
and  expressions  has  been  evolved. 
Most  popular  among  these  are  “Awful 
fresh,”  “You  will  like  my  stuff,”  “Is 
gooder,”  “Taste  B4U  Buy”  and  the  ex¬ 
pression,  “You  can't  afford  it  but  its 
awful  good.”  The  last  named  has 
been  applied  consistently  to  English 
toffee. 

Believing  that  an  important  factor 
in  the  success  has  been  the  unusual 
advertising  slogans  developed,  the 
firm  has  spent  several  hundred  dollars 
for  copyrights  and  for  trademarks. 
The  large  color  advertisements  have 
all  been  copyrighted. 

“Our  advertising  appears  practically 
every  week  of  the  year,”  Mr.  Staley 
said.  “We  rely  on  it  to  maintain 
volume  in  our  stores.  Candy  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  seasonal  commodity,  but, 
through  consistent  advertising,  we 
maintain  volume  the  year  around  and 
do  excellent  business  during  such  sea¬ 
sons  as  Christmas  and  Easter.  Other 
chains  rely  on  fountains  and  ice  cream 
for  summer.  We  sell  only  candy  in 
our  stores. 

“Therefore  we  'oelieve  that  our  ad¬ 
vertising  has  created  new  business. 


business  that  would  otherwise  not  go 
to  candy,  rather  than  taking  business 
away  from  our  competitors.” 

Price  It  Basic 

Little  of  the  copy  has  been  institu¬ 
tional.  The  basic  and  sure-fire  psy¬ 
chology,  despite  all  of  the  trimmings 
in  the  MacFarlane  copy,  lies  in  price, 
he  explained.  To  that  extent  the 
first  ads,  featuring  “Chocolate  creams, 
29c  a  pound,”  were  typical  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  on  which  the  chain  has  been 
built. 

But  the  readers  of  the  MacFarlane 
advertisements  relish  the  embellish¬ 
ments  in  the  copy.  Awful  Fresh 
MacFarlane  has  called  himself  Mr. 
Nuts  2U  MacFarlane,  Mr.  Paper  Bag 
MacFarlane,  Mr.  Kernal  MacKarlane, 
’Mr.  Taste  B4U  Buy  MacFarlane,  Chief 
Nut  MacFarlane  and  Mr.  Awful  Sweet 
MacFarlane.  He  has  been  annoimced 
in  the  public  prints  as  “Public  Nut 
No.  1,”  as  “Chief  Nut  in  the  House  of 
a  Million  Nuts”  and  by  various  other 
titles  which  call  attention  to  his  wares. 

Here  are  some  slogans  from  a 
Father’s  Day  advertisement,  which 
appeared  under  the  heading:  “Give 
your  old  man  a  break  for  one  day:  — 
Dad’s  Day  Sunday,”  with  the  drop: 
“Fill  the  old  devil  up  with  candy.” 

“Your  old  man  will  like  my  stuff”: 
“Don’t  drive  him  nuts;  give  him  nuts”; 
“For  the  love  of  Mike  don’t  give  it  to 
him  in  a  fancy  box — a  paper  bag  will 
do”  and  “Don’t  let  him,  or  any  male, 
kid  you  ’bout  not  having  a  sweet 
tooth.” 

A  Mother’s  Day  advertisement  was 
much  more  sedate  in  wording,  but 
presented  allure  in  the  reproduction 
of  candy  boxes  in  red  against  a  blue 
background.  Reversing  the  procedure 
of  the  Father’s  Day  copy,  this  gave 
brief  mention  to  bulk  in  bag  prices 
and  stressed  fancy  boxes,  the  “big 
whopper  5-pound  box”  and  free  wrap¬ 
ping  for  mailing. 

Particularly  intriguing  and  seduc¬ 
tive  are  MacFarlane's  displays  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  cashew  nut.  One  such 
presentation  read: 

“I  am  introducing  the  exotic 
Cashew  Nut,  the  nut  that  looks  like 
a  comma,  sounds  like  a  sneeze,  grows 
on  the  end  of  a  fruit  in  India,  comes 
13,000  miles  to  you  (nuts  2U)  and  is 
awful  good,  awful  tasty,  awful  fresh, 
it  tastes  like  MORE,  you  will  like  my 
stuff.” 

Does  It  Pay? 

Does  such  expensive  copy  pay?  Is 
it  advisable  on  so  wide  a  scale  for 
promotion  of  goods  sold  at  small  profit 
margin?  Awful  Fresh  MacFarlane 
and  his  partner  say  yes. 

Some  of  the  claims  to  advertising 
laurels  which  “Awful  Fresh”  and  his 
partner,  who  still  writes  all  of  the 
copy,  might  make  are: 

More  candy  advertising  by  far  than 
all  their  competitiors  in  the  area 
combined. 

One  of  the  greatest  newspaper  space 
users  among  the  nation’s  candymak- 
ers  and  chain  stores.  (A  hasty  survey 
of  candy  advertising  copy  obtained 
over  a  long  period  through  a  clipping 
.service  indicates  a  possible  first 
place.) 

Believed  to  be  first  and  foremost 
exponent  of  color  copy  for  candy  sell¬ 
ing. 

Tops  in  his  area  in  chain  store 
candy  selling,  and  in  the  running  for 
first  place  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
region  candy  selling  by  all  types  of 
merchandising  services. 

Admitted  champion  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  candy  sales  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion. 

Such  is  the  chain  weaned  on  two- 
inch  newspaper  advertisements,  a 
coming  giant  today  thanks  to  large 
scale  color  copy  in  all  the  newspapers 
of  its  area. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Editorial  Pages 
Re-Educating 
Potent  Minority 

Pulitzer  Winner  Says  Day  of 

Slam-Bong  Partisan 
Editorials  Is  Done 

Newspaper  editorial  pages  are  con¬ 
tributing  greatly  to  the  re-educatioir 
of  America  to  the  meaning  of  prin¬ 
ciples.  W.  W.  Waymack,  editor  of  the 
editorial  pages,  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune,  believes.  The  winner  of 
the  1937  Pulitzer  prize  for  editorial 
writing  commented  up>on  the  editorial 
l>age  as  follows  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher: 

“  ‘They  say’  that  nobody  reads  edi¬ 
torials  except  those  who  have  to — 
proofreaders  and  Pulitzer  award  com¬ 
mittees — and  that,  anyhow,  newspa¬ 
pers  no  longer  have  any  influence  on 
affairs. 

“Like  most  generalizations,  this  is 
largely  cynical  nonsense. 

Serious  Times  Moke  Serious  Readers 

“Of  course  only  a  minority  reads 
.serious  discussion.  I  believe  that  se¬ 
rious  times  greatly  increase  that  mi¬ 
nority.  We  have  had  such  times  since 
1929.  This  country  has  not  had  to  face 
fundamental  discussion  for  a  long, 
long  time.  Even  the  Civil  War  period 
was  probably  not  comparable.  We 
really  have  to  go  back  to  the  nation- 
forming  days. 

“Books,  magazines,  forums,  radio 
and  newspapers  are  all  playing  roles 
in  the  re-^ucation  of  America  to 
the  meaning  of  principles,  shibboleths, 
ideals.  What  does  ‘democracy’  mean? 
What  ‘Liberty’?  What  ‘Individualism’? 
I  think  they  meant  virtually  nothing 
for  some  generations.  They  are  tak¬ 
ing  on  now  a  new  (or  old)  meaning- 
content. 

“American  newspaper  editorial 
pages  certainly  are  contributing  to 
this.  Obviously,  the  multitude  does 
not  go  to  these  pages  to  find  out  how 
votes  should  be  cast.  Nineteen  thirty- 
six  was  not  necessary  to  tell  intelli¬ 
gent  editors  that.  But  these  pages  do. 
in  my  judgment,  influence  gradually 
the  thinking  of  the  more  intelligent 
minority,  which  in  time  will  influence 
decisions.  And  I  certainly  do  not 
mean  by  ‘intelligent  minority’  any 
elite  based  on  wealth  or  even  formal 
education. 

Extreme  Bias  Is  Fatal 

"The  day  of  the  slam-bang  parli- 
."ian  editorial  is,  as  I  see  it,  done.  The 
value  of  an  editorial  page  is  lessened, 
in  some  cases  about  to  zero,  by  ex¬ 
treme  bias.  Our  typical  newspapters 
are  not  class  publications  any  longer; 
they  go  to  all  strata.  I  personally  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  maximum  service  is 
given  and  the  maximum  influence 
realized  when  an  editorial  page  de¬ 
liberately  includes  wisely-selected, 
diversified  interpretive  material  that 
gives  a  pretty  fair  presentation  of  all 
major  points  of  view  on  all  major 
issues.  If  a  newspapers’  own  editor¬ 
ials  cannot  stand  up  under  this  test, 
something  is  wrong  with  them,  and 
they  ought  not  to  stand  up.  Moreover. 
I  am  strongly  for  fortifying  this  kind 
of  service  with  a  seriously  handled 
‘forum’  for  readers  to  argue  in.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  compietitive  conditions — 
radio,  etc. — force  newspapers  more 
and  more  into  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
that  it  is  a  ‘swell’  thing  for  the  news¬ 
papers  and  for  our  democratic  society. 

“It  is  impossible  to  compare  news¬ 
paper  editorial  pages  of  today  with 
those  of  an  indefinite  past  and  mea¬ 
sure  relative  influence.  There  is  no 
common  denominator  for  the  New 
York  Tribune  of  Horace  Greeley’s 


N.  Y.  TRIO  AT  AD  CLUB  LUNCHEON 


Pictured  at  the 
luncheon  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of 
New  York  April  28 
during  ANPA  week 
are  Roy  W.  Howard, 
president  and  editor 
of  the  New  York 
World  -  Telegram 
(left),  Edwin  S. 
Friendly,  business 
manager  of  the  New 
York  Sun  (center) 
and  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  publisher 
and  president  of  the 
New  York  Times. 


day.  with  15,000  circulation,  and  the 
large  number  of  modern  dailies  ag¬ 
gregating  millions  and  millions  of 
circulation.  This  difference  in  circula¬ 
tion  figures  merely  hints  at  the  dif¬ 
ferences  on  all  the  determining  con¬ 
ditions. 

“Incidentally,  what  old  timer  among 
the  editorial  giants  was  more  soundly 
useful  than  is  William  Allen  White 
today? 

“Consider,  for  instance,  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  agriculture’s  views  and 
enormously  important  interests. 

“Unquestionably  the  American  press 
has  its  problems  and  its  defects.  The 
shift  of  the  press  into  fewer  units, 
each  representing  a  relatively  huge 
capital  concentration,  is  a  shift  which 
obviously  imposes  sharper  obligations 
on  those  who  manage  the  press  for 
private  profit.  Power  does  carry  ob¬ 
ligation.  And  control  over  any  of  the 
major  agencies  of  public  information 
is  power.  With  this,  among  other 
future  problems,  recognized,  I  want 
merely  to  add  that  the  American 
press  is  not  only  by  far  the  best  in 
the  world  but  that  it  is  better  today, 
in  terms  of  honest  performance  and 
social  value,  than  it  ever  has  been." 

Will  Sell  Mentions 
In  Radio  Programs 

More  than  a  hundred  newspapers 
ir.  cities  of  100,000  population  or  more 
have  already  agreed  to  a  plan  of  sell¬ 
ing  advertising  mentions  in  their  radio 
programs,  the  Lahey-Daly  Company, 
New  York  advertising  concern,  has 
announced. 

The  plan  calls  for  continuing  the 
program  as  an  editorial  feature,  but 
including  in  parenthesis  the  name  of 
the  advertiser  or  product  when  or¬ 
dered.  An  asterisk  beside  the  trade 
name  would  refer  to  the  word  “Ad¬ 
vertisement”  below.  A  sample  pro¬ 
gram  looks  like  this: 


1:00 

WEAK — VV'eather  reports. 

WOR — Health  talk.  (‘Borden's  Milk) 

WJZ — Farm  and  home  hour. 
tV.ABC — Betty  and  Bob.  sketch;  Betty  Crock¬ 
er,  “Cooking."  {‘Crisco) 

WHN — Singin’  Sam.  (*Oxydol) 


‘Advertisement 

Thomas  F.  Daly,  partner  in  the  firm, 
said  first  order  for  insertion  had  al¬ 
ready  been  received,  for  a  West  Coast 
program.  He  is  suggesting  to  adver¬ 
tisers  that  they  set  aside  2%  of  their 
radio  program  costs  for  newspaper 
advertising  of  this  kind,  using  all 
newspapers  available  in  their  broad¬ 
cast  territory,  and  repeating  for  each 
broadcast.  Since  network  time  is  sold 
for  at  least  13  weeks  at  a  time,  the 
newspaper  advertising  would  run  at 
least  that  long.  In  addition,  he  pre¬ 
dicted  that  newspapers  would  be  able 
to  sell  local  advertisers  on  the  plan. 

Lahey-Daly  Company,  acting  as 
publishers’  representative  for  this 
type  of  advertising,  would  collect  a 
commission  of  10%  on  billings.  Rates 
set  by  newspapers  thus  far  range  from 
$1  to  $3.50. 


News  Services  on 
"War  Footing/' 
Paris  Tells  SDX 

INS  Editor  Gives  Founders' 
Day  Address  at  Dallas  .  .  . 
Tells  of  Combat  Perils 

The  world  news  services  have  been 
“on  war  footing”  since  the  Germans’ 
march  into  the  Rhineland;  and  major 
war  is  certain  to  come  when  the 
democracies  make  up  their  minds  to 
call  a  halt  to  the  dictators,  Barry  Faris. 
editor-in-chief  of  the  International 
News  Service,  told  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  Founders’  Day  dinner  at  the 
Hotel  Adolphus,  Dallas,  April  30. 

Mr.  Faris  told  of  the  difficulties 
under  which  foreign  correspondents 
are  working  at  present,  declaring  that 
70%  of  the  nations  are  under  news 
censorship  of  one  kind  or  another. 

He  declared  war  coverage  today 
may  be  required  at  almost  any  point, 
and  told  how  H.  R.  Knickerbocker, 
ace  war  correspondent  for  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  faced  war  perils 
in  Abyssinia,  with  Franco’s  forces  in 
Spain  and,  when  sent  to  China  for  a 
comparative  rest,  arrived  in  time  for 
the  “shambles  of  Shanghai  and  the 
bombing  of  Nanking.” 

Internment  or  "Suicide” 

Mr.  Faris  read  some  humorous  and 
serious  letters  from  his  correspondents 
at  Vienna  and  Moscow.  The  former 
was  twice  jailed  after  the  German 
“anschluss”  and  escaped  internment  in 
a  concentration  camp  or  being  con¬ 
demned  to  “suicide”  only  through  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  American  legation. 

Prior  to  making  the  principal  Foun¬ 
ders’  Day  address,  Mr.  Faris  was  hon¬ 
ored  with  a  commission  as  lieutenant - 
colonel  on  Governor  Allred’s  staff. 

Alfonso  Johnson  was  toastmaster  at 
the  dinner.  C.  F.  Weekley,  president, 
Dallas  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
presided.  Brief  talks  were  made  by 
Walter  R.  Humphrey  of  the  Temple 
(Tex.)  Telegram,  Allen  Merriam  of 
Dallas  Times  Herald;  G.  B.  Dealey  of 
Dallas  News,  and  Ray  Baumgardner, 
head  of  the  Dallas  INS  bureau.  C. 
Blackmon  planned  arrangements. 


GOV.  QUINN  DROPS  SUIT 

At  the  request  of  counsel  for  Gov. 
Robert  E.  Quinn  of  Rhode  Island,  a 
$500,000  civil  libel  suit  brought  by 
him  against  Walter  E.  O’Hara,  former 
publisher  of  Providence  (R.  I.)  Star 
Tribune  and  former  head  of  the  Nar- 
ragansett  Racing  Association,  was 
discontinued  April  26  by  Judge  A.  A. 
Archambault  in  East  Greenwich. 
R.  I.  The  governor  said  he  did  not 
care  to  press  the  charge  in  view  of 
O'Hara's  public  apologj-. 


Von  Wiegand 
Warns  Press 
to  Keep  Faith 

Noted  Writer  "Distressed"  at 
Increasing  Loss  of  Prestige 
by  U.  S.  Papers 

Karl  von  Wiegand,  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  for  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  returned  to  New  York  this  wedt 
from  a  2(j, 000- 
mile  aerial  jaunt 
from  London  via 
the  Orient  and 
he  brought  with 
him  a  message 
for  American 
publishers. 

“I  am  d  i  s  - 
tressed,”  he  said, 
“to  find  that  the 
newspapers  of 
our  coimtry  are 
steadily  and  in- 

Karl  von  Wiegand  creasingly  losing 
their  influence 

and  prestige  in  the  public  mind. 

“I  base  that  feeling  upon  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  people  who  tell 
me  ‘I  don’t  believe  any  more  what  is 
in  the  newspapers.’  These  same  peo¬ 
ple  charge  that  the  majority  of  news¬ 
papers  of  today  are  no  longer  im¬ 
partial  or  objective  in  the  treatment  of 
news,  and,  of  course,  there  is  the 
usual  complaint  of  the  invasion  of 
private  lives. 

Fears  Public's  Indifference 

“All  this  might  not  be  very  serious, 
if  public  opinion  does  not  in  time  be¬ 
come  indifferent  to  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  possible  legislation  restrict¬ 
ing  that  freedom.  No  Congress  could 
pass  laws  limiting  the  freedom  of  the 
press  unless  public  opinion  is  indif¬ 
ferent  to  that  freedom,  and  that  indif¬ 
ference  could  only  grow  out  of  a  loss 
of  faith  in  the  newspapers. 

“I  am  afraid  that  the  American 
public  does  not  fully  appreciate  Ae 
boon  of  a  free  press  since  they  have 
not  seen  what  a  gagged  or  rigidly 
governmentally  censored  or  controlled 
press  looks  like. 

“A  free  press  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  to  a  democracy,  but  does  not 
exist  and  cannot  exist  in  any  of  the 
dictatorships  of  today. 

“Just  picture  to  yourself  a  press  in 
the  U.  S.  today  which  could  not  even 
in  a  friendly  manner  criticize  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  Washington.” 

Mr.  von  Wiegand  then  explained 
that  at  one  time,  not  so  long  ago, 
there  was  a  free  press  in  Germany;  a 
press,  he  said,  which  was  far  freer 
than  ours  of  today  because  it  was  not 
even  limited  to  good  taste. 

Prefers  Zeppelins  to  Planes 

Mr.  von  Wiegand  made  the  trip 
from  the  Orient  to  California  on  one 
of  the  Clipiier  ships,  thus  establish¬ 
ing  himself  as  the  first  man  ever  to 
cross  the  Pacific  in  both  heavier  and 
lighter  than  air  craft.  “I  would  far 
rather  travel  by  Zeppelin  than  by  air¬ 
plane,”  he  said,  “but  I  like  all  kinds 
of  air  travel.”  He  has  flown  over 
every  continent  except  Australia. 

He  recalled  that  this  interview  was 
two  days  before  the  anniversary 
of  the  Hindenburg’s  destruction  at 
Lakehurst.  He  explained  he  was 
scheduled  to  sail  on  the  dirigible  on 
that  trip  but  had  changed  his  mind. 
However,  he  said  he  was  disappointed 
that  the  dispute  over  shipment  of 
helium  to  Germany  held  up  the  sailing 
of  the  great  sister  ship  of  the  Hinden- 
burg.  Now,  he  said,  “I  will  have  to 
return  next  week  to  Germany  by 
boat." 
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iVhite  Warns  of  Ad  Agents 
Free  Press  Threat 


Noted  Editor  Sees  Grave  Danger  of  Organized 


Control  of  Newspaper  Opinion  Through 


Political  Advisers  of  National  Advertisers 


JTILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE,  editor  and 
publisher,  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette, 
jnd  new  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  gave 
solemn  warning  in  an  address  in 
Philadelphia  May  2  of  a  new  menace 
m  a  free  press  in  America. 

Speaking  before  nearly  1,000  stu¬ 
dents  of  Wharton  School  of  Business, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  “Mer- 
iandising  the  News  in  a  Machine 
.tge,”  Mr.  White  declared: 

“The  new  menace  to  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  a  menace  in  this  coun- 
ly  vastly  more  acute  than  the  men- 
ice  from  government,  may  come 
hrough  the  pressure  not  of  one  group 
jf  advertisers,  but  of  a  wide  section 
jf  newspaper  advertisers. 

Powerful  Pressure  on  Newspapers" 
"Newspaper  advertising  is  now 
placed  somewhat,  if  not  largely, 
•hrough  nation-wide  advertising  agen¬ 
cies.  In  recent  years  these  agencies 
have  become  advisors  of  great  indus- 
lial  corporations  who  also  advertise. 
These  advertising  agencies  imdertake 
to  protect  their  clients  from  what  the 
clients  and  their  advertising  agents 
tnay  regard  as  real  dangers,  from  in- 
jnical  social,  political  or  industrial 
Jifluences. 

As  advisers  the  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  may  exercise  unbelievably  pow¬ 
erful  pressure  upon  newspapers. 
There  is  grave  danger  that  in  the 
coming  decade,  as  social,  industrial 
aid  economic  problems  become  more 
and  more  acute,  this  capacity  for  or¬ 
ganized  control  of  newspaper  opinion 
through  the  political  advisors  of  na- 
‘aonal  advertisers  will  strengthen.  The 
adviser  paid  in  turn  to  control  public 
opinion  may  constitute  a  new  threat 
to  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

It  is  well  to  be  warned  in  advance. 
It  is  well  to  be  prepared  for  this  at¬ 
tack.  Ultimately  the  danger  will  pass. 
Sooner  or  later  when  the  American 
people  realize  the  source  of  pressure; 
the  pressure  will  be  powerless.  Its 
energy  will  dissipate.  But  if  and  when 
the  pressure  comes  from  the  powerful 
organized  agencies  which  control  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  advertising, 
the  press  and  the  people  should  know 
the  truth.  It  is  a  part  of  any  fair 
consideration  of  the  newspaper  in  the 
machine  age  to  raise  a  warning 
signal. 


lower  realms  of  reporting  and  copy 
reading  we  might  come  out  from  the 
clouds  of  su^icion  that  envelop  our 
noble  profession  at  the  moment. 

“These  are  problems  which  you  as 
yoimg  business  men  must  face  either 
as  owners  of  newspaper  securities,  as 
owners  of  properties  seeking  to  buy 
advertising,  or  as  investment  bankers 
who  will  play  Providence  to  the  little 
tin  gods  or  as  leading  citizens  who 
will  make  public  opinion.  We  are 
members  one  of  another. 

Press  Will  Broaden  Influence 

“The  newspapers  will  broaden  their 
sphere  of  influence,  and  will  come  out 
of  the  present  shadow  only  when  lib¬ 
eral,  open-minded  opinion  in  the 
middle  class  demands  a  really  free 
press.  No  law  is  restricting  us  now, 
no  compulsion  restrains  us  save  that 
of  social  influence.  But  I  suppose  in 
the  end  newspapers  cannot  be  free, 
absolutely  free  in  the  highest  and  best 
sense  until  the  whole  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  structure  of  American  life  is 
open  to  reason,  open  to  the  free  in¬ 
terplay  of  democratic  processes. 

“Good  newspapers  and  bad  news¬ 
papers  we  shall  always  have,  high- 
minded  and  dumb,  venal  and  upright, 
careless  and  greedy.  We  cannot  hope 
for  perfection  in  our  profession  until 
it  has  been  attained  in  all  other  pro¬ 
fessions.  But  there  is  a  reasonable 
and  justifiable  hope  that  the  merchan¬ 
dising  of  the  news  in  this  country  will 
continue  to  grow  more  and  more  in¬ 
telligent,  less  and  less  restricted  by 
self-interest  and  will  become  to  an 
appreciably  greater  extent  a  vehicle 
of  truth. 

“Publishers  have  an  interest  in  a 
free  press.  But  it  is  not  a  mercenary 
interest.  Publishers  can  make  money 
without  freedom.  A  subsidized  state 
controlled  press  still  would  be  profit¬ 
able  to  the  men  who  own  the  news¬ 
papers.  But  how  about  the  public? 
There  is  the  rub.  It  is  the  readers,  the 
people  themselves  who  need  sources 
of  information,  pure  and  undefiled. 
The  people  lose  most  and  suffer  soon- 


GOLDEN  WEDDING  DAY 

Mrs.  Josephus  Daniels  cuts  the  wedding 
cake  as  the  Ambassador  to  Mexico  looks  on 
at  their  golden  wedding  anniversary  cele¬ 
bration  held  May  2  at  Wakestone,  the 
Daniels'  residence  at  Raleigh.  N.  C.,  where 
Mr.  Daniels  publishes  the  News  and  Ob¬ 
server.  Mrs.  Daniels'  birthday  was  cele¬ 
brated  May  I,  with  a  cake  bearing  69 
candles.  The  50th  wedding  anniversary 
was  celebrated  May  2  with  a  reception  at¬ 
tended  by  1,100  invited  guests.  On  May 
13  Mr.  Daniels  will  observe  his  own  76th 
birthday.  Mr.  Daniels  went  from  Mexico 
City  to  New  York  for  the  AP-ANPA  meet¬ 
ings,  stopping  at  Washington  for  a  con¬ 
ference  v/ith  President  Roosevelt  on  •.'he 
trip  back  to  Raleigh. 

cst  and  hardest  when  a  free  press 
passes.” 

Mr.  White  declared  that  “class  con¬ 
sciousness”  was  “discrediting  the  press 
of  the  world  today,  particularly  the 
press  of  the  English-speaking  democ¬ 
racies.” 

“Any  newspaper  in  any  American 
town  represents  a  considerable  lot  of 
capital  for  the  size  of  the  town,”  he 
went  on.  “The  owners  of  newspaper 
investments,  whether  they  be  bankers, 
stockholders  of  a  corporation  or  indi¬ 
viduals,  feel  a  rather  keen  sense  of 
financial  responsibility  and  they  pass 
their  anxiety  along  to  newspaper 
operatives  whether  these  operatives 
be  superintendents  known  as  manag¬ 
ing  editors,  foremen  known  as  city 
editors,  or  mere  wage  earners  known 
as  editorial  writers,  copy  desk  men, 
reporters  or  what  not. 

“The  sense  of  property  goes  thrill¬ 
ing  down  the  line.  It  produces  a  slant 


Fair  Treatment  for  Reform 

The  problem  of  the  American 
newspaper  today  is  to  open  its  chan- 
of  cordial  reception  to  new  social 
ideals  and  to  insure  fair  treatment 
for  any  reform  or  any  reformer  who 
K  obviously  honest,  reasonably  intel- 
and  backed  by  any  consider¬ 
able  minority  of  the  public. 

How  can  this  be  done?  How  can 
jbe  newspapers  become  open  minded? 
don’t  know.  They  might  try  intelU- 
Sence.  They  might  try  to  hire  as 
ooorkeepers  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
on  copy  desks  and  in  editorial  chairs 
oien  who  are  free  to  make  decisions 
about  newspaper  copy,  guided  by 
tneir  own  instincts,  following  their 
own  hunches  and  not  controlled  by 
^  itch  to  move  to  the  next  higher 
desk  by  pleasing  His  High  Potency 
"iho  sits  in  the  mahogany  panelled 
•■wm  in  front  of  the  front  of  the  front 
office. 

If  owners  would  encourage  a  little 
dhronic  arthritis  of  the  knee  in  the 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  HEADS  MEET 

At  the  luncheon  April  28  given  by  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York  in  honor  of  the 
visiting  newspaper  publishers,  leaders  of  two  great  press  associations  met.  The  above 
picture  taken  by  an  Associated  Press  photographer  shows  Hugh  Bailiie,  left,  president 
of  the  United  Press  since  April,  1935,  greeting  Robert  McLean,  president  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  who  was  elected  president  of  the  Associated  Press  last  week. 


and  a  bias  that  in  time  becomes — un¬ 
consciously  and  probably  in  all  hon¬ 
esty  is — a  prejudice  against  any  man 
or  anything  or  any  cause  that  seri¬ 
ously  affects  the  right,  title  and  in¬ 
terest  of  any  other  capital,  however 
invested. 

“So  we  find  the  American  press 
frankly  backing  by  moral  support 
whatever  business  has  any  reasonable 
right  to  fee-simple  title.  It  is  not  the 
advertising  department  that  controls 
the  news.  A  paper  may  be  scrupu¬ 
lously  careful  to  print  the  news  and 
scorn  the  demands  of  its  more  obvious 
sources  of  income,  from  advertisers 
or  from  even  subscribers.  Newspaper¬ 
men  may  lean  over  backwards  in 
their  upright  attitude  toward  the  ob¬ 
viously  unfair  demands  of  advertisers 
and  the  moronic  prejudices  of  sub¬ 
scribers  and  still  may  be  poor  miser¬ 
able  sinners  when  they  discuss 
problems  affecting  the  stability  of 
institutions  that  are  founded  entirely 
upon  the  economic  status  quo.  It  is 
not  the  department  store  but  the 
country  club  that  has  discredited  the 
American  newspap)er  in  so  far  as  it 
has  lost  caste  with  the  American 
people. 

"We  Have  Lost  Caste" 

“We  editors  realize  that  we  have 
lost  caste.  We  are  on  the  bad  books, 
not  heavily  in  the  red  on  the  books 
but  teetering  back  and  forth  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  ledger,  of  public 
esteem.  Labor  as  a  class  distrusts  us. 
It  wouldn’t  distrust  us  entirely  with¬ 
out  reason. 

“It  is  a  shame  that  the  public  also 
has  to  discount  certain  areas  of  the 
plughat  section  of  the  newspaper  gal¬ 
lery  which  is  supposed  to  be  impar¬ 
tial,  high-minded,  absolutely  depend¬ 
able.  One  should  quickly  qualify  this 
statement.  It  is  not  true  of  all  papers 
nor  of  any  paper  at  all  times.  More¬ 
over  in  the  last  three  years  great 
improvement  has  been  made  by  the 
metropolitan  press  as  a  whole.” 

Declaring  the  reporters,  trained  to 
handle  labor  struggles  are  “few  and 
the  struggles  are  many,”  Mr.  White 
said  much  room  remains  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  handling  labor  news  by  the 
American  press.  We  must  not  forget,” 
ho  reminded,  “that  in  a  wide  circle 
of  American  newspaper  readers  we 
are  ‘the  capitalist  press.’ 

Direct  Pressure  Waning 
“Every  new  day  produces  its  new 
dangers,  its  own  peculiar  threats  to 
liberty.  The  time  was,  a  decade  or  so 
ago,  when  it  seemed  likely  that  the 
direct  pressure  of  large  advertisers, 
as  for  instance  department  stores, 
might  affect  the  press  with  a  bias. 
Probably  that  danger  is  decreas¬ 
ing. 

“The  newspaper  publi.sher  stands  the 
economic  equal  of  his  largest  adver¬ 
tiser,  and  today  the  average  publisher 
is  wise  enough  to  know  that  in  the 
newspap>er  business  it  pays  to  be 
honest. 

“We  publishers  and  owners  of  the 
more  solidly  prosperous  papers  real¬ 
ize  our  obligations  to  the  public,  the 
obligation  to  present  the  facts  without 
fear.  We  realize  that  in  our  profes¬ 
sion  the  quick,  hot  dollar  is  a  dirty 
dollar.  We  understand  well  that  the 
dirty  dollar  in  the  long  run  is  not 
profitable.  So  the  immediate  threat 
of  the  big  department  store  advertiser 
may  be  discounted. 

“But  a  changing  environment  pro¬ 
duces  a  change  of  function  in  every 
form  of  life  and  we  are  now  faced 
with  a  possible  new  menace  to  our 
freedom.  Perhaps  I  should  say  to 
your  freedom  as  citizens.  For  after 
all  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  not 
necessary  to  guarantee  newspaper 
profits.  The  freedom  of  the  press  is 
necessary  to  guarantee  human  rights 
and  human  liberties  apart  from  the 
newspaperman’s  prosi)erity.” 
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Duluth  Herald, 
News-Tribune, 
Still  Closed 


aid  and  Examiner.  The  hearing  will 
determine  whether  the  guild’s  juris¬ 
dictional  claims  shall  be  substantiated 
by  certification  or  by  consent  election. 


Publisher  Is  Advising 
Readers  by  Radio  As  to  the 
Course  of  the  Guild  Strike 


Writers  at  "Ringside' 
In  Political  Drama 


Acme  Prepares  Small 
Trans-Ceiver  Unit 

A  new  telephoto  combination  re¬ 
ceiver  and  transmitter  has  been  de¬ 
signed  by  Acme  Newspictures,  Inc., 


London,  Tripp 
To  Speak  at 
Inland  Sessions 


The  Duluth  Herald  and  News- 
Tribune,  both  Ridder  newspapers,  will 
complete  their  first  month  of  suspen¬ 
sion  this  weekend  forced  by  an  ulti¬ 
matum  of  the  Lake  Superior  News¬ 
paper  Guild  demanding  a  guild  shop. 
The  guild  strike  was  called  April  3 
and  the  papers  have  not  published 
since  April  8. 

Publisher  J.  H.  Jordan  has  been  en¬ 
deavoring  by  means  of  nightly  broad¬ 
casts  from  a  local  radio  station  to 
keep  his  readers  informed  as  to  the 
course  of  the  strike. 

Attempt  to  Publish 

An  attempt  was  made  to  publish 
last  week  after  members  of  the  photo¬ 
engravers,  stereotypers,  pressmen  and 
typographical  unions  were  ordered  by 
their  organizations  to  return  to  work 
and  observe  their  contracts.  The  me¬ 
chanical  men  made  an  effort  to  return 
to  the  plant  early  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  but  were  barred  by  mass  picketing 
of  guildsmen,  reinforced  by  members 
of  other  CIO  unions. 

Publisher  Jordan  has  issued  several 
broadsides  advising  his  readers  as  to 
his  stand  against  the  guild  shop  which 
he  reiterated  this  week. 


Stoii  Attends  Negotiations 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  on  the  Pacific 

Coast,  an  entire  staff  of  both  guild 
and  non-guild  members  is  sitting  in 
on  negotiations  between  the  Stockton 
(Calif.)  Guild  chapter  and  the  Stock- 
ton  Record.  Negotiations  are  being 
carried  on  simultaneously  but  sepa¬ 
rately  with  the  Stockton  Independent, 
the  morning  paper. 

The  request  that  the  entire  staff  of 
the  Record  be  permitted  to  sit  in  on 
negotiations  was  made  by  Irving  Mar¬ 
tin,  Sr.,  publisher  of  the  paper,  and 
the  request  was  honored  by  guild 
officers. 


HARRiSBxntG,  Pa.,  May  3 — State  Capi¬ 
tol  newsmen,  on  a  routine  visit  to 
Governor  Earle’s  executive  mansion 
here  April  27,  walked  into  the  biggest 
story  of  the  current  politiccd  campaign 
and  were  invited  by  the  governor  to 
sit  as  witnesses  to  a  face-to-face  po¬ 
litical  fight  which  resulted  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  State  Attorney  General 
Charles  J.  Margiotti. 

Margiotti  had  accused  two  other 
members  of  Earle’s  Cabinet  the  pre¬ 
vious  night  of  accepting  bribes  for  the 
passage  of  legislation  favorable  to 
brewery  interests,  and  was  “on  the 
carpet’’  when  correspondents  arrived. 
Public  Service  Commissioner  Rich¬ 
ard  J.  Beamish,  noted  former  news¬ 
paperman,  was  a  third  party  to  the 
fight,  which  was  witnessed  by  the 
following  correspondents:  Tom  Reedy, 
AP;  James  Shepley,  UP;  Ray  Wil- 
cove,  INS;  Paul  W.  Ramsey,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer;  Wilbur  Halbert, 
Harrisburg  Telegraph;  Charles  Miller, 
Harrisbtirg  Evening  News;  George 
Fisher,  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Robert 
Taylor,  Pittsburgh  Press,  and  Sam  A. 
O'Neal,  Washington  correspondent,  St. 
Louis  Star-Times. 

Taking  full  advantage  of  his  “ring¬ 
side”  seat,  Ramsey  wrote  as  follows: 
"The  three  principals  paced  the  floor, 
in  and  about  chairs  of  rep»orters,  as 
\hey  argued  back  and  forth.  Over 
and  over,  Earle  demanded  the  full  in¬ 
formation  held  by  Margiotti  that  he 
might  order  the  immediate  arrest  of 
‘the  bribed  and  the  briber.’  And  just 
as  adamantly,  the  Attorney  General, 
bald  and  white  faced  with  anger,  re¬ 
fused  to  part  with  it. 

“Beamish,  his  color  adding  to  his 
already  ruddy  face,  stalked  about  in 
the  role  of  the  Govenor’s  counsel,  be- 
ribboned  glasses  bobbing  on  his  nose 
and  a  red  tie  dangling  outside  his 
waistcoat.” 


Well-Rounded  Program  f 
Convention  May  17-18  ert 
Chicago  Is  Announced 


New  Acme  Trans-Ceiver. 

delivery  to 


and  will  be  ready  for 
clients  within  a  month. 

The  instrument,  notable  for  its 
compactness,  is  14  inches  wide,  eight 
inches  high  and  eight  inches  deep. 
It  will  transmit  or  receive  at  the 
throw  of  a  switch  and,  therefore,  has 
been  called  the  Trans-Ceiver. 

L.  A.  Thompson,  chief  telephoto 
engineer  of  Acme,  who  designed  the 
machine,  does  not  make  any  claim  at 
greater  speed  than  previous  models. 
“It  requires  seven  minutes  to  handle 
a  7  X  9  photograph,”  he  said.  “How¬ 
ever,  it  is  far  more  convenient  be¬ 
cause  it  can  be  placed  on  a  desk  near 
an  editor  and  watched  like  a  teletyp)e.” 

Mr.  Thompson  explained  that  the 
same  optical  unit  is  used  both  for 
sending  and  receiving  pictures.  A 
switch  reverses  the  amplifier  set-up 
and  therefore  reverses  the  lead  screw 
causing  the  optical  unit  to  move  in  an 
opposite  direction  in  sending. 


Chicago,  May  3 — Former  Governor 
Alfred  M.  Landon  of  Kansas,  1336 
Republican  Presidential  candidate, 
will  address  the  Wednesday  luncheon 
session  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation  spring  convention  here  at 
Hotel  Sherman,  May  17  and  18,  it 
was  announced  this  week  by  Pres¬ 
ident  E.  R.  Chapman,  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal. 

A  well-rounded,  two-day  program 
has  been  arranged,  embracing  reports 
on  the  free  publicity  evil;  circulation 
problems,  including  a  discussion  of 
“Adult  Reading  Habits”  by  Prof.  Guy 
T.  Buswell,  University  of  Chicago; 
the  lowa-Illinois  selling  plan  for  na¬ 
tional  advertising;  newspapers  as 
national  advertising  medium  by  Frank 
Tripp,  general  manager,  Gannett 
Newspapers;  “What  Co-Operation 
Should  a  Newspaper  Give  to  a  Na¬ 
tional  Advertiser?”  by  Arthur  E. 
Meyerhoff,  of  Neisser-Meyerhoff  Inc, 
Chicago  agency;  and  employe  rela¬ 
tions  by  Eugene  MacKinnon,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ANPA  Special  Standing 
Committee. 

’The  complete  program  follows: 


To  Appeal  NLRB  Ruling 

KNOXVILLE,  May  3 — The  Knoxville 
Journal  has  announced  that  an  ap¬ 
peal  would  be  taken  from  a  recent  in¬ 
termediate  report  filed  by  NLRB  Ex¬ 
aminer  Albert  Lohm  following  an 
NLRB  hearing  last  February,  on 
charges  made  by  the  Knoxville 
Newspaper  Guild.  The  arguments  by 
attorneys  for  the  Journal  and  for  the 
Labor  Board  will  be  heard  before  the 
Labor  Board  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
May  18. 


TOWN  NAMES  JOHNSON 

Robert  L.  Johnson  and  his  firm  have 
been  retained  as  management  con¬ 
sultants  by  Town,  magazine  feature 
supplement  for  weeklies,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  May  4  by  Hart  I.  Seely, 
president  of  Each  Week,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Town.  William  A.  Sturgis, 
formerly  a  partner  of  Smith,  Sturgis 
and  Moore,  New  York  agency,  will 
represent  the  Johnson  firm. 


EWALD  ENTERS  BANKING 

Henry  T.  Ewald,  president  of  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Co.,  Detroit  agency,  is 
listed  as  an  incorporator  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  for  charter  of  the  Wabeek 
State  Bank  of  Detroit,  a  new  state 
bank,  which  has  been  filed  with  the 
state  banking  commissioner  at  Lan¬ 
sing.  The  incorporation  calls  for 
$1,100,000  capital,  surplus  and  un¬ 
divided  profits.  Mr.  Ewald  will  be 
vice-president  of  the  bank. 


Open  Boston  Office 

BOSTON,  May  4 — Known  as  the  New 
England  District  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  a  regional  office 
with  headquarters  at  Boston  has  been 
formed  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
various  newspaper  locals  in  the  six 
New  England  states.  Eleven  city  guild 
chapters  have  joined  to  date.  The 
purpose  and  function  of  the  bureau 
will  be  to  maintain  an  organizer  in 
the  New  England  district. 


Chicago  Hearing  Set 
CHICAGO,  May  5  —  The  Regional 
Labor  Board  has  set  May  12  for  a 
hearing  on  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Guild’s  petition  to  determine  the 
proper  bargaining  imit  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  departments  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  American  and  Chicago  Her- 


Ti'esdav.  May  17 

10:00  A.M. — Call  to  Order 

President  Earl  R.  Chapman,  manager,  FInt 
(Mich.)  Journal. 

Roll  Call:  Minutes  of  the  Previous  Mcetisf. 

The  Secretary. 

Report  of  the  Bo.ird  of  Directors’  Meeting: 

(Held  Monday  Forenoon  and  Afternoon.) 

II.  Z.  Mitchell.  Secretary  of  the  Boirdi 
editor  of  the  Bemidji  (Minn.)  Pioneer. 

Inland’s  Memtiership  and  Fellowship: 

Tom  H.  Keene,  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth. 

Newsprint  Situation: 

Chairman  E.  P.  Adler  of  the  Inland  KewP 
print  Committee,  publisher,  Davenpert 
(Iowa)  Times. 

Vigilance  Committee: 

II.  Z.  Mitchell,  editor  Bemidji  Pioneer: 
Subjects — Free  Publicity  Evil.  "Monti 
Making  Out  Newspapermen  .\s  Bums." 

Social  Security  Matters: 

George  Price  Ellis,  C.P.A..  Wolf  &  Compm; 
Chicago,  past  president  of  .American  SocietJ 
of  Gertitied  Public  Accountants. 


EKINS  TO  SPEAK 

H.  R.  Ekins,  United  Press  foreign 
correspondent,  will  be  the  featured 
speaker  May  13,  14  and  15  at  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Oklahoma 
Press  Association  at  Ada. 


Tuesday  Noon  l.Uiichcon 
Adflress  by: 

Hfn  East.  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Trt'W- 
“Xi-wspaiHTs*  Part  in  Michigan  Consem- 
tion  Program/’ 


SIX  PHILA.-C/iMDEN  PAPERS  ADOPT  3c  PRICE 

FOLLOWING  adoption  of  a  3c  city  rate  this  week  by  the  New  York  Times 
and  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  publishers  of  six  Philadelphia  and  Camden 
standard  size  new.spapers  announced  their  per  copy  rate  in  Philadelphia,  Cam¬ 
den  and  suburbs  would  be  increased  from  2c  to  3c.  The  tabloid  Philadelvhia 
Daily  News  remains  at  2c.  The  change,  which  followed  conferences  of  the 
Inquirer,  Record,  Bulletin,  Ledger,  and  Camden  Courier  and  Post  publishers 
and  a  week  of  negotiations  with  the  news  carriers  union,  which  threatened  a 
strike  until  a  six-month  agreement  was  signed,  was  announced  as  “long  de¬ 
ferred”  and  was  attributed  to  substantial  increases  in  all  production  costs. 

The  Wilmington  (Del.)  Joumal-Every  Evening  will  also  increase  its  price 
from  2c  to  3c  May  9.  The  weekly  rate  will  be  raised  from  12c  to  15c. 

The  Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier-Citizen,  published  mornings,  also  raised  its 
retail  price  from  2c  to  3c  May  2,  with  the  afternoon  edition,  the  Leader, 
remaining  at  2c  “for  the  present.”  Long  Island  Daily  Press  also  increased 
its  newsstand  price  from  2c  to  3c  May  2.  The  Times  and  Herald  Tribune  in 
New  York  said  Wednesday  it  was  “too  early”  to  determine  public  reaction. 


Tuesday  .dflernoon 
.Milking  My  P.ipcr  Their  P.Tlicr — Frank  " 
Ri'CKEr,  the  Independence  (Mo.)  Exanitc 
.Adult  Reading  lEabits — Prof.  Guv  T.  Bcs- 
WELL,  professor  of  education  psycholo(J 
Chicago  fniversity. 

Circulation  Problems — John  M.  Canny. 
son  M’lifoiijiii  State  Journal,  vice-presidfut 
Central  States  Circulation  Managers  .Asst 
Cost  Comparisons — Fred  W.  Schaub.  business 
manager,  Decatur  (III.)  Herald  Keri/t- 
Protection  .Against  Fake  Classified  Advertisini 
— Robert  N.  Smiley,  man.agcr  Investmeiii 
Division,  Chicago  Better  Business  Bureau 


PA\ 


I 
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BOY  CARRIERS  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  WAGE-HOUR  BILL 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  May  4 — The  administration-supported  wage  and  hour 
bill,  subject  of  a  final  drive  for  enactment  at  the  insistence  of  President 
Roosevelt,  will  not  regulate  the  employment  of  newsboys.  The  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor,  through  its  secretary,  explained  that  the  bill  covers  only 
interstate  commerce  and  that  carriers  are  not  engaged  in  such  commerce. 
The  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  administrative  agency 
for  provisions  affecting  the  employment  of  juveniles,  expressed  the  same  view. 


Wednesday.  May  18 
IPednesday  Vorning 

Advertising — The  lowii  lllinois  Plan — J-  " 
Potter,  Rock  Island  (HI.)  Argus,  presided- 
Illinois  Daily  League;  Clare  MarSHAU- 
the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gasettc,  president. 
Iowa  Daily  Press  .Assn. 

The  Newspapers  and  Advertising— 
Trier.  gener,al  manager,  Gannett  Nesrsl* 
tiers.  Elmira.  N.  V. 

What  Cooperation  Should  a  Newspaper  O* 
to  a  National  .Advertiser? — .Arthur  ^ 
Mf.vf.rhoff,  of  Neisser-Meyerhott, 
Chicago. 

Newspaper  Promotion — Jacob  .A.  .-Albert,  Dt 
troit  News. 

It'cdncsday  S’oon  Liinelieon 

Address  by  Hon.  Alfred  M.  Landon,  fortnu 
Governor  of  Kansas. 


H'cdncsday  Afternoon 

Employee  Relations  —  Eugene  MAcKt**®* 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  .Associate* 
Question  and  Answer  Hour — Chairman  Cu* 
TON  F.  Karstaedt,  Beloit  (AA'is.l  Setes- 


for  may  7,  1938 
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■Qdvetthina  -H^enciei 


MWK  *  It  Tout  »Tb>i  "  _ 

PANIC!  DEPRESSION!  RECESSION! 

I  What's  th*  Diffarenca? 

Afur  Rli,  ^on'i  tlirjr  have  (Ac  same 

TNIV  AIL  SPBLL  VORBV.  TIODM.B,  UNHAPfRsiCU 
iBtt  NIGHTS.  OBSPONOENCY.  OfcSPAII.  PABAV 

OHrinf  Ih*  D«rh*il  D*y«  o4  If32  aurf  1933 

HINKS  refused  to  be  DEPRESSED! 

Aid  Now— We  Refuse  to  Be  Recessed 


QfkicM  Mcrdiaw^iiing  Ahways  Brmgi  lu  RifMwI  Comfimsatiofi 


OUlt  mCOIADS  AftI  OMNf 


YES  SIREE! 

WE  REFUSE  TO  BE  RECESSED!! 

J.  F.  Hink  &  Son-Barkaley 

A  Q,..l  Al».  H.iU 

HINK  S  MONTH-END  PROGRESS  SALE 
STARTS  TOMORROW 

QREATER  VALUES  THAN  EVER  BEFORE! 

HE  WONT  BE  "RECESSED" 


AFA  PROMOTES  MEETING  IN  GLASGOW 

MASON  BRITTON,  vice-chairman  ef  the  board  of  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Company,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America,  has  announced  the  AFA  is  cooperating  with  the  British  Adver¬ 
tising  Association  in  its  efforts  to  promote  the  Fourth  International  Adver¬ 
tising  Convention  to  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  British  Empire  Exhibi¬ 
tion  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  June  25  to  29.  The  AFA  annual  convention  is 
to  be  held  in  Detroit  June  12  to  16.  The  Federation  has  participated  in  three 
international  conventions — the  first  in  London  in  1924;  second  in  Berlin  in 
1929;  and  the  third  in  Paris  last  summer. 

NEWSPAPERS  BEST  FOR  TOURIST  ADVERTISING 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN.,  MAY  3 — Newspaper  advertising,  backed  up  by  soimd 
editorial  cooperation  of  publishers  by  running  interesting  resort  sections, 
is  the  best  of  all  possible  media  for  advertising  the  toxirist  business,  Brad  A. 
Lawrence,  director  of  the  Knoxville  Tourist  Bureau,  said  here  today.  He 
pointed  to  an  average  cost  of  .735  cent  per  reply  for  advertising  in  17  daily 
newspapers  in  large  cities  of  the  country  last  May  and  June.  For  an  expen¬ 
diture  of  $1,212  in  advertising  during  these  two  months,  the  Tourist  Bureau 
received  1,649  replies,  Lawrence  said. 

STOCKHOLDERS  APPROVE  INSTITUTIONAL  ADS 

STOCKHOLDERS  of  the  Texas  Corporation,  meeting  in  New  York  last 
week,  decided  to  spend  through  institutional  advertising  in  newspapers 
any  amoimt  of  money  deemed  necessary  to  protect  their  interests  where 
taxation  is  concerned.  This  is  one  of  the  few  times  where  stockholders  have 
taken  action  on  an  advertising  campaign.  The  campaign,  it  was  explained, 
would  probably  not  be  confined  to  taxes  but  would  explain  the  company’s 
position  in  the  economic  picture. 


U  «  flv«-column  by  1 71/2  inch  ad  April  28 
«  tha  Berkeley  (^1.)  Daily  Gazette,  J.  F. 
Hink,  owner  of  the  local  department  store 
of  that  name,  wrote  his  own  copy  dispell¬ 
ing  the  recession  talk.  "PanicI  DopressionI 
Recession!  What's  the  Difference?"  was 
Hit  catch  line.  Mr.  Hink  stated  his  store 
'ifuted  to  be  depressed  end  now  "we  re¬ 
fuse  to  be  recessed.”  Also  stressing  his 
confidence  in  the  United  States  and  his 
own  organization  Mr.  Hinks  announced  his 
month-end  progress  sale  the  following  day. 
John  Wanamaker's  of  Philadelphia  in  the 
Evening  Public  Ledger  April  22  advertised 
I  similar  thought  in  a  four-column  by  21 
inch  ad  with  the  top-line:  "So  you  have 
the  jitters?"  It  quoted  Harper's  Weekly 
of  1857  which  stated  "It  Is  a  gloomy  mo¬ 
ment  in  history."  Wanamaker's  answered 
We  is  nothing  now  about  the  jitters, 
ooople  have  had  them  and  recovered  be¬ 
fore.  The  advertisement  ended  with  a  short 
Mragraph  on  the  activity  in  the  Wana- 
moker  store,  "You'll  find  only  cheer,  only 
me  bustle  of  confidence,  only  faith  in  the 
future  when  you  shop  in  the  two  great 
Wanamaker  stores." 


$250,000  FOR  BOTH  BIRTHDAY  WEEK 

SEAGRAM  DISTILLERS  CORPORATION  is  outlining  a  $250,000  campaign 
to  celebrate  its  80th  anniversary  during  the  week  of  May  18.  The  pro¬ 
gram  includes  four-color  double  spreads  in  three  national  magazines  and 
smaller  space  in  200  newspapers  in  major  markets.  As  a  promotion  piece 
Seagram  will  distribute  to  dealers  and  salesmen  100,000  copies  of  a  24-page 
magazine  on  its  history.  Cecil,  Warwick  &  Legler,  Inc.,  handles  the  account. 


Bootman  Heads  Ayer 
Media  Department 

Philadelphia,  May  2 — N.  W.  Ayer 
^  &n,  Inc.,  has  reorganized  its  Plans 
>nd  Media-Contract  departments.  The 
new  Media  Department,  vmder  the 
management  of  Harris  D.  Bootman, 
purchases  newspaper  and  magazine 
^ce,  formerly  done  by  the  Media - 
wntract  Department,  which  was 
by  the  late  Frank  L.  Swigert. 
also  selects  publications  for  the 
^gazine  and  newspaper  schedules, 
ennerly  a  function  of  Plans  Depart- 
vice-president 
*nd  director  of  the  company,  has  as¬ 
sumed  responsibility  for  the  executive 
erection  of  all  plans  and  merchandis- 
mg  work.  James  M.  Wallace,  head  of 
me  former  merchandising  bureau, 
*i]l  manage  the  Ayer  Plans  Depart- 
mwt,  now  known  as  the  Plans-Mer- 
Wtodising  Department.  Norman  K. 
Meinnis,  formerly  head  of  Plans  De- 
Partoent.  is  associated  with  Mr. 
I  Jordan  in  special  research  work. 

TWO  PAPERS  APPOINT 

Wallace  &  Associates,  Inc.,  New 
ork  and  Chicago,  have  been  ap- 
^inted  by  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
^rnal  and  Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  as 
meir  retail  advertising  representa¬ 
tives. 


BASEBALL  ON  AIR 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  1 — An  exten¬ 
sive  program  of  baseball  reporting 
by  radio  is  being  undertaken  jointly 
by  the  Atlantic  Refining  Company  of 
Philadelphia  and  Kellogg  Company 
of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  today  with  the  first  of 
local  tieup  copy  featuring  gasoline 
and  Wheaties.  The  two  companies 
have  obtained  exclusive  rights  in 
nearly  all  of  the  Eastern  League  cit¬ 
ies  to  broadcast  games  over  specially 
arranged  networks. 

F.T.C.  ORDER 

In  a  recent  order  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  American 
Television  Institute,  Inc.,  of  Chicago, 
and  its  officers,  are  barred  from  rep¬ 
resenting  in  classified  advertisements 
in  newspapers  and  magazines  under 
“Help  Wanted”  or  “Men  Wanted”  that 
employment  will  be  offered  to  per¬ 
sons  who  answer  such  advertising  of 
correspondence  courses  of  study  in 
radio  and  television. 

MAXON  EXPANDS 

Maxon,  Inc.,  Detroit  agency,  has 
completed  a  one-story  addition  to  its 
office  quarters,  doubling  operating  fa¬ 
cilities.  The  addition,  extremely 
functional,  includes  a  large  reception 
room  and  conference  rooms.  The 
basement  contains  a  gymnasium, 
squash  court,  showers,  filing  and 
stock  rooms.  The  roof  is  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  roof  garden. 

LEAVES  F.T.C. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  2 — Joe  L. 
Baker,  assistant  to  the  chairman,  and 
chief  of  information,  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  resigns  May  31,  for  pri¬ 
vate  employment  as  an  advertising 
consultant.  He  has  been  with  the 
F.T.C.  for  five  years  and  was  previ¬ 
ously  associated  with  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  handling  public¬ 
ity. 


Whelan  Stores  Ask  5 
Million  in  'Bargains' 

Metropolitan  newspapers  last  week 
carried  three-column  nine-inch  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  the  United  Cigar- 
Whelan  Stores  Corporation  announc¬ 
ing  it  wanted  to  buy  $5,000,000  worth 
of  “first  quality  merchandise  this 
week.” 

The  ad  stated  normal  purchases  for 
the  corporation  are  around  $1,000,000 
a  week  but  added  “we  can  sell 
$2,000,000  a  v.'eek  if  you  manufac¬ 
turers,  wholesalers  and  jobbers  are 
willing  to  cut  profits  with  us;  then 
we  can  offer  our  customers  genuine, 
worthwhile  savings.” 

United  -  Whelan  announced  this 
move  as  a  “pump-priming”  method 
of  its  own  to  help  business  in  gen¬ 
eral  through  its  1,600  outlets  in  the 
coxmtry.  To  handle  the  horde  of 
sellers  the  organization  reserved 
spdCe  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Hotel 
Lincoln  and  installed  its  buying  staff 
there  and  during  April  27,  28,  ^  in¬ 
terviewed  all  sellers. 

AD  COST  DOWN 

Atlantic  City,  May  2 — “Our  year¬ 
ly  average  cost  p)er  inquiry  from  a 
prospiective  guest,  resulting  from 
newspaper  advertising,  is  about  $1. 
From  illustrated  booklets  mailed  to 
prospiects  it  is  about  $4,”  Eldward  C. 
Jenkins,  advertising  manager  of  The 
Inn  at  Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pa.,  mountain 
resort  hotel,  reported  at  an  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  symp)osium  dur¬ 
ing  the  20th  annual  spring  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Hotel 
Association  in  Hotel  Ambassador 
here. 

In  respect  for  the  memory  of 
Robert  S.  Mann,  the  two  columns  he 
conducted,  "The  Advertising  Survey" 
and  "Newspaper  Promotion  Review" 
will  not  appear  this  week. 


Standard  Oil 
Ups  Newspaper 
List  to  L746 

Starts  Spring  Campaign 
with  "Cleon  Rest  Room" 
Copy 

Chicago,  May  3 — Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  of  Indiana  will  increase  the  total 
number  of  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  from  1,596  to  1,746,  concentrating 
more  than  75%  of  its  spring  and  sum- 


Standard  Oil  ad  appearing  this  week. 

mer  advertising  for  1938  in  this 
medium,  it  was  announced  today  by 
Wesley  I.  Nunn,  advertising  manager. 
In  addition,  27  farm  papers  and  45 
trade  journals  will  carry  Standard 
advertising,  supplemented  by  cutout 
and  curb  signs  at  more  than  23,000 
Standard  dealer  stations  in  13  mid- 
dlewest  states. 

‘Standard  Oil’s  advertising  will 
again  be  illustrations,  headlines  and 
short  copy,”  said  Mr.  Nunn.  “The 
advertising  is  planned  to  sell  the 
person  who  hurries  through  his  news¬ 
paper,  or  glances  at  a  sign  or  poster, 
catching  only  illustrations  and  head¬ 
lines.” 

"Clean  Rett  Room"  Copy 

Starting  this  week  with  ads  featur¬ 
ing  clean  rest  room  service,  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  swing  into  its  major 
theme,  “low-cost-per-mile”  late  in 
May  and  continue  through  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Pictures  of  popular  forms  of 
summer  recreation  and  Standard 
dealer  stations  will  suggest  driving  by 
automobile  and  where  to  buy  gaso¬ 
line,  while  short  copy  will  point  out 
the  long  mileage  of  Standard  Red 
Crown.  A  Scotch  lassie  in  kilts  will 
dramatize  “low-cost-per-mile.” 

An  Iso-Vis  motor  oil  advertising 
campaign  in  newspapers  will  run  con¬ 
currently  with  the  gasoline  campaign, 
showing  boxers,  swimmers  and  other 
athletes  who  are  “trained-down  for 
endurance”  the  same  as  Iso-Vis. 

The  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  adver¬ 
tising  program  is  being  placed  by 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

■ 

HOOPER  MOVES 

C.  E.  Hooper,  Inc.,  advertising  re¬ 
ports,  moved  to  new  quarters  May  2, 
in  the  Vanderbilt  Avenue  Building, 
51  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Robert  S.  Mann  Dies; 

E.  &  P.  Associate  Editor 

Authority  on  Advertising  and  Widely  Known 
Writer  Stricken  Suddenly  at  Summer 
Home  in  Connecticut 


ROBERT  S.  MANN,  associate  editor  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  passed  away 
Sunday  afternoon.  May  1,  at  his  sum¬ 
mer  home  near  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Cause  of  death  was  certified  as  coro¬ 
nary  thrombosis.  Mr.  Mann,  who  was 
46  years  old,  had  been  in  apparent 
good  health.  He  had  attended  the  con- 
v'ention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  in  White 
Sulphur  Springs  and  also  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  meetings  in  New  York  last 
week,  besides  writing  his  two  regular 
columns  for  Editor  &  Publisher  of 
April  30.  At  the  weekly  staff  meeting 
last  Friday,  he  had  bron  more  than 
usually  enthusiastic. 

Left  for  Summer  Home 

He  left  Friday  afternoon  for  his 
summer  place,  remarking  on  the 
Spring  beauty — apple  and  dogwood 
blossoms,  new  green  on  the  cedars — 
that  awaited  him  after  10  days  away 
from  home,  and  the  news  of  his  last 
hours  at  the  Connecticut  hillside  farm 
indicates  his  hopes  of  happiness  were 
realized.  Sunday  afternoon,  he  and 
Mrs.  Mann  were  visited  by  Earle 
Pearson  of  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America,  and  Mrs.  Pearson.  'Hiey 
left  about  4  o’clock  and  Bob  returned 
to  his  garden. 

After  carrying  a  couple  of  buckets 
of  water  to  the  new  plants,  he  sud¬ 
denly  mentioned  to  Mrs.  Mann  that  he 
felt  tired.  He  stretched  out  on  the 
living  room  couch  and  quickly  fell 
into  a  doze.  Mrs.  Mann  could  not 
arouse  him,  called  for  help  and  a 
physician.  He  had  apparently  passed 
away  within  a  moment  or  two  after 
lying  down,  without  any  warning  or 
suffering. 

Members  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
staff  attended  the  fimeral  at  noon 
Tuesday  at  Femcliff  Mausoleum, 


B.  A.  in  journalism  in  1913.  Entering 
newspaper  work  immediately,  he 
served  on  the  staffs  of  several  mid- 
western  newspapers  during  the  next 
six  years,  including  the  Cleveland 
Press,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  St. 


Robert  Stanley  Mann 


that  was  often  the  envy  of  his  col-  sympathy,  and  will  you  be  good 
leagues.  His  writing  was  at  the  even  enough  to  convey  it  also  to  members 
tempo  of  a  first-class  copy  writer,  and  of  his  family. 

seldom  appeared  to  vary  in  pace,  no  Frank  L.  Martin,  dean  of  the  school 
matter  what  volume  of  work  his  of  journalism.  University  of  Missouri, 
schedule  called  for.  He  missed  no  Columbia — was  greatly  shocked  to 
dead-lines.  learn  of  Robert  Mann’s  death  and  I 

While  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  wish  to  extend  to  you  and  your  staff 
Mr.  Mann  wrote  a  monograph  “The  my  deepest  sympathy  over  the  un- 
Fiditorial  Page,”  and  revised  the  sixth,  timely  loss  of  a  most  valued  staff  mem- 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  editions  of  ber  and  able  journalist, 
the  desk  book  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Mr.  Mann’s  assignment  at  the 
School  of  Journalism  was  as  instruc¬ 
tor  in  charge  of  copyreading  and  edi¬ 
torial  writing;  from  1918  to  1929  he 
served  as  head  of  the  copydesk  and 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Columbia  Daily  Missourian. 

Noted  Former  Students 

Among  former  students  of  Mr. 

Mann  at  Missouri  who  have  since 
gained  distinction  in  newspaper  work 
are  Frank  H.  Hedges,  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Japan  for  English  and 
American  newspapers;  Lyle  Wilson, 

United  Press,  Washin^on,  D.  C.;  Ed¬ 
win  Moss  Williams,  vice-president  of 
UP;  Harvey  Wertz,  political  writer, 

St.  Louis  Star-Times,  now  on  leave 
for  graduate  study  in  political  science 
ar  Columbia  University;  Charles  Clay¬ 
ton,  book  page  editor,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat;  Henry  F.  Misselwitz,  for¬ 
merly  foreign  correspondent  in  China, 
now  movie  writer  in  Hollywood; 

Laura  Lou  Brookman,  feature  and 
fiction  writer,  NEIA,  Cleveland;  Mor¬ 
ris  J.  Harris,  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Shanghai;  Stanley  An¬ 
drews,  editor.  Cotton  Growers  Maga¬ 
zine,  New  Orleans;  Charles  P.  Nutter, 

AP  war  correspondent  in  Spain; 

Pierre  Huss,  Berlin  correspondent.  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service. 

“Mr.  Mann’s  inexorable  insistence 
upon  accuracy  and  thoroughness  and 
bc;ckgroimd,”  said  Acting  Dean  Ros- 

coe  Ellard  of  the  Missouri  School  of  rowing  over  his  sudden  death.  You 
Journalism  “constituted  a  significant  have  lost  a  fine  editorial  worker 
contribution  to  the  students  who  came  we  a  most  understanding  reporter  of 
under  him  during  his  eleven  years  our  affairs. 

on  the  Missouri  faculty.”  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  man- 

indicative  of  the  esteem  in  which  ager.  New  York  Sun — ^The  imexpected 
Mr.  Mann  was  held  among  advertis-  death  of  Robert  S.  Mann  is  an  un- 
ing  men  are  the  following  paragraphs  fortunate  loss  to  Editor  &  Pubushb 
from  letters  found  on  his  desk  this  and  to  the  furtherance  of  good  jour 
w^k.  nalism.  He  was  an  able  writer  and 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  from  first  hand  experience  was  thoi' 
thing  to  do,  but  I  cannot  resist  the  oughly  familiar  with  the  newspaper 


Devoted  to  Journalism 

R.  H.  McKinney,  J.  P.  McKinney  & 
Son,  New  York — A  great  man  has  left 
us  in  Bob  Mann,  great  in  his  devotion 
to  journalism,  great  in  his  unselfish 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  us  in¬ 
dividuals  who  labor  at  newspaper 
making,  great  in  the  honesty  of  his 
purposes.  Mild  in  manner,  never 
sparing  himself,  regular  in  the  broad¬ 
est  conception  of  the  term.  Oh!  how 
we  all  will  miss  him.  But  he  has  left 
the  imprint  of  his  warm  personality 
with  those  who  knew  him,  and  that  no 
man  shall  take  away  ever. 

William  A.  Thomson,  director, 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  New 
York — We  were  all  very  much  shocked 
here  to  learn  of  the  death  of  our  good 
friend.  Bob  Mann.  It  was  one  of  those 
pieces  of  news  that  just  didn’t  seem 
possible.  All  of  us  had  learned  to 
value  and  to  respect  his  quiet  and 
efficient  ways.  To  me,  he  was  always 
an  ideal  business  paper  reporter,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  a  fine  background  of 
practical  knowledge  and  outstanding 
ability  as  a  writer,  a  high  regard  for 
accuracy  and,  above  all,  a  fine  sense 
of  diplomacy.  I  need  not  say  that  we 
shall  all  miss  him  greatly. 

Frederic  R.  Gamble,  executive  secre¬ 
tary,  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  New  York — You  know 
how  highly  we  regarded  Robert  Mann 
and  hence  can  appreciate  the  extent 
to  which  we  share  with  you  in  soT' 


Louis  Republic,  and  Cincinnati  Post. 

Men  who  worked  with  him  have  called 
him  one  of  the  best  copy-readers  in 
newspaper  service. 

Taught  Journolitm 
In  1918,  he  returned  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  as  an  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism,  teaching  several 
journalism  and  advertising  courses. 

He  made  several  important  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  literature  of  education 
for  journalism  while  on  the  Missouri 

Hartsdale,  N.  Y.  A  brief  service  was  fac^ty,  and  in  1926,  took  his  sab-  impulse  to  thank  you  for  your  splen-  and  advertising  subjects  whidi  bf 

conducted  by  the  Rev.  George  H.  batical  leave  to  study  for  his  master’s  didly  generous  review  of  ‘Lucid  In-  wrote  about.  Both  he  and  his  valued 

Smyth,  of  Hitchcock  Memorial  degree,  which  he  received  from  Co-  terval’  in  yoiu-  issue  of  March  26th.  articles  will  be  missed  by  a  wide 

Church,  Scarsdale.  The  body  was  lumbia  University  in  1927.  He  re-  It  is  the  best  yet  and  a  welcome  relief  circle  of  friends  and  readers, 

cremated.  turned  to  teaching  at  Missouri,  and  from  several  that  sensed  nothing  of  James  W.  Irwin,  director  of  pub- 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Helen  when  Marlen  E.  Pew,  late  editor  of  the  labor  put  into  the  book,”  Frank  licity,  Frigidaire  c'orp.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Jo  Scott  Mann,  on  the  journalism  fac-  Editor  &  Publisher,  participated  in  the  Irving  Fletcher,  advertising.  _ Please  let  me  express  my  sincere 

Journalism  Week  there  in  May,  1929,  " 

Mr.  Mann  and  he  struck  a  friendship 
that  brought  Bob  to  New  York  the 
following  summer.  He  joined  Editor 
&  Publisher  that  September. 

That  association  continued  without 
an  unhappy  moment  on  either  side. 

Mr.  Mann  was  an  all-around  journal¬ 
ist.  As  a  reporter,  his  copy  came 

through  clean  and  100%  accurate —  _ . ,,  ^  i. 

his  nine-year  record  was  not  marred  ,  ,  ® 

bv  a  sinele  correction  of  a  statement  . ®  splendid  service,  and  I  take 
f  f  f  A  ®  sutement  opportunity  to  thank  you,”  L, 

of  fact.  As  a  copy-reader,  he  never  -  ^  ^ 


ulty  of  New  York  University,  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Kathleen,  now  in  college  at  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Mo.,  his  mother,  Mrs.  A.  D. 
Mann,  of  Kansas  City,  and  two 
brothers,  Ralph,  of  North  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  and  Chester  D.  Mann  of  Omaha. 

Mr.  Mann  was  married  to  Maud  S. 
Schumann  in  1917.  They  were  di¬ 
vorced  in  1928  and  Mrs.  Maud  Mann, 
mother  of  Kathleen,  now  lives  in  Tuc¬ 
son,  Ariz. 

Joined  E.  &  P.  in  192? 

Robert  Stanley  Mann  had  been  with 
Editor  &  Publisher  since  September, 
1929.  His  principal  charge  was  news 
of  the  advertising  field  and  in  its  cov¬ 
erage  during  the  intervening  nine 
years  he  had  made  himdreds  of  con¬ 
tacts,  every  one  of  them  a  friend.  For 
several  years  he  wrote  “The  Adver¬ 
tising  Survey”  a  column  of  comment 
upon  advertising  trends  and  events, 
and  in  the  past  year,  he  added  to  this 
a  column  of  review  on  newspaper 
promotion  which  had  won  a  wide  fol¬ 
lowing.  He  was  a  frequent  contrib¬ 
utor  also  to  the  editorial  page. 

He  was  born  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Nov.  14,  1891,  educated  in  the  public 
schools  there  and  at  the  University 
of  Missouri,  where  he  received  his 


touched  another  man’s  work  except 
to  improve  it.  And  as  an  editorial 
writer  and  columnist,  he  combined 
clarity  with  wit  and  a  soft  brilliance 
of  expression  that  gave  his  work  a 
character  and  charm  all  its  own. 

Gifted  Editor 

His  thinking  was  conservative  and 
constructive,  and  he  had  the  gift  of 
cutting  with  a  quick  phrase  through 
political  and  pseudo-economic  trim¬ 
mings  that  hid  the  realities  of  a  sit¬ 
uation.  His  work  reflected  in  many 
respects  his  early  training  on  good 
newspapers  and  in  a  good  school  of 
journalism.  After  the  weekly  staff 
meetings,  he  organized  his  job  for  the 
following  week  in  an  orderly  fashion 


"Most  Uiofvl  Contributien*'  sympathy  on  the  loss  of  Bob  Mam 

“Thanks  for  your  weekly  column.  An  able  newspaperman  and  jou^- 
the  most  tiseful  contribution  to  better  teacher,  he  had  done  much 

promotion  I  have  found  in  20  years,”  elevate  the  standards  of  the  protes- 
Stewart  Gelders,  promotion  manager,  sion  and  of  advertising.  The 
Atlanta  Georgian-American.  will  not  seem  the  same  with  h® 

“I  personally  feel  that  the  talk  was  gone, 
well  edited  and  was  presented  in  a  Undoratood  Industry's  Problf** 
way  that  it  should  be  helpful  to  ad-  Harry  Prudden,  Prudden,  King  i 

Prudden,  Inc.,  New  York — Bob  Ma® 
had  an  unusual  grasp  of  the  imp®' 

_  _ ^  „  _  ^ _ J  _ tant  problems  confronting  the  ne^' 

E.  Pritdiard,  St.  Louis  Post-Di^tch.  papor  industry.  His  many  articles  - 
The  following  tributes  to  Bob  your  publication  covering  thes^u' 
Mann’s  character  and  high  ability  have,  in  my  opinion,  helped, 

were  received  by  Editor  &  Publisher;  bring  the  publishers  to  a  realizat 
John  Benson,  president,  American  the  necessity  for  cooperative  ettc: 
Association  of  Advertising  Agen-  to  solve  them.  I  regarded  him  as  * 
cies— I  feel  as  though  I  had  sus-  Personal  friend  and  shall  miss 
tained  a  personal  loss  in  the  death  very  much.  Please  accept  my  hear 
of  Robert  Mann,  whom  I  had  long  ^e^t  sympathy  to  you,  his  associa 
learned  to  respect  and  care  for.  He  his  family.  ,  j  t  • 

was  not  only  an  excellent  correspion-  A.  Miller,  president  and  e  u 

dent,  he  was  also  a  charming  per-  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  m 
sonality,  and  one  so  reliable  that  any  sudden  passing  of  Robert  S.  Mar- 
sort  of  confidential  information  could  associate  editor  of  Editor  & 
be  entrusted  to  him.  His  death  must  that  excellent  publication  has  1(W 
be  a  great  loss  to  you,  as  it  will  be  "lost  valuable  aide.  His  articles  ha 
personally  to  a  good  many  people  been  most  interesting  and  have  ad® 
with  whom  he  contacted  in  the  ser-  greatly  to  the  influence  and  enjo: 
vice  of  your  paper.  I  offer  you  my  ableness  of  EhiiTOR  &  Publisher 
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Interesting  Things  About  the 
Washington  (D.C*)  Star 


THE  composim;  room 

Hy  Charles  P.  Merhle,  Foreman 

Converting;  tlie  written  word  into  metal  type, 
tons  of  it  every  day,  is  the  job  of  The  Star's  hig 
composing  room. 

The  work  goes  on  without  cessation  24  hours  a 
day  and  seven  days  a  week,  except  on  Sunday  the 
plant  shuts  down  from  3  A.  M.  to  10:30  P.  M. 

The  tons  of  type  metal  flow  in  molten  form  into 
a  battery  of  43  linotype  machines,  2  Ludlows,  3  ma¬ 
terial  making  machines,  one  giant  caster  and  one 
monotype  maehine.  emerging  as  printed  type  and 
other  molded  forms  used  in  make  up. 

In  the  foundry  or  monotype  room  are  east  all 
borders,  rules,  ornaments,  spacing  materials,  large 
display  type  and  bases  for  euts. 

In  addition  to  the  machinists  and  operators  re¬ 
quired  for  all  this  machinery,  the  staff  includes 
proofreaders,  make-up  men  and  other  composition 
experts. 

During  the  rush  periods  some  25  men  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  proof  room,  which  overlooks  the  Com¬ 
posing  Room  and  connected  with  it  by  mechanical 
copy  carriers.  All  news  and  advertijiing  matter  is 
read,  and  revised  if  necessary,  preparatory  to  pub¬ 
lication.  The  room  is  equipped  with  telephone  and 
city  directories,  dictionaries,  almanacs,  postal  guides, 
gazeteers,  encyclopedias  and  other  reference  books. 
The  Star’s  copy  readers  take  keen  delight  in  catching 
hidden  errors,  correcting  erroneous  historical  data 
and  otherwise  checking  the  accuracy  of  copy. 

The  final  operation  in  the  Composing  Room  is 
“make-up”,  the  placing  of  ads  and  news  matter  in 
page  forms,  which  are  then  locked  up,  carefully  in¬ 
spected  and  sent  to  the  stereotypers.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  pyramid  the  ads  in  attractive  arrangement. 
Position  requests  are  given  special  attention.  In 
short,  all  possible  is  done  to  please  the  advertiser. 


STEREOTYPE  HEPARTMENT 

By  J.  M.  Brotvn.  Fttrernan 

Precision,  accuracy  and  speed  are  the  watch 
words  of  The  Star’s  stereotyping  staff,  whose  mem¬ 
bers  realize  they  share  a  major  responsibility  for  tl.'- 
final  typographical  appearance  of  The  Star.  All  are 
veteran  craftsmen  who  take  a  real  pride  in  their 
w'ork. 

The  Stereotype  Department  is  divided  into  two 
sections,  the  molding  room  and  job  section  imme¬ 
diately  adjoining  the  composing  room;  and  the 
foundry  in  the  pressroom  on  the  first  floor. 

In  the  molding  room  the  type  forms  are  received 
from  the  composing  room  and  pressed  on  the  bed  of 
the  heavy  molding  machine.  Every  detail  of  the 
page  is  carefully  inspected  to  see  that  all  cuts  are  at 
proper  angle,  all  type  matter  firmly  seated  and  half¬ 
tones  at  the  right  level.  The  damp  matrix  or  “mat” 
is  then  impressed  against  the  type,  inspected  for 
imperfections  and  dropped  through  a  chute  to  the 
foundry. 

Production  and  inspection  must  be  completed 
within  three  minutes,  for  in  printing  the  large  issues 
of  The  Star  with  its  several  editions  as  many  as  140 
or  more  mats  must  be  molded. 

In  the  foundry  the  mats  are  scorched  and 
curved,  given  a  final  trimming  and  then  placed  in 
the  casting  boxes.  Pots  containing  9  tons  of  metal, 
heated  to  575  degrees,  supply  the  alloy  for  the  press 
plates.  The  molten  metal  is  pumped  into  the  casting 
boxes,  which  are  then  cooled  by  water  of  regulated 
volume  and  the  plates  tested  for  exact  thickness  and 
curvature. 
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HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 


quickly  than  any  other  type  of  adver¬ 
tising  that  might  be  prepared. 


Each  weak  an  adverfisinq  classification  will  be  analyzed  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


No.  64.  Sporting  Goods 

IN  1929  retail  sporting  goods  adver-  testimonial,  then  a  listing  of  four  or 
tisers  accounted  for  .4  of  1%  of  all  five  special  items  in  the  store  the  day 
retail  linage  measured  by  Media  Rec-  the  ad  runs.  These  items  should  be 
ords.  In  1932  this  percentage  dropped  listed: 

to  2  of  1%  and  the  past  five  years  it  Hickory  bats . $1.25  up 

has  remained  stationary  at  .3%;  this  Fielding  mits  . 2.25  up 

in  spite  of  the  fact  that  literally  mil-  Uniforms  .  3.75  up 

lions  of  boys  and  girls,  young  men,  Etc.,  etc. 

young  women  and  older  people  have 
taken  up  any  one  of  a  dozen  different  Other  Sports 
spoils.  THE  SAME  FORMULA  should  be 

Estimates  of  the  total  amount  of  re-  used  in  the  preparation  of  copy  for 
tail  business  done  in  sporting  goods  tennis  equipment,  bathing  suits,  fish¬ 
lines  run  from  $100,000,000  to  $300,-  ing  tackle,  croquet  sets,  hiking  cos- 
000,000  per  year.  During  the  past  10  tumes,  golf  equipment,  etc.,  etc. 
years,  practically  every  state  has  dou-  The  important  thing  about  this  type 
bled  the  sale  of  its  fishing  and  hunt-  of  advertising  is  to  have  it  localized — 
ing  licenses.  Race  tracks  have  been  tied  up  with  some  one  right  in  your 
legalized  in  many  states  and  tens  of  city. 

millions  of  dollars  have  been  bet  on  One  campaign  run  in  ’37  built  along 
dog  and  horse  races.  Probably  no  the  lines  already  suggested,  not  only 
sp)ot  in  the  world  today  supports  so  increased  the  sales  of  the  store  but 
many  indoor  and  outdoor  sports  as  made  dozens  of  sports  addicts  very 
does  the  U.  S.;  yet  an  examination  of  popular  in  the  community  due  to  the 
dozens  of  daily  newspapers,  plus  fact  that  whenever  their  names  and 
Media  Records  figures,  leads  to  the  pictures  appeared,  dozens  of  their 
conclusion  that  practically  no  one  friends  told  them  about  having  seen 
pays  much  attention  to  the  local  or  their  picture  in  the  paper, 
national  sporting  goods  advertising  No  one  has  found  a  substitute  for 
prospect.  word  of  mouth  advertising  and  a  cam- 

Here  is  one  classification  in  which  paign  for  sporting  goods  built  along 
any  paper  in  any  town,  regardless  ot  these  lines  achieves  this  thing  more 

its  size,  can  build  quickly  sizable  — - - 

schedules  for  at  least  a  dozen  adver¬ 
tisers.  One  does  not  have  to  confine 
his  selling  efforts  to  a  spirting  goods 
store  because  many  different  stores 
sell  apparel  and  equipment  that  is  not 
always  sold  in  a  typical  sporting  goods 
store. 

How  to  Solicit  Stores 

ANY  RETAIL  or  national  advertising 
sales  staff  has  a  baseball,  golf,  fish¬ 
ing,  himting,  rowing,  soft  ball  or  tennis 
fan.  To  get  quick  action  the  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  should  select  one  or  more 
of  these  fans  and  assign  to  them  the 
job  of  making  presentations  to  pros¬ 
pects  in  this  classification. 

Copy  Ideas 

LAST  YEAR  an  analysis  was  made  of 
more  than  100  sporting  goods  ads.  ,  TOTAL  ailveriising  in  the  eight 
Nine  out  of  ten  were  nothing  more  |  I  Bouth-Michigan  Newspapers  last 

than  listings  of  various  items  in  the  |  year  was  almost  71,000,000  lines, 

store  and  what  little  copy  was  used  Each  of  the  eight  Boolh-M^-h  gan 

was  not  written  in  a  “sporting  goods  Markets  is  important  .  .  .  profitable 

vein.”  •  •  •  cover  with  a  single 

Every  town  and  city  has  a  rowing  paper.  further  interesting  facts, 

or  fishing  club,  amateur  basketball  i  I.  A.  Klein.  .SO  E.  42n»l  SireM. 

teams,  tennis  or  swimming  teams,  etc.  A  * ri.' 

The  place  to  get  the  riiht  kind  of 
copy  ideas  is  from  the  people  who 
engage  in  these  sports  and  who  are 
affiliated  with  a  team  or  a  club.  As  an 
example,  if  there  is  a  local  baseball 
club  that  plays  under  the  name  of  \ 

the  local  factory,  the  club  members  ,  a  \|t  ^ 

should  be  interviewed,  snapshots  taken  ■  , 

of  each  one  of  them  and  whenever  ■  * 

copy  is  run  on  baseball  equipment —  11  30-'^ 

bats,  balls,  masks,  and  uniforms — run  II  zoos 

a  picture  of  one  of  the  club  members  &  _ 

and  a  short  statement  from  him  as  to 
why  he  prefers  to  buy  his  equipment 
from  a  given  store.  |  ■  W  cbift'**' 

These  ads  should  be  run  frequently;  * 

at  least  three  times  a  week — and  they 
need  not  be  more  than  50  or  60  lines, 
single  column.  They  are  nothing  more 
than  refined  patent  medicine  ads — a 


Influence  on  National  Linage 
OVER  THE  YEARS  it  has  been  diffi¬ 
cult  for  newspapers  to  sell  the  large 
sporting  goods  companies  schedules 
for  black  and  white  advertising  in 
daily  newspapers.  Sporting  goods  ad¬ 
vertisers  invariably  pick  out  a  few 
magazines  and  trust  in  professionals 
to  aid  them  in  the  sale  of  their  goods. 
During  the  past  few  years  golf  pro¬ 
fessionals  have  seen  their  revenue 
from  golf  supplies  decline  to  a  point 
where  it  is  less  than  one- half  what  it 
was  10  years  ago.  Interviews  with 
golf  professionals  prove  conclusively 
that  price  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  their  loss  of  sales.  At  one  time 
many  golfers  thought  little  of  paying 
75c  or  $1  for  a  single  golf  ball  but 
today  more  than  one-half  of  all  golf 
balls  are  sold  at  retail  at  less  than  50c. 

Some  few  golf  pros  have  admitted 
that  their  prices  were  too  high  but 
because  of  price  control  at  the  factory 
they  had  no  option.  These  same  golf 
pros  have  stated  that  some  manufac¬ 
turer  could  very  easily  build  a  tre¬ 
mendous  volume  on  medium  priced 
merchandise  if  he  would  reduce  prices 
and  then  tell  the  public  about  his 
wares  in  daily  newspapers.  No  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  reaches  daily  so 
many  sport  enthusiasts  as  does  a 
daily  newspaper.  Regardless  of  the 
size  of  a  city  the  sports  pafes  today 
are  given  great  prominence  and  are 
read  by  men  more  carefully  than  any 
other  section  of  the  paper. 

A  few  retail  success  stories  pre¬ 
sented  to  four  or  five  manufacturers 
would,  we  believe,  help  greatly  in 
doubling  retail  linage  for  this  classi- 
f.ented  to  four  or  five  manufacturers 
.0%  of  the  total  national  dollar. 


71,000,000  LINES 


LAST  YEAR 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS 
FLINT  JOURNAL 
SAGINAW  NEWS 
KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE 
JACKSON  CITIZEN 
PATRIOT 
BAY  CITY  TIMES 
MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE 
ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 


BOOTH 


MICHIGAN  NEWSPAPERS 


Visiting  vacationists  spend 
over  $300,000,000  in  Michi¬ 
gan  every  summer. 


EPCTS 


Is  Voted  Most 
Popular 


Comic  Again! 


•  Three  times  readers 
of  the  Lexington  (Ken¬ 
tucky)  Leader  have 
voted  for  their  favorite 
comic  character. 


•  Three  times  in  suc¬ 
cession  they  have  chosen 
“Boots  and  Her  Bud¬ 
dies,”  by  Edgar  Martin. 


•  The  field  included  the 
top  offerings  of  several 
feature  syndicates. 


•  “Boots”  has  beauty, 
style,  and  a  glorious  zest 
for  adventure.  Write  for 
proofs  today.  Sunday 
pages  are  available  in 
full,  half,  or  tabloid  page 
size. 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 


K  ilooV.«,4S«. 

NEW  YORK  CLEVELANO 

•I*  MMm  SL 

-  SAN  FRANCISCO 


F( 
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made  life  insurance 


so  popular? 


Why  is  it  that,  today.  64  million 
AnuTicaii.s  own  life  insuranct*? 

Why  is  it  that  these  people  have  in- 
V’ested  their  dollars  in  more  than  biO 
million  polieies — totalling  over  1 10  bil¬ 
lion  dollars’  worth  of  life  insiiranee? 

Wh  y  is  it  that  they  took  out  over 
1.5  billion  dollars’  worth  of  iieir  lib* 
insiiranee  in  1!).‘{7  alom*? 

In  short,  who  imnh*  lib*  insnranet* 
so  popular.^ 

Weil,  there  are  sev(*ral  answers  to 
that  cjiiestion  . .  . 

In  the  first  plac*(*,  the  institution  of 
life  insiiranee  itself  has  demonstratetl 
that  it  is  sound.  In  good  times  and  bad. 
over  the  past  century,  contracts  hare 
been  fulfilled . . .  promises  hare  been  kept. 


For  instance, //le  American  people 
hare  seen  the  life  insiiranee  companies 
pap  out  nearlif  Jl  billion  dollars  to  pol¬ 
icyholders  and  their  beneficiaries  since 
the  beyinniny  of  l9-i0 — riyht  thronyh 
the  depression  years — irithont  in  any 
way  impairiny  reserves. 

In  1937  alone,  these  com panies 
made  payments  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
a  (piarter  of  a  million  dollars  an  hour, 
erery  workiny  day  of  the  year.  And  these 
6Ji  million  policyholders  know  that  when 
their  individual  policies  become  due. 
payment  irill  be  made. 

lint  there  is  .still  anotlu*r  rea.son  why 
the  American  people,  although  they 
compri.st*  only  1%  of  tin*  world’s  pop¬ 
ulation,  today  own  more  than  70% 


of  the  world’s  life  insurance  . . . 

We’re  thinking  now  of  a  man 
who  has  done  more  than  anyone  else  to 
enconraye  thrifty,  forward-lookiny 
.  I  mericans  to  achiere  a  measure  of  finan¬ 
cial  security  for  themselves  and  their 
loved  ones — thronyh  life  insurance.  M  V 
mean  the  life  insurance  ayent  —  a  man 
irhose  enthusiasm  and  perseverance  hare 
helped  three-fourths  of  onr  population 
to  direll  in  y renter  security. 

Hut  ill  tin*  final  analysis,  in*itln*r  tin* 
agent,  nor  any  other  combination  of 
factors,  could  have  made  life  insur¬ 
ance  .so  popular  in  this  country  today 
if  it  had  not  been  for  one  thing:  The 
.imerican  people,  themselves,  believe  iu 
the  institution  of  life  insurance! 


PU  RUSH  El)  TIIE  N.dTIONAL  COMMITTEE  EOR  LI  EE  INSURA  SCE 

EDUCATION,  IN  THE  INTERESTS  OF  A  REI  TER  UNDERSTANDING 
OE  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE. 
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THE  PULITZER  PRIZES 

SELDOM  in  more  than  20  years  have  the  Pulitzer 
prizes  in  journalism,  art  and  letters  been  so 
unanimously  applauded  as  have  those  for  1937, 
announced  this  week.  Scarcely  a  dissenting  voice 
was  raised  after  the  publication  of  the  winners — 
a  situation  for  which  no  superficial  explanation 
is  evident.  There  was  no  lack  of  worthy  material 
in  any  major  division.  There  was  in  fact,  so 
much,  that  the  advisory  board  of  tlie  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  departed  from  tradition  to 
award  the  Edmonton  Journal  and  a  group  of 
Alberta  newspapers  special  recognition  for  their 
battle  for  press  freedom  in  Canada.  Never  before 
has  an  award  been  made  outside  of  the  United 
States. 

The  departure  was  a  happy  thought,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  that  the  defense  of  free  institutions  is  not 
the  problem  of  any  one  newspaper,  any  group 
of  newspapers,  or  any  one  nation.  It  confronts 
every  people  to  whom  democracy  is  still  worth¬ 
while,  and  the  Alberta  dailies  and  weeklies  well 
merited  the  accolade  of  Columbia.  Their  success¬ 
ful  fight  was  in  the  best  tradition  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer. 

It  was  happy  also  that  the  constructive  work 
of  the  Bismarck  (N.  D.)  Tribune  was  rewarded 
with  the  highest  distinction  in  the  gift  of  journal¬ 
ism. 

Not  political  corruption,  not  social  misbe¬ 
havior,  but  an  economic  problem  so  vast  that  it 
has  baffled  the  nation  for  five  years  was  tackled 
on  a  resolute  local  and  personal  basis  by  this 
newspaper.  Only  time  can  tell  whether  the 
Tribune’s  efforts  to  make  habitable  the  “dust- 
bowl  of  the  Northwest”  will  be  successful.  If 
siKx^ss  is  attained,  no  small  part  of  it  will  be 
due  to  the  courage  and  intelligence  of  this 
“country  newspaper”  which  refused  to  bow  its 
head  to  disaster  and  which  fixed  the  attention  of 
its  community  on  a  future  as  bright  as  the 
present  is  discouraging.  That  also  is  journalism. 

Arthur  Krock’s  exclusive  interview  with  the 
President  16  months  ago,  in  which  Mr.  Roosevelt 
inferentially  rejected  a  third  term,  practically 
assured  him  the  correspondence  award  before 
1937  was  a  week  old.  Similarly  foregone  was 
Ray  Sprigle’s  series  on  the  Klan  membership  of 
Mr.  Justice  Black.  William  W.  Waymack  has 
had  a  long  career  on  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune,  and  the  distinction  of  its  editorial 
pages  was  one  day  certain  to  bring  him  honor. 
Vaughn  Shoemaker  is  young,  and  tmtil  now 
has  had  little  fame  outside  of  his  Chicago 
locale. 

The  cartoon  in  the  Daily  News  which  won  the 
1937  prize  deserves  rank  with  those  of  Kirby. 
Fitzpatrick,  Harding,  Duffj%  McCutcheon,  and 
other  winners,  and  brings  forward  a  name  which 
will  appear  again  in  the  Pulitzer  awards. 

ARIZONA  TAX  DECISION 

UNIMPRESSED  by  the  ancient  dictum  that  “the 
power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy,”  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  right 
of  Arizona  to  levy  a  license  fee  and  a  privilege 
tax  upon  the  publication  of  newspapers.  The  li¬ 
cense  fee  is  $1,  the  privilege  tax  is  1%  upon  gross 
income,  including  circulation  revenue. 

The  decision  is  puzzling  to  the  lay  mind,  which 
recalls  the  age-old  struggle  of  publishers  and 
printers  to  escape  from  licenses  by  government. 
Upon  that  struggle  was  built  the  present  phil¬ 
osophy  of  press  freedom,  and  the  Arizona  law  of 
1935  appears  to  offer  a  potential  lever  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  free  press  principle. 

As  the  law  stands,  it  imposes  no  unendurable 
hardships  on  the  press,  but  it  establishes  the 
theorem  that  a  license  is  not  inconsistent  with 
press  freedom — the  same  theorem  that  newspapers 
successfully  fought  in  the  NRA  discussions.  The 
organized  press  will  have  to  remain  on  the  alert 
to  see  that  the  Arizona  idea  is  not  developed  by 
people  who  will  have  in  mind  not  taxation  for 
revenue,  but  taxation  to  destroy,  foreseen  and 
forestalled  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  119  years 
ago. 


Through  fuith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were 
framed  hy  the  word  of  God,  so  that  things  which  are 
»een  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear. 

— Hebrews.  II:  3. 

ROBERT  S.  MANN 

WHEREAS.  Divine  Providence  has  been  moved, 
in  its  unknowable  wisdom,  to  take  from  us  a 
beloved  co-worker,  one  who  had  shared  our 
happiness  and  our  misfortunes  with  never  failing 
serenity,  wisdom,  and  fortitude. 

Be  It  Resolved,  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  Company,  in  special  meet¬ 
ing  on  May  4,  1938,  that  a  page  of  the  company’s 
minutes  be  dedicated  to  this  expression  of  our 
deep  sorrow  and  of  our  sympathy  with  the  family 
and  friends  of  the  late  Robert  S.  Mann. 

Though  our  written  words  fall  far  short  of 
revealing  the  deep  love  and  respect  in  which 
Mr.  Mann  was  held  by  the  officers  and  staff 
members  of  this  organization,  with  which  he  had 
been  associated  for  more  than  nine  years,  let  it 
be  said  here  that  no  man  had  contributed  more 
valuably  to  the  field  which  this  publication  serves, 
nor  to  the  spirit  which  has  made  such  service 
possible.  He  was  gifted  with  integrity,  a  passion 
for  accuracy,  and  a  sincere  respect  for  the  writ¬ 
ten  word.  What  he  wrote  stands  as  he  wrote  it, 
a  monument  to  his  clear  and  honest  thought,  his 
understanding  of  men  and  events,  his  zeal  for 
truth,  and  his  scorn  of  trickery. 

He  is  gone  from  us  forever,  stricken  as  he  lived, 
at  work,  but  he  has  left  us  a  rich  legacy  of 
memories.  His  work  will  endure  in  the  resolution 
of  his  colleagues  to  carry  it  on  and  forward, 
matching  to  their  best  his  enthusiasm  and  ability. 
It  has  been  good  for  us  to  have  known  him,  and 
with  complete  reverence,  we  state  our  conviction 
that,  wherever  his  soul  may  now  be,  that  place 
will  be  the  better  for  his  presence. 

AN  OrnCIAL  THEORY 

A  CURIOUS  NOTION  regarding  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  appears  on  Page  871  of  the  proposed 
report  on  the  “policies  and  practices  of  the  Bell 
System,”  recently  presented  to  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  by  Commissioner  Walker. 
We  quote: 

“Institutional  advertising  is  not  concerned  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  sale  of  telephone  service,  but  with 
the  development  of  public  goodwill  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  stockholders’  investment.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  an  expense  which  is  properly 
chargeable  to  operation.  It  should  be  borne  by 
the  stockholders  benefiting  therefrom,  rather  than 
by  telephone  subscribers.” 

That  is  a  philosophical  attempt  to  unscramble 
an  egg.  Is  not  the  advertising  which  is  designed 
to  sell  telephone  service  also  for  the  protection 
of  the  stockholders’  investment?  And  is  not  the 
advertising  which  sets  forth  the  constant  service 
improvement,  convenience  of  the  telephone,  neces¬ 
sity  of  unified  central  control,  etc.,  the  “institu¬ 
tional”  copy,  so  called,  designed  to  expand  the 
use  of  the  services  as  well  as  to  keep  the  public 
favorable  toward  the  telephone  monopoly? 

The  object  of  all  telephone  advertising  is  to 
increase  the  public’s  friendliness  toward  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  telephone 
against  other  means  of  communication.  Where 
the  subscriber’s  advantage  ends  and  the  realm  of 
the  stockholder  begins  is  as  difficult  to  determine 
as  the  length  of  “a  piece  of  string.”  The  same  is 
true  or  should  be,  of  all  institutional  advertising. 

We  doubt  that  Commissioner  Walker’s  theory 
will  receive  the  Commission’s  approval,  but  that 
it  could  be  held  and  enounced  by  a  public  offi¬ 
cial  in  1938  is  somewhat  astounding. 


I  A,  E 

A  PARABLE 

WITH  HENRY  FORD  uttering  in  riddles,  and 

Mr.  Roosevelt  instructing  the  populace  in 
parables,  possibly  editorial  writers  may  find  a 
receptive  public  for  screeds  couched  in  Delphic 
terms.  We’ll  try  one  ourselves: 

A  manufacturer  who  started  from  scratch  in 
a  small  city  40  years  or  so  ago  had  in  the  year 
1937  a  business  that  kept  him  and  50  or  60 
employes  comfortably  occupied.  It  was  not  the 
biggest  business  in  town,  but  it  had  gradualh 
absorbed  competitors  who  tried  to  edge  in,  and 
it  was  regarded  as  well  intrenched  in  its  field. 
The  original  owner  is  still  in  control,  sharing 
ownership  with  the  most  recent  competitor  who 
decided  that  one  might  prosper  where  two  would 
.starve. 

Due  to  that  fact,  and  to  the  tough  grip  held  on 
shares  in  his  original  venture  by  a  couple  of 
old  townspeople,  the  controlling  owner  was  un¬ 
able  to  operate  with  one  corporation.  He  had 
one  to  operate  the  plant,  the  stock  of  wMdi  was 
held  by  himself,  the  two  old  shareholders  men¬ 
tioned,  and  a  holding  company,  in  which  a 
minority  interest  was  held  by  his  former  com¬ 
petitor. 

The  enterprise  pays  higher  wages  than  the 
standard  for  the  community  and  manages  to 
keep  its  people  employed  no  matter  how  bad 
business  gets;  the  owner  for  many  years  drew 
no  dividends,  but  plowed  earnings  back  into  the 
property,  keeping  a  strong  cash  reserve  for  the 
rainy  days  that  arrived  every  so  often. 

At  the  turn  of  the  year,  the  operating  com¬ 
pany  declared  a  dividend  of  which  some  $14,000 
or  $15,000  was  the  controlling  owner’s  share.  He 
did  not  need  the  funds,  and,  foreseeing  that 
Spring  business  might  be  below  standard,  he 
deposited  his  money  in  the  holding  company's 
account — ^the  traditional  rainy  day  umbrella.  Tba: 
seemed  good  business,  imtil — 

A  representative  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  called  at  the  plant,  looked  over  the  book, 
and  assessed  an  additional  tax  of  75%  on  the 
undistributed  dividend.  He  read  the  law  to  the 
manufacturer,  who  had  to  admit  that,  under  a 
strict  construction,  the  holding  company  was 
technically  a  “personal”  holding  corporation,  and 
as  such,  subject  to  punitive  rates  on  undistributed 
earnings. 

Here  was  no  intent  of  tax  evasion  or  tax  avoid¬ 
ance,  but  a  sagacious  and  humanitarian  effort  to 
safeguard  the  enterprise  against  a  business  de¬ 
cline  that  was  plainly  evident  four  months 
ago. 

Possibly  the  manufacturer  acted  more  upon  his 
natural  impulses  than  upon  the  legal  advice  tha: 
might  have  steered  him  past  the  technicality— in 
any  case,  he  is  to  be  deprived  not  only  of  the 
money  he  has  earned  but  of  the  protection  of 
his  business  and  its  employes  against  a  period 
in  which  there  may  be  no  earnings. 

If  that  is  the  law,  it  is  imderstandable  that  the 
business  community  wants  it  radically  amended 
No  matter  how  firmly  embedded  in  America.' 
tax  practice  is  the  “principle”  of  taxing  undivided 
profits,  no  sane  tax  system  should  contemplate 
that  government  should  take  not  only  the  profits 
but,  in  effect,  the  working  capital  of  a  goin? 
concern. 

We  called  this  a  parable,  but  don’t  mind  admit¬ 
ting,  on  the  record,  that  it  is  a  case  history.  I* 
has  some  lessons. 

THEY  ALSO  SERVE 

AND  NOW,  ATHENIANS,  I  am  not  going  b 
argue  for  my  own  sake,  as  you  may  think,  but 
for  yours,  that  you  may  not  sin  against  the  Goc 
by  condemning  me,  who  am  his  gift  to  you.  Fff 
if  you  kill  me  you  will  not  easily  find  a  successtf 
to  me,  who,  if  I  may  use  such  a  ludicrous  figu*^ 
of  speech,  am  a  sort  of  gadfly,  given  to  the  Stab 
by  God;  and  the  State  is  a  great  and  noble  st^ 
who  is  tardy  in  his  motions  owing  to  his  very  size 
and  requires  to  be  stirred  into  life. 

— Socrates,  in  Plato’s  “Apology- 
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henry  J.  HASKELL,  editor  of  Kan-  | 
SOS  City  Star,  and  Mrs.  Haskell  * 
have  sailed  for  Italy  to  spend  two  ' 
months  abroad. 

William  Allen 
White,  editor, 
Emporia  (Kan.) 
Gazette,  speak¬ 
ing  at  a  tea  in 
his  honor  in 
New  York  this 
week,  appealed 
to  Americans  to 
aid  the  children 
of  Spain.  The 
tea  was  given  by 
Spanish  Child 

Henry  J.  Hatkell  Welfare  Infor¬ 
mation  Service. 
Mr.  White  will  address  a  luncheon 
May  21  of  the  41st  annual  meeting  of 
As^ciated  Harvard  Clubs  in  Chicago. 

Senator  Arthur  Capper,  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Capital  publisher,  had  as 
luncheon  guests  April  30  at  the  Sen¬ 
ate  restaurant  in  Washington  three 
Kansas  editors,  Jesse  Denious,  Dodge 
City  Globe;  Hugh  Powell,  Coffeyville 
Journal;  and  Oscar  Stauffer,  of  the 
Stauffer  publications;  Alfred  G.  Hill, 
publisher,  Cheyenne  Wyoming  State 
Tribune;  and  Chester  Leasure,  former 
editor  of  Hutchinson  Gazette,  now 
with  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Manchester  Boddy,  publisher,  Los 
Angeles  News,  spoke  at  a  symposium 
on  “The  Press  of  Tomorrow”  con¬ 
ducted  at  a  joint  meeting  of  Stan¬ 
ford  and  the  Northern  California 
Alumni  Chapters  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
April  30  at  Palo  Alto. 

P.  L.  Thomson,  president  of  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  has  been 
elected  a  member-at-large  of  the 
Graduate  Council  of  Union  College, 
Schenectady. 

George  F.  Booth,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Evening  Gazette,  spoke  May  1  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Alden  Building, 
new  educational  headquarters  of  the 
Worcester  Yoimg  Men’s  Christian 
Union.  Mr.  Booth  and  Harry  G.  Stod¬ 
dard,  president  of  the  papers,  were 
among  donors  to  the  building  hmd. 

Emanuel  Levi,  publisher,  Chicago 
Evening  American  and  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald  &  Examiner,  returned  to  his  du¬ 
ties  this  week  after  an  extended  vaca¬ 
tion  at  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Kenneth  C.  Hogate,  president  of 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  and  publisher  of 
Wall  Street  Journal,  has  been  elected 
a  director  of  Cue  ^blishing  Co. 

James  T.  Jackson,  publisher,  Semi¬ 
nole  (Okla.)  Producer,  was  appointed 
to  a  vacancy  in  the  Seminole  city 
council  April  9  by  Gov.  E.  W.  Mar- 
land. 

Dean  Hoffman,  editor,  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot  and  Evening  News, 
spoke  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Min¬ 
isterial  Association  of  Greater  Har¬ 
risburg  and  Dauphin  Coimty  on  “The 
Ethics  of  the  Newspaper,”  centering 
his  talk  around  the  handling  of  crime 
news. 

L.  C.  Gifford,  publisher.  Hickory 
(N.  C.)  Daily  Record,  is  the  new 
president  of  the  local  Rotary  Club. 

N.  G.  Henthorne,  editor,  Tulsa 
(pkla.)  World,  was  re-elected  second 
vice-president  of  Tulsa  Community 
Fund  April  7. 

S.  Kellogg,  publisher,  Glendale 
(Cal.)  News-Press;  Paul  C.  Edwards, 
editor,  San  Francisco  News; 
Charles  J.  Lilley,  editor,  Sacramento 
Union;  and  W.  Clifford  McDowell, 
publisher,  Turlock  Journal,  were  ini¬ 
tiated  as  associate  members  of  Sigma 


Delta  Chi  at  a  meeting  of  Stanford 
and  Northern  California  Alumni 
chapters  April  30  at  Palo  Alto. 

Robert  M.  Speidel,  son  of  Merritt 
C.  Speidel,  Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc., 
and  a  Stanford  University  student, 
has  been  appointed  to  assist  with  stu¬ 
dent  publications,  direct  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  to  teach  a  class  in  journal¬ 
ism  at  Culver  Military  Academy  this 
summer. 

James  Kerney,  Jr.,  publisher,  Tren¬ 
ton  Times,  and  Haddon  Ivin.s,  editor. 
Union  City  Hudson  Dispatch,  will 
handle  publicity  for  the  New  Jersey 
Council,  pending  appointment  of  a 
successor  to  Lockwood  Barr,  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned  as  advertising  director. 

Walter  H.  Main,  editor,  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Union  Star,  and  Dudley  T. 
Hill,  editor,  Schenectady  Gazette,  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  Town  Hall  meeting  that 
discussed  problems  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  last  week  at  Union 
College. 

Dwight  Marvin,  editor,  Troy  (N.  Y.) 
Record,  has  been  elected  trustee  of 
the  Troy  Presbytery  for  five  years. 

W.  K.  Rogers,  editor-publisher. 
Mount  Pleasant  (la.)  News,  was 
elected  president  of  Iowa  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Des  Moines  April  23. 

H.  G.  Spaulding,  publisher,  Ala¬ 
meda  (Cal.)  Times-Star,  and  Mrs. 
Spaulding  are  on  a  trip  to  Honolulu. 

Augusta  Wallace,  member  of  the 
“Room  Service”  company  now  play¬ 
ing  in  Chicago,  is  a  daughter  of  Tom 
Wallace,  Louisville  Times  editor. 

In  The  Business  Office 

LEO  J.  ABRAMS,  Chicago  Times  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  was  re-elected  to 
the  Chicago  Better  Business  Bureau 
board  of  directors  at  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  last  week. 

Joe  W.  Seacrest,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal  and  Star, 
and  Mrs.  Seacrest  are  the  parents  of 
a  seven-pound  son  born  April  28. 

C.  M.  Snyder,  advertising  director, 
Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle,  has  been  elected 
to  the  Reading  Chamber  of  Commerce 
executive  committee. 

Carl  B.  Short,  general  manager, 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times-World,  has 
been  named  vice-chairman  of  the 
1939  Community  Fund  campaign. 

Edward  D.  Dolhenty,  circulation 
manager,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Gazette,  chaperoned  100 
boys  on  a  recent  three-day  trip  to 
New  York  as  guests  of  the  newspa¬ 
per.  He  was  assisted  by  John  P.  Web- 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING  I 

WILLIAM  L.  BRADY,  Jr.,  last  week  ! 

was  made  general  manager  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.) 

News  Record, 

-  by  the  owners 

af  the  paper. 

Young  Brady 
has  had  wide 
experience  in 
the  newspaper 
field  although 
he  is  only  25. 
He  has  worked 
on  the  Atlanta  I 
Cons  titution,\ 
Atlanta  Georgi-  j 
an,  Atlanta 

Journal,  Savan- 
W.  L.  Brady.  Jr.  | 

and  writes  a  | 
column  “The  State  of  the  Nation”  I 
appearing  in  a  number  of  Georgia  j 
weekly  newspapers.  i 

He  started  in  newspaper  work  as  a  j 
protege  of  Russell  Whitman,  a  foun-  I 
der  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula-  j 
tions  and  variously  publisher  of 
Hearst  papers,  including  the  Atlanta  j 
Georgian.  He  went  to  Liverpool  in  ! 
1929  with  the  Boy  Scouts  and  wrote  j 
daily  by-line  articles  about  his  trip  : 
and  following  his  return  collaborated 
in  a  book  “The  Scout  Jamboree  ‘ 
Book”  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam  & 
Sons  in  1930.  In  1933  he  was  leader  j 
of  the  Southern  contingent  of  Boy  | 
Scouts  attending  the  International  ' 
Jamboree  in  Budapest.  I 

Brady  attended  Emory  University  j 
in  Atlanta  where  he  was  editor-in-  | 
chief  of  the  Emory  Wheel,  college 
newspaper. 

ster,  W.  E.  Barron,  William  Farrell,  | 
Louis  G.  Kahn  and  Joseph  J.  Lyons.  I 
Kenneth  V.  Westhaver,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Somerville  (Mass.) 
Press  and  later  business  manager  of 
Everett  (Mass.)  Evening  News,  is  now 
publisher  of  Everett  Herald,  a  weekly. 

R.  J.  Smyth,  of  Ottawa,  advertising 
representative  of  Southam  Press,  re¬ 
turned  April  30  from  England.  ^ 

John  E.  R.  Wise,  of  Havre  de  Grace  j 
(Md.)  Republican,  has  resigned  to  be-  | 
come  general  manager  and  editor  of  1 
Frederick  (Md.)  New  Citizen.  i 

I.  D.  Simon,  of  New  York  Herald  i 
Tribune  circulation  department,  re-  I 
cently  spent  a  brief  vacation  in  Key 
West,  Fla.,  home  of  Mrs.  Simon’s  rela- 
fives.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  j 
daughter,  Jvme. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


DALE  CARNEGIE 

noted  authority  on  how  to  win  friends  and  influence 
people,  is  rapidly  becoming  an  American  institution. 

The  Lexington,  Ky.,  Herald  has  just  completed  a  poll 
of  its  40  features.  Although  Dale  Carnegie’s  column  has 
heen  in  the  paper  only  six  months,  it  ranked  among  the 

first  three  favorites. 

Whv  not  let  Mr.  Carnegie  win  friends  for  your  paper? 


.Mc3iAUGIIT  SYND1C.4TE,  Inc. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 


vvi  i 


V.  V.  McNITT 
Chairman 


CHAS.  V.  McADAM 
President 


What*s  up  in 

Jasper? 

Look  at  Mamma — and  you  know 
how  it  must  hurt  not  to  hear  her¬ 
self  talk. 

Look  at  JASPER  himself — out 
cold  in  a  corner. 

Look  at — well,  this  beribboned, 
scowling  little  belle,  whoever  she 
is. 

It  looks  as  if  a  big  sensation’s 
taking  place  in  the  JASPER 
household — the  biggest  one  since 
the  time  they  paid  the  rent. 

And  it  is.  Samples  of  current 
developments  in  JASPER  Frank 
Owens’s  daily  panel,  will  show 
you.  We  will  be  glad  to  send 
them. 

'XLutzAy 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  19 


tor,  Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Morning  Her-  Henry  O.  Weiland,  formerly  of  New  Y  SuJl  IsSUGS  1938 


aid,  has  been  named  managing  editor  York  American  circulation  depart- 
succeeding  Dick  Montague.  ment,  has  been  appointed  news  editor 


WUliam  B.  Holt,  managing  editor,  pf  National  Service  Syndicate,  Wash 
Marshall  (Mich.)  Evening  Chonicle,  ington. 


ment,  has  been  appointed  news  editor  Market  Data  Book 
of  National  Service  Syndicate,  Wash-  jggg 


Arthur  Strasser,  Chicago  Times  cir-  escaped  serious  injury  by  jumping  Kelso  Taylor,  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
culation  department  truck  driver,  who  when  his  car  was  struck  by  a  Michi-  photographer,  and  Mrs.  Taylor  are  the 
is  retiring  after  10  years  service,  was  gan  Central  freight  train  April  29.  parents  of  a  daughter  born  in  Atlan- 
presented  a  shot  gxm  by  circulation  The  vehicle  was  demolished.  tic  City,  N.  J.,  Hospital, 

department  associates  recently.  Frank  G.  Freeman,  city  editor,  A1  Larke,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times  re- 

Wayne  Boring  of  Norfolk  (Va.)  Prescott  (Ariz.)  Courier- Journal,  has  porter,  and  Mrs.  Larke  are  parents  of 
Virginian-Pilot  advertising  staff,  has  resigned  to  join  San  Jose  (Cal.)  Mer-  a  daughter  born  recently  in  Children’s 
resigned  to  join  the  Charles  Stores  as  cury-Herald.  Hospital,  Buffalo. 

local  advertising  manager.  Maurice  Hamilton,  head  of  the  Joseph  Cannon  Dwyer,  police  re- 

_  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Ga-  porter,  Edmonton  (Alta.)  Journal, 


°  Sun’s  “Valuable  Data  on  New  Yorit 

Kelso  Taylor,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  the  World’s  Greatest  Market,”  has 


Virginian-Pilot  advertising  staff,  has  resigned  to  join  San  Jose  (Cal.)  Mer- 
resigned  to  join  the  Charles  Stores  as  cury-Herald. 


local  advertising  manager. 


porter,  Edmonton  (Alta.)  Journal, 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


zette  state  desk,  was  captain  of  the  made  his  own  news  April  25  when 
winning  team  in  the  Gazette  Bowling  he  captured  an  alleged  burglar  who 


-  League  which  closed  its  season  with  a  invaded  his  room.  Despite  scratches 

HENRY  ROBINSON  PALMER,  chief  banquet  April  26  at  Hillcrest  Country  on  his  face  and  a  badly-lacerated 
editorial  writer.  Providence  (R.  I.)  Club,  Leicester.  Charms  were  pre-  arm  where  the  prowler  bit  him. 
Journal  and  a  staff  member  for  the  sented  to  the  winning  team  which  in-  Dwyer  held  the  man  until  police  ar- 
past  48  years,  retired  May  1.  He  plans  eluded  M.  H.  Williams,  managing  rived. 

to  make  his  home  in  Stonington,  Conn,  editor,  Kenneth  J.  Smith,  head  of  the  Allen  J.  Cowie.  picture  editor. 


Frank  Lovell,  managing  editor,  copy  desk,  and  Stephen  D.  Donahue,  Cleveland  News,  spoke  on  “Selecting 


(Wis.)  Journal-Times,  has  reporter. 


been  elected  a  director  of  Racine  Jack  Welter,  manager  of  UP  Sacra- 


chapter.  National  Aeronautics  Asso-  mento  bureau,  has  been  named  Sac- 


ciation,  recently  organized  there. 


News  Pictures  for  Today’s  Newspa¬ 
per,”  and  E.  B.  Moore,  news  editor, 
Dayton  Herald  and  Sunday  Journal, 


ramento  correspondent  of  San  Fran-  discussed  “Modernizing  Newspaper 


Edward  V  Mitchell  teleffranh  edi-  cisco  Examiner,  succeeding  Maxwell  Art”  at  the  news  photography  clinic 

*  JO*'  _  ,  1.1  n  ^  ...U*  1-  _ 1  _  _ 1  .•  e 


Thayer,  who  resigned  to  handle  Gov.  which  opened  the  annual  meeting  of 


Merriam’s  re-election  campaign.  John  Blue  Pencil  Club  of  Ohio,  May  1,  at  been  distributed  to  advertising  and 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Dunlap,  former  Fresno  UP  manager,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 


throughout 


succeeds  Welter. 


The  JinteusUst,  mergei  1907;  Newepeperdom. 
■erfed  1925;  The  Feurth  Eetete.  meftiri  1927. 


Ben  H.  Cowdery,  of  Omaha  World- 


Captain  Wilbar  Halbert,  state  house  Herald,  and  Mrs.  Cowdery  are  the 


A  feature  of  this  year’s  book  is  the 
use  of  orange  and  blue,  official  colors 


corr^pondent,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Tel^  ^rents  of  a  daughter  born  r^ently  approaching  New  York  World’ 


TM  KDITOB TtobUSHKB  COURiNY,  me.  groph,  has  been  transferred  from  the  Mrs.  Cowdery  is  the  daughter  of  p„.  nf  sralp  mod 

Jua  WiMi  Brawa.  KirfdMt  aad  MUmt  lOjt.k  u..— i.r  ana  pnotograpns  oi  scale  mod- 


I  Wri^t  Bnwm,  nedimt  aad 
la  Wrijikt  Bim.  Jr,  Vl«  PMUwt 
CWm  B.  OiaoiMi.  Tmam 


CWm  B.  QiaoMii^TrMMra 
CkM.  T.  StaarLMaalMr 
AitkarT.  Edkce 
Wtira  L.  BmmH.  Dhwtor 


104th  Cavalry,  Pennsylvania  National  Henry  Doorly,  World-Herald  pub 
Guard,  to  52nd  Cavalry  Brigade  as  lisher. 


intelligence  and  plans  and  training 
officer. 


rher  "oriu-xaeram  puo-  buddings  and  depart¬ 

ments.  The  front  cover,  laminated 
Sam  Miller,  son  of  Julian  S.  Miller,  with  cellophane  and  done  in  black. 


BarMMtk  Flow  Old  Ttaa  Boadl^ 

Uad  8lr«M  and  Bi^aar,  N«w  York  CHy,  N.  Y. 
Tdithimm: 

BEy— t  940H  1061.  3064,  lOM  and  8086 
YVa  OldaM  PubUiban’  and  Adwtiwn'  Journal 
In  AiMriaa 

Arthur  T.  Babb,  tUOtr;  Warran  L.  Biaalt.  jJaaagiag 
KdU^:  Bobat  S.  Mana.  Xaadate  Editor;  Walts  E. 
fIBiailItT  fftm  Editor;  Robart  0.  Brown,  John  J. 

Clontba,  Marian  E.  Pnw,  Jr. _ 

Cbatlaa  B.  Oroonaa,  OmtrmI  Jdaasoar;  Jamaa  Wright 
Brown,  Jr,  Ateutani  PaWahar;  Chailaa  T.  Stuart,  Adwr- 
hmne  Dvtehr;  Gaorga  H.  Strata,  Cirtidatioa  ifonogar. 
WaahiMton,  D.  C.  6arraationdant:  Oaoaral  Praaa  Aaoe, 
iamaa  J.  Butlar  and  Gaorga  H.  Manning,  Jr,  1223 
yatiaaal  Praia  CTah  BUe,  Phone  MatropoBtan  1060. 
Chlaago  Comvondant;  Gaorga  A.  Brandanburg,  921 
Lvedm  Oaorontot  and  AetidiiU  Budding,  360  Nertk 

Michigan  Aaa,  Talephona  Daarfaom  6771. _ 

PaolSa  Coaat  Corraapondenta;  Campbell  Wataon,  2132 
Darha  Strato,  Bwfcalay,  Cat,  Talmbona:  Tbomwall  6657; 
Kan  Tai^,  1216  North  BAart  And.,  Loa  Angalaa.  Tala- 


®  editor  of  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  orange  and  blue,  is  illustrated  with 

Wes  Jenny,  Brockton  (Mass.)  Eve-  has  joined  the  Observer  sports  staff.  ^  view  of  a  model  of  the  theme  build- 

ning  Enterprise  and  Times  staff  artist.  He  succeeds  Dick  Dashiell,  now  sports  ing,  Trylon,  Perisphere  and  Central 

has  designed  a  cachet  for  Brockton’s  editor  of  Asheville  Times.  Mall.  The  lining  for  the  inside  cov- 


use  during  the  National  Air  Mail 
Week  starting  May  15. 

H.  Katherine  Smith,  sightless  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express,  was  one  of  five  persons  to 
receive  medals  awarded  May  2  by  the 
Brooklyn  Week  for  the  Blind,  at  a 


editor  ot  Asheville  Times.  Mall.  The  lining  for  the  inside  cov- 

_  ers,  also  done  in  Fair  colors,  is  illus- 

c?  •  1  T7J*  ■  trated  with  reproductions  of  12  other 

SpGCial  Editions  outstanding  buildings  to  be  con- 

— _ _  structed.  An  insert  at  the  back  of 

LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER,  April  the  book  contains  brief  descriptions 


dinner  in  the  St.  George  Hotel,  tabloid. 


22,  Prudence  Penny’s  Spring  Hos-  the  models  shown, 
pitality  Preview  Section,  16-page  Tb®  boob  has  been  reduced  in 
bloid.  bulk  and  weight,  despite  the  fact  that 

.  0  7  /XT  s  T  7  it  contains  a  greater  amount  of  fac- 

Wmston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal-  ^^^erial  than  any  previous  edi- 

mtinel,  April  24,  Forward  edition,  J  tabbed 

pages.  reference.  The  new  Cerda  type 

Longview  (Tex.)  News  -  Journal,  of  binding  has  been  employed.  Photo- 


Brooklyn. 


Mrs.  Ella  Gordon  Smith,  of  Detroit  Sentinel,  April  24,  “Forward”  edition. 
News  Home  Institute  and  director  of  128  pages. 


Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal- 


K«i  Tnylor,  1216  North  Bobart  Boul,  Lot  Aaedm,  Tele- 

phone,  HenipMend  6722. _ 

London  Offiee:  e/o  The  Caxton  Megulne,  Grand  Build¬ 
ing,  Trafnlgnr  8q,  W.  C.  2.  Allan  Delaioni,  Manager; 


lag,  Trafalgar  8q,  W.  C.  2.  Allan 
TSephona,  WhltAall  6861. 


^  ^  women’s  activities,  was  honored  at  an  r  i 

Ml  Wataon,  2132  **  a  At— a  Longview  (lex.)  News  -  Journal,  of  binding  has  been  employed.  Photo- 

iIaSSS.^  MiT  24,  East  Texas  Chamber  of  graphs  and  drawings  have  been  used 

U.Angak..Tel..  Grand  I^pids,  Mich.,  as  Michigan  s  Commerce  Convention  Number,  132  fo  a  much  greater  extent  than  ever 
Grand  Build.  Outstanding  business  woman.  She 

Coas.  a  .p«ia.  .ao.io„.  enUUad.  -Th. 

Business  and  Professional  Women, 
sponsors  of  the  dinner. 


before. 

A  special  section,  entitled,  “The 


76  rue  dm  PrtiM  Chei^  Managar:  Business  and  Professional  Women 
Sydnay  R.  Clarka,  telephone  Optra  66-27. _  f  +1,  _  _ _  ---  _ , 

PaHo,  France  Comapondant;  Bernhard  Ragntr,  26  ®Po  sors  o  e  inner.  pages  seven  sections  One  eight-page  the  12,000,000  people  in  the  New 

pWi.^Tto,pUn,Etol.,jg.7a^  .  Vernon  L.  Hoyt,  a  former  Lincoln  Lfion, Tn  ro^rav-e^w^^^^^^^  York  market  do  and  where  and  how 

tl2  pohce  reporter,  who  was  with  preliminary  to  the  Golden  Gate  Inter-  they  live,  work  and  play. 

Newt  Kwnty,  Hupg  Wo  Road,  Nanklag,  China,  the  Omaha  Bee-News  until  it  sus-  national  Exposition’s  opening  in  1939.  All  the  standard  charts  and  tables 


Edition,  April  25,  Western  Business  Vastness  of  New  York,”  gives  a 
and  Industrial  Review  for  1938,  56  simple,  illustrated  account  of  what 


Dlqilky  adrartUag  ratci  effeetlTe  December  1.  1937: 
S6e  per  egate  1^  or  eerlra  ef  iMertleiig  ee  (oUowe; 


6  I  IS  I  26  I  62 
rimee  Tlmee  Tlmee  Tlmee 


the  Omaha  Bee-Nems  until  it  sus-  naUonal  Exposition’s  opening  in  1939.  All  the  standard  charts  and  tables 
pended,  has  rejoined  the  Journal  on  /„,  ^  r  n-  *  i.  of  the  Sun’s  annual  data  books  have 

the  state  house  run.  He  succeeds  jy a.)  Ledger -Dis^tch,  ^be  1938 

J.  M.  Thompson,  who  died  two  weeks  20,  eight-page  section.  Better  it  has  a  complete  circulation 

ort/T  Homes.  _  _ u  xt _  xr _ 1. _ .cnonAT 


1  Pad  672  1276  1234  1220  1206  1182 

H  P*d  »•  IM  111  123  116  103 

M  Page  161  86  72*  68*  64*  67 

M  Paga  84  IS  47*  44*  41*  37 

»/h  P»d  I  ««  88  28*1  26*  24*  22 

IWdbglaaalntaiirty-itoallMrateaakarcatdttaaaat 
of  822  par  walk  aaiaa  aa  low  a  rata  ca  a  62  tima  bMi  aa 
aaj  olbta  aohadula  aainaiy.  8182  par  paga;  8101  half  page; 
867  quartar  page. _ _ 

ClataiaadiBt«:8iap«  agate  ■Ba«aatiBa;79i  per  adt* 

Uaa  four  Biw. 


181  123 
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47*  44* 
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116  103 

64*  67 

41*  37 

24*  22 

eardataecot 


Dick  Linehan,  formerly  of  Long 


picture  of  each  New  York  newspaper 
Sanger  (Cal.)  Herald,  April  29,  its  status  in  the  various  adver- 


Island  Press  and  the  Queens  Evening  Conmemorating  Sanger’s  Golden  tising  classifications  as  measured  by 


ante  Uaa  threa  tfanea  (ebuat  lb  worde  to  the  Uaa).  ..j-  J"  i.-  -rci.  u-  •’ 

gShawIptloarataa:  fty  ^ai  yyabta  la  adrara,  Ualtac  ^^^ading,  on  his  75th  birthday  anni- 
StaUi^  PMaiMoaa,  itper  year;  Caaada,  84.60;  versary. 

oSb'SltS  The  elub  ratal  are  appileable  to  aU  aub-  ,  Robert  N.  Cool,  formerly  water- 
lerkTtlooa  la  aay  eaa  erpahaHaii— whethta  paid  for  by  front  reporter.  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 


News,  both  of  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  is  pub-  •^uouee,  ou-page 
lisher  of  Howard  Beach  (L.  I.)  Vancouver  (B. 

Queens  Blade,  a  new  weekly.  April  25,  32-page 

Benjamin  A.  Fryer,  columnist.  Ham-  niversary. 
burg  (Pa.)  Item  for  37  years,  was  New  Bern  (N. 
honored  April  24  when  more  than  70  27,  History  and 
friends  gathered  in  the  Lincoln  Hotel,  pages,  5  sections. 
Reading,  on  his  75th  birthday  anni-  Edgartown,  M 
versary.  (Mass.)  Gazette, 

Robert  N.  Cool,  formerly  water-  Edition,  30  pages, 
front  reporter.  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Queens  Evenv 


Jubilee,  60-page  magazine  section.  Media  Records,  together  with  special 


Vancouver  (B.  C.)  News-Herald,  compilations  and  illustrations  show 


April  25,  32-page  supplement  5th  an 
niversary. 


New  Bern  (N.  C.)  Tribune,  April  «  a  linage  analysis  of  more  ftw 
27,  History  and  Progress  Edition,  34  general  accounte  tt«t 


Edgartown,  Martha’s  Vineyard 

MitSn  Fayetteville  (N.  C.)  Observer,  April 

’  ^  ®  ’  27,  Better  Homes  Tabloid  Edition,  20- 

Queens  Evening  News,  Jamaica,  ^^Lge  supplement. 

.  I.,  April  28,  Silver  Jubilee  Edition  n-iu.  nvinUnmart. 


tot  thraa  yaoia,  810;  fiva  aabaeOptloiii  to  dlffwant  od- 
dfMirafof  oaaTiarrachoroaaiubacriptioii  fcrfirayraia, 
$15;  tan  lubaonptioiia  ona  yrar  each  or  one  for  ten  yran. 


$15;  tan  101)0(91011001  ona  yrar  each  or  ona  I 
$26.  Mambta  AtaoeUtad  Butonira  Papeia. 


torial  staff  of  This  Week.  and  World’s  Fair  P 

John  Steele,  former  Chicago  Trib-  T6  pages,  5  sections, 
wnc  London  correspondent  and  special  Paris  (Tex.)  New 


CbM  Mtonbta  of  the  Audh  duriau  of  Clnulatlooa  representative  in  Europe  for  the  Mu- 
wHh  an  aran«a  airtUtad  not  paM ”A.B.C.  aa  foUowo:  ^  o  T  ■  i  . 


8b  Mcotha 

Ended 

Nat 

Paid 

Total  Dto- 
trlbutloo 

Die.  31. 

1937 . 

11,738 

12,779 

1836 . 

10,866 

12J>64 

1935 . 

10,178 

11406 

1114 . 

*•551 

ia607 

1933 . 

8.tt5 

9,819 

1883 . 

9437 

ia488 

1931 . 

10,116 

11.120 

1938 . 

19,403 

11.417  1 

1929 . 

10,180 

11464 

• 

1928 . 

8,967 

10,019 

tual  Broadcasting  System,  is  broad-  pages,  2  sections. 


Paris  (Tex.)  News,  April  28,  For¬ 
ward  With  Paris  in  1939  Edition,  32 


size  for  National  Baby  Week. 


casting  on  the  European  situation  on 


olt/T-T-otn  c,.-/]—.  _ _ v.T.  xicu/c,  me  annual  journalism  wecK..  ” 

Mav  1  Mr  ‘xteile  refir  H  f  ’  f  April  28,  12-page  section,  dedicated  to  14  at  University  of  Missouri,  Colum- 

May  1.  Mr.  Steele  reti^red  from  active  Bishop  Thomas  H.  McLaughlin,  first  bi^,  are  Missouri  Press  Assn.,  Mis- 


newspaper  work  in  1935 


Milton  Serbe,  formerly  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Associated  Press  Photo  Service, 


Bishop  of  the  newly  created  Roman  souri  Writers’  Guild,  Missouri  Asso- 


Catholic  Diocese  of  Paterson. 


Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News,  Club,  Missouri  Members  of  AP,  Mis¬ 


has  been  named  picture  editor  of  April  24,  1938  Educational  Edition,  souri  UP.  and  Past  Presidents  Assn 


Providence  Bulletin 


tabloid  supplement,  20  pages 


of  Missouri  Press  Assn. 


! 


ing  the  size,  character  and  buying 
potentialities  of  the  market.  There 


used  5,000  or  more  agate  lines  in  any 
one  New  York  newspaper. 


.7;^  ^*;^-  T  V-  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman. 

and  Worlds  Fair  Pre-View  Edition,  ,  on  i  ,  ♦oUiniri 

7R  cootiooe  May  1,  20-page  supplement  tabloid 


JOURNALISM  WEEK 

Press  organizations  participating  m 


J.)  Evening  News,  the  annual  Journalism  Week.  May  9- 


ciated  Dailies,  Missouri  Women’s  Press 


M- 


MAY 


19  3  8 


Skoxt  “Take! 


close  and  I’ll  tell  you  what  an  auto¬ 
biography  is.”  And  he  did. 


EDITORIAL  SHORTCOMINGS  of 
_  voluntary  contributors  to  newspa- 

IT  WAS  BACK  in  the  days  when  Ed-  pers  are  usually  taken  for  granted, 
gar  B.  Piper  was  editor-in-chief  of  but  the  following  news  item  caused 
the  Portland  Oregonian  that  a  prize  Rewrite  Man  Francis  McMahon  of 
"bull”  stalked  right  past  that  carefully  the  Tulsa  Tribune  to  reach  for  the 
edited  newspaper’s  copy  desk.  In  an  aspirin  box: 

account  of  a  shooting  affray  the  desk  notice  please  anounce  all  members 
let  the  reporter  say  “Johnson  claimed  offthe  five  civolize  tribes  chocktaws 
he  was  justified  in  shooting  when  he  chicksaws  simanals  cherokees  creeks 
saw  the  dead  man  climbing  in  at  the  dellawares  shawnees  royal  and  sax- 
window.”  On  picking  up  his  paper  fox  comanchee  cowars  caws  cickpoos 
in  the  morning  Mr.  Piper  wrote  in  the  patwatmaee  and  intermarriages  uche- 
margin,  “I  should  think  he  was!”  cuheeand  all  Indians  that  are  instred 

in  their  affair  meet  the  lost  claim 
committee  indian  band  offamerica  at 
THE  FOLLOWING  appeared  recently  the  wisdom  ways  spirichal  church  i9 


in  Richmond  Times-Dispatch: 
Portrait  to  Be  Unveiled 
A  portion  of  Major  Clarence 
M.  Wyatt  will  be  unveiled  by  the 
Richmond  Light  Infantry  Blues 
Auxiliary  at  8:30  o’clock  Monday 
night  at  the  Blues  Armory. 

■ 

IN  ITS  April  16  issue,  the  New  York 
Times  printed  the  following  ma¬ 
cabre  statement: 

“There  was  a  sp>ecial  treat  at  din¬ 
ner  tonight.  While  the  band  played 
Easter  Parade’  a  corpse  of  waiters 
brought  the  illuminated  shells  of  ice 
atop  which  sat  Easter  rabbits  in  nests 
of  spun  sugar.” 

■ 

THAT  BREATHLESS  moment  came 


nad  2oyh  off  april  i938  at  9  oclock 
for  impomation  in  his  affairs  call  by 
chief  Samuel  perry  royal  ihio  shawnee 
indian  and  the  president  offthe  lost 
claim  committie  indian  band  of  amre- 
ica  mrs 

m  D  myrick  and  offichul  committie 

■ 

Kditor  &  PcBLiSHER  Will  pay  $2  for  c.acli 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


Green  Says  Ban  on 
ANG  Hits  Free  Press 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  4 — ^The 
District  of  Columbia  Central  Labor 
Union  is  holding  to  its  bar  against 


to  an  acid-tongued  member  of  a  coverage  of  its  meetings  by  reporters 
midwest  daily’s  staff  some  time  ago  who  are  members  of  the  American 
when  she  passed  the  city  desk  and  Newspaper  Guild,  in  spite  of  a  state- 


noticed  a  large  photograph  of  a  stern- 
visaged  gentleman. 

“Who’s  that  old  witch-burner?”  she 
asked  right  out  loud. 


ment  by  President  William  Green  of 
the  AFL  that  “I  would  be  opposed 
to  exclusion  of  any  newspapermen 
because  of  affiliation  or  non-affiliation 


A  little  man  standing  nearby  an-  with  a  union.  That  involves  freedom 


swered:  “That  is  my  father.” 


of  the  press.  Freedom  of  the  press 


He’d  brought  it  in  for  an  obit,  and  "'ust  be  maintained  at  any  cost.” 
this  circumstance  did  nothing  to  re-  ^h®  Central  Labor  Union,  meeting 
lieve  the  tension.  Monday  night,  passed  without  com- 

B  ment  a  resolution  that:  “the  chair 

IN  AN  EDITION  of  the  Youngstown 

/r\  \  T7-  j-  ..  ^1-  f  u  reporters  present  are  members  of  the 

J  I  ^  V  Newspaper  Guild,  and  if  they  are,  to 

Mvered  bridge  became  mixed  with  a  them  to  leave  the  hall.” 

story  of  a  golden  wedding  anniver-  Vice-President  C.  B.  McCloskey  de- 

sary  Beneath  the  pictures  of  a  prom-  his  resolution  on  the  ground 


ment  physician  and  his  wife,  whose 
faces  were  lined  with  deep  wrinkles. 


that  reporters  with  CIO  affiliation 
(Guild  members)  carry  “our  views” 


ap^ared:  Last  of  its  kind  or  so  it  the  opposition  camp.  He  agreed 
wi  1  be  when  the  only  other  covered  the  great  majority  of  newspapermen 
ridge  in  the  county  is  torn  dovm  g^e  completely  fair,  but  insisted  those 

this  weather  beaten  span  ...  is  a  who  are  members  of  the  Guild 
sturdy  reminder  of  the  days  when  “haven’t  given  us  a  break.” 
farmers  sought  shelter  under  its  roof  Robert  M.  Buck,  president  of  Wash- 
from  sudden  rains.”  invton  rhanter  of  thp  GiiilH  f'om- 


THE  CITY  EDITOR  of  a  large  east- 


Robert  M.  Buck,  president  of  Wash¬ 
ington  chapter  of  the  Guild  com¬ 
mented: 

“I  am  disappointed  that  any  labor 


ern  paper  was  telling  the  circulation  group  can  permit  an  unfortunate  but 
manager  of  a  new  feature  the  paper  apparently  unavoidable  factionalism 
had  purchased,  the  life  story  of  a  to  render  it  so  intolerant.” 
prominent  American. 

“It’s  an  autobiography,”  explained  ■ 

‘-wSw^lrur-  .sked  .he  circu.a-  RITCHIE  REJOINS  STAR 

tion  manager  in  all  seriousness.  Art  Richie,  editor  of  the  Seattle  Star 

“I've  just  said  it’s  an  autobiogra-  from  1923  to  1931  and  later  unsuc- 
pby,”  insisted  the  city  editor.  cessful  mayoralty  candidate,  recently 


RITCHIE  REIOINS  STAR 

Art  Richie,  editor  of  the  Seattle  Star 
from  1923  to  1931  and  later  unsuc¬ 
cessful  mayoralty  candidate,  recently 


But  the  C.M.  didn’t  get  it:  “I’d  like  was  appointed  editorial  director  of  the 


to  know  who  wrote  it!’ 


Star,  Seattle  Scripps  League  paper. 


All  right,”  said  the  C.E.,  “gather  in  Victor  Westphal  remains  as  editor. 

Advertisinji$  Manaji$er-Solicii;or 
Available 

A  resourcftul.  broa.l-h'auh'i.I  advertisinp  man  who  has  had  fifteen  years  of  siic- 
eessful  advertising  experienee  on  tough  Metropolitan  assignments,  is  seeking  a  coii- 
neetion.  Have  served  on  paiRTs  in  Indianapolis.  Kansas  City  and  Springfield.  Illi¬ 
nois.  Prior  to  display  experienee,  was  Classified  Manager  of  medium-sized  dailies 
in  Minnesota  and  Georgia. 

Sound  experience  in  general  advertising:  know  layouts  and  can  prepare  own 
copy.  If  linage  is  your  problem,  1  solicit  your  inquiry.  Am  not  “high-priced"  and 
can  satisfy.  No  objection  to  small  city  if  earning  possibilities  and  living  conditions 
are  right.  Age  40;  marrieil:  now  located  in  Chicago  and  available  immediately. 
Reply  to,  Lewis  M.  Nachman,  ST.IS  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 
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and  our  merchants  need  a 
shave! 

For  about  six  v/eeks  afore 
Easter  our  ad  department, 
our  layout  man  and  artists, 
our  copywriter — all  burn  the 
midnight  oil.  They're  up  at 
the  crack  of  dawn — and  eve¬ 
nings  find  their  wives  "Easter 
advertising  widows."  The 
only  bright  spot  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  the  anticipation  of  the 
after-Easter  letdown.  .  .  .  But 
agate  lines  and  columns! 
there  just  isn't  any  after- 
Easter  lull  in  Albany! 

With  86%  of  the  workers  in 
Albany  "white  collar"  em¬ 
ployes,  business  keeps  right 
on  booming.  Seems  like  folks 
here  don't  think  the  budget 
should  be  pampered  just 
'cause  the  Easter  parade's 
over.  So  our  ad  depart¬ 
ment's  had  to  get  its  second 
wind  and  keep  right  on  go¬ 
ing  . . .  and  our  merchants  are 
so  busy  piano-ing  the  cash 
register  they  haven't  had 
time  to  stop  around  at  Joe's 
Tonsorial  Parlor  for  a  shave. 

P.S.:  We  hope  you  national 
advertisers  and  space  buyers 
get  the  point*. 


rmKVieKtRBOCKfP 

^ ^  (V S Albany’s  Only  t/euvsPAPen 


Represented  Nationally  by 

j.  p.  McKinney  &  son 

San  Francisco 
New  York 
Chicago 
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Outlines  Plan  for 
Building  Profit 
From  Circulation 

C.  E.  Knepper  Urges  Closer 
Tie  Between  Ad  Dept, 
and  Circulators 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Under  the  intriguing  title  of  “Let’s 
Make  Money,”  Charles  E.  Knepper, 
president  of  Newspaper  Boys  of 
America,  Inc.,  discusses  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  increasing  profits  from  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  with  closer 
cooperation  between  the  two  depart¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Knepper  states;  “If  a  newspaper 
fails  in  its  service,  or  fails  to  satisfy 
completely  the  reading  desires  of  the 
entire  family,  then  it  creates  circula¬ 
tion  turnover  which  is  an  expense, 
and  the  newspaper  fails  in  some  de¬ 
gree  to  fulfill  its  mission  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium.” 

Attacks  Turnover 

By  means  of  a  chart  he  shows  the 
importance  of  keeping  the  family  sold 
on  the  newspaper  and  thereby  cutting 
down  turnover,  which  reduces  profits. 
Often,  he  asserts,  it  is  wise  to  examine 
the  internal  workings  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department,  in  considering  ttim- 
over,  before  spending  money  to  sur¬ 
vey  reader  preferences. 

“Forty  per  cent  of  the  ‘stops’  re¬ 
ceived  by  an  average  newspaper 
could  be  eliminated  by  the  correct  se¬ 
lection,  training  and  handling  of  car¬ 
riers,”  declares  Mr.  Knepper.  Sur¬ 
veys  reveal  that  a  maximum  of  car¬ 
rier  turnover  for  efficient  operation 
with  minimum  loss  of  circulation  is 
35^ ,  or  approximately  one  carrier 
boy  replacement  per  year  to  each 
three  routes,  he  adds. 

Attacking  the  “hypodermic”  method 
of  circulation  promotion,  the  NBA  ex¬ 
ecutive  contends  two  or  three  major 
contests  for  carriers  and  district  man¬ 
agers  p>er  year  are  sufficient  to  stimu¬ 
late  interest,  relieve  monotony  of  sell¬ 
ing,  and  produce  new  business.  “In 
some  cases,”  he  states,  “a  careful  check 
has  revealed  that  as  high  as  75%  of  the 
orders  obtained  during  high-pressure 
contests  were  not  even  on  the  sub¬ 
scription  list  at  the  close  of  the  con¬ 
test.” 

"Sell  Reader  Families" 

Mr.  Knepper  advocates  increased 
profits  through  adequate  subscription 
rates,  pointing  out  many  newspapers 
have  increased  their  circulation  prices, 
thus  providing  themselves  with  from 
8  to  37%  added  revenue  without  loss 
of  circulation.  He  maintains  other 
newspapers  can  do  likewise,  provided 


a  definite  promotional  plan  is  adopted 
and  put  into  execution  prior  to  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  rate  rise. 

Mr.  Knepper  raised  the  question  of 
whether  newspapers  are  selling  read¬ 
er  families  or  just  figures.  “A  news¬ 
paper  has  coverage,  but  before  we  can 
make  a  merchant  appreciate  5,000  or 
100,000  units  of  circulation,  we  must 
first  sell  him  on  the  value  of  one  unit 
of  circulation,”  he  declares.  “Figures 
are  fine  to  substantiate  a  selling  point, 
but  first  comes  the  real  job,  telling  a 
story  of  the  newspaper’s  hold  on  one 
family.” 

Mr.  Knepper  also  devotes  one  page 
of  his  booklet  to  the  need  of  doing 
more  spadework  among  little  fellows, 
making  “big”  advertisers  out  of  little 
ones.  The  booklet  is  available  to  any 
publisher  or  circulation  manager  re¬ 
questing  it.  The  material  presented  is 
based  upon  facts  gathered  by  NBA 
during  the  past  seven  years. 

Reducing  Turnover 

ANOTHER  SLANT  on  circulation 
turnover  was  presented  by  Richard 
R.  Simmons,  Cleveland  Press  home  de¬ 
livery  manager,  at  the  recent  Ohio 
Circulation  Managers  Association  con¬ 
vention.  He  asserted  the  essential 
element  is  to  have  the  right  organi¬ 
zation,  capable  of  transmitting  the 
right  thoughts  to  the  people  with 
whom  it  deals.  Discussing  the  prob¬ 
lem,  he  said: 

“It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  teach  car¬ 
riers  the  right  method  of  delivering  and  hold¬ 
ing  circulation  if  he  himself  does  not  have 
the  ability.  If  you  do  not  have  a  sound  base 
to  start  with,  then  all  the  ideas  that  yon  at¬ 
tempt  to  put  across  will  he  lost.  Whether  a 
man  is  delivering  papers  to  stores  or  carrier 
I'oys  be  has  to  have  sales  ability  to  sell  him¬ 
self  to  the  people  he  is  doing  business  with. 
The  day  is  long  past  when  you  hire  any  ‘Tom, 
Hick,  or  Harry’  for  a  districtman.  This  is 
in  my  mind  one  of  the  first  things  that  should 
I)c  considered  to  reduce  circulation  turnover. 
Tio  many  of  us  think  more  of  the  business 
we  are  going  to  get  than  of  the  business  we 
now  h.ave. 

“One  of  the  big  problems  on  the  Cleveland 
T’ress  is  the  large  amount  of  moves  that  we 
have.  If  we  were  to  lose  10%  of  our  moves 
a  year,  it  would  mean  a  loss  of  two  or  three 
thousand  home  delivered  circulation.  This 
condition  naturally  get  worse  when  times  arc 
bad.  We  have  been  very  successful  in  get¬ 
ting  new  addresses  on  a  large  percentage  of 
otir  moves  which  we  attribute  to  our  plan  of 
reimbursing  the  carrier  10c  for  each  new  move 
address  that  is  restarted.  We  also  charge  the 
boy  who  receives  this  restart  10c.  We  are 
able  to  do  this  because  we  have  always  placed 
a  value  of  10c  on  each  customer.  We  also 
give  the  boy  for  his  collection  ring  a  Vacatit 
Mouse  Card.  He  keeps  this  on  his  ring  utitil 
the  house  is  occupied  and  then  turns  it  in 
with  a  written  report  of  solicitation.  Dis- 
trictmen  are  working  closer  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  with  tin-  carriers.  In  this  way  they 
natitrally  expect  tnorc  activity  oti  the  carrier's 
part.” 

ABC  Bulk  Sales 

IN  AN  EFFORT  to  eliminate  some 
confusion  that  may  exist  in  the  minds 


of  daily  newspaper  publishers  regard¬ 
ing  the  status  of  bulk  sales  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  ABC  net  paid  circulation,  a 
subject  now  up  for  discussion  among 
ABC  newspapers  and  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulation  board,  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  recently  issued  the  following 
statement; 

“Bulk  sales  are  not  included  in  net  paid 
circulation  on  the  newsp.aper  and  farm  paper 
rc|x)rts,  but  they  are  included  as  net  paid  in 
the  m.agazine  and  business  or  trade  paper  re¬ 
ports.  Because  both  magazine  and  tra<le  pa¬ 
pers  include  bulk  sales  as  net  paid,  the  farm 
papers  requested  that  this  privilege  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  them.  The  farm  papers  figured  that 
if  magazines  and  trade  papers  enjoy  this  class 
of  circulation  as  net  paiil,  the  same  privilege 
should  accrue  to  them. 

“Many  newspaper  publishers  contend  there 
is  no  logical  answer  to  the  contention  of  the 
farm  papers.  .-\pparcntly,  newspapers  are 
alone  in  their  desire  to  raise  the  standards 
of  the  .-XBC  on  this  particular  classification. 
The  situation  was  mentioned  in  the  report 
of  the  Newspaper  Investigation  Committee 
several  years  ago,  and  this  committee  pointed 
out  the  lack  of  standanlization  l)etween  media 
within  the  Bureau  and  recommended  that  the 
standards  for  one  should  be  the  standards  for 
all. 

“Some  newspaper  publishers  lake  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  it  is  none  of  the  newspaper’s  busi¬ 
ness  as  to  the  standarils  employed  by  other 
media,  hut  generally  speaking,  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  feel  that  the  standard  for  one  division 
within  the  ABC  should  he  the  standard  for  all 
divisions,  and  the  highest  st.indard  should  be 
the  one  sought. 

“The  ABC  Newspai)cr  Directors  arc  iti  the 
position  of  opposing  the  lowering  of  standards 
by  farm  iwpers,  but  the  farm  papers  are  in  a 
position  to  itoint  to  the  fact  that  both  maga¬ 
zines  and  trade  papers  include  bulk  sales  as  net 
paid.  Although  control  of  the  Board  is 
lodged  with  the  advertising  and  agency  mem¬ 
bers,  advertising  members  of  the  .\BC  on  the 
Board  have  not  taken  any  great  interest  in 
the  matter  up  to  this  time.” 

Status  of  Carriers 

FOLLOWING  a  recent  conference 
with  the  collector  of  internal  revenue, 
Washington  newspaper  publishers 
who  are  paying  the  unemployment 
compensation  tax  on  “little  merchant” 
carriers,  or  who  are  requested  by  field 
agents  to  make  such  payments,  are  in¬ 
structed  to  file  with  revenue  collec¬ 
tor’s  office  a  report  that  any  payments 
are  being  withheld,  pending  determi¬ 
nation  in  the  State  Supreme  Court  of 
the  taxable  status  of  such  carriers. 
“The  federal  government  will  accept 
these  reports  in  lieu  of  tax  payments 
pending  adjudication  of  the  issue,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lew  Selvidge,  executive 
secretary  of  Allied  Daily  Newspapers 
of  Washington.  “The  federal  govern¬ 
ment  has  instructed  the  state  division 
of  unemployment  compensation  to 
make  a  Superior  Court  record  of  the 
case  supported  by  testimony  before 
appealing  from  the  decision  handed 
down  by  Superior  Judge  John  M. 
Wilson.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  this 
testimony  will  alter  the  lower  court 
ruling  but  will  delay  the  Supreme 
Court  hearing  until  September.” 


The  California  Unemployment  Re- 
serves  Commission  has  adopted  a  re¬ 
vised  ruling,  effective  May  1,  which 
provides  “Newsboys  or  distributing 
carriers  of  newspapers  are  deemed  in¬ 
dependent  contractors  and  as  such  are 
not  liable  as  employes  under  this  act 
for  payment  of  contributions  upon 
their  earnings.”  Returns  from  states 
where  commissions  have  ruled  carriers 
are  exempt  indicate  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  is  accepting  exemptions 
there. 

7,000  Anglers  at  Party 

SEVEN  THOUSAND  ardent  fisher¬ 
men  packed  the  main  arena  of  the 
Milwaukee  Auditorium  April  25  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Milwaukee  News-Sentinel 
eighth  annual  Fishermen’s  Party.  The 
event  was  a  complete  sell-out  three 
days  after  tickets  were  placed  on  sale. 

$37,500  LIBEL  VERDICT 

A  Massachusetts  superior  court  jury 
recently  awarded  former  Senator 
William  S.  Conroy,  now  a  state  indus¬ 
trial  accident  board  commissioner, 
$37,500  in  his  $200,000  libel  suit  against 
the  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News. 
The  commissioner  was  awarded  $25,- 
000  on  his  charge  of  libel  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  and  $12,500  on  his  charge  d 
libel  in  a  cartoon,  both  published  Jan. 
11, 1936.  Mr.  Conroy  charged  the  edi¬ 
torial  termed  him  a  “contemptible 
liar”  and  the  cartoon  depicted  him  as 
standing  in  a  dump  with  skunks  and 
rats  leaping  from  his  pockets. 

LINAGE  CORRECTION 

The  March  linage  published  in  the 
April  23rd  issue  duplicated  the  AtlawU 
(Ga.)  Journal  figures  for  the  Georgian. 
Here  are  corrected  figures  for  the 
Georgian  (e): 

1938  1937  Gain  or  Loai 

402,629  502,924  100,295  Lo« 


Reaching  Men 
&  Women,  Too 

Reaching  entire  families 
in  New  York  is  a  matter  of 
selecting  the  newspaper 
that  goes  and  stays  home. 
The  Sun  is  so  productive 
for  advertisers  because  in 
gf>od  areas  it  reaches  more 
homos  of  young,  active 
families  than  any  other 
New  York  week-day  paper. 


NEW  YORK 


You  can  improve  the  appearance  of  your  news¬ 
paper — improve  your  halftone  and  Ben  Day  cuts 
— improve  the  printing  of  your  news  type  and 
classified  pages — by  using  FLEX  dry  mats.  This 
is  an  easy  way  to  please  both  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  and  at  the  same  time  promote  faster  stereo¬ 
typing.  •  Send  for  samples  of  FLEX  d^  mats 
and  give  them  a  trial.  Please  specify  thickness, 
shrink,  number  of  casts  per  mat,  and  type  of  cast¬ 
ing  equipment  used. 

FLEXIDEAL  DRY  MAT  COMPANY 

21  West  Street,  New  York 


Speaking  of 
P  residents 

— and  who  isn’t  these  dayff 

CHARLES  DILLON  knew  peisonaUy 
and  covered  9  D.  S.  Presidents  over 
a  period  of  60  years. 

As  Grover  Cleveland’s  telegrapher, 

A.  P.  and  K.  C.  Star  observer,  or 
Capper  editor.  DIL'  ON  hes  seen  the 
big  show  from  behind  the  scenes 
so  long,  be  can  almost  call  the  next 
act. 

DILLON  (200  words  daUy)  packs 
a  punch  on  today’s  affairs.  Not  a 
Washington  column.  Does  not 
duplicate  anjrthing  you  are  no^ 
running.  Wire  for  territory  TO¬ 
DAY! 

Proofs  also  available  on  DILLON’S 
“Fifty  Years  on  the  Firing  Line. 

KXl'M'SIVK  ¥vatnrf* 

Box  7.58  •  BEVERLY  HILLS,  CALlF- 
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Tucker  Writes 
leaders  in  Revolt' 
For  McClure 

Washington  Correspondent 
Has  Series  on  10  “Rebel" 
Leaders  in  Congress 
By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 

"Leaders  in  Revolt”  is  a  new  10- 
part  series  starting  May  9  on  “the  ten 
nen  who  rallied  rebel  forces  at  Wash- 
jigton  for  the  fight  against  one-man 
power.” 

Ray  Tucker,  McClure  Syndicate 
Washington  correspondent  for  many 
ears  and  author  of  “Mirrors  of  1932” 
and  “Sons  of  the  Wild  Jackass,”  wrote 
Jie  series  for  his  syndicate.  Articles 
are  about  1,200  words  each  on  the 
lien  who  led  the  fight  against  reor¬ 
ganization. 

The  ten  men  are:  John  Nance  Gar- 
ler,  Carter  Glass,  Pat  Harrison,  Bur- 
ion  K.  Wheeler,  John  J.  O’Connor, 
Royal  S.  Copeland,  Charles  L.  Mc- 
Nary,  Hatton  W.  Sumners,  Hiram 
Johnson  and  Robert  M.  La  Follette. 

Astrology  Feature 
EDWARD  A.  WAGNER,  who  has 
been  writing  an  astrology  feature 
jithe  New  York  Post  and  other  news- 


approximately  50,000  more  plans  of 
two  different  type  planes  are  being 
printed  to  supply  the  demand. 

Ripley  to  Speak 

ROBERT  RIPLEY,  creator  of  King 
Features’  “Believe  It  or  Not”  car¬ 
toons,  will  speak  at  the  “Made  in 
Texas”  dinner  during  Journalism 
Week  at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo.,  May  9-14. 

Writer  Decorated 
CARLOS  J.  VIDELA,  Latin-Ameri- 
can  writer  of  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  has  been  deco¬ 
rated  by  the  French  Government  with 
the  Academic  Palms,  by  decree  dated 
March  1.  Count  Charles  de  Ferry  de 
Fontnouvelle,  French  Consul  General 
in  New  York,  presented  the  decoration 
at  a  ceremony  held  in  his  office  re¬ 
cently. 

Political  Comment 

EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES,  Beverly 
Hills,  Cal.,  syndicate  owned  and 
managed  by  Adelbert  B.  Cline,  is  re¬ 
leasing  a  200-word  daily  column 
of  political  comment  by  Charles 
Dillon. 

Dillon  has  personally  traveled  with, 
and  reported  the  activities  of  nine 
U.  S.  Presidents.  The  syndicate  also 
has  Dillon’s  “Fifty  Years  on  the  Firing 
Line”  in  1,000-word  installments.  An¬ 
other  feature  offered  by  the  new  or- 


papers  for  three  years,  is  now  being 
syndicated  by  Consolidated  News 
I’eatures,  New  York.  This  is  a  seven- 
(iay-a-week  series  with  a  monthly 
Solar  Astrology  Letter”  offered  to 
readers  on  submission  of  coupons. 

Model  Airplanes 

HAL  FORREST,  creator  of  “Tailspin 
Tommy”  for  the  Bell  Syndicate,  has 
*nt  out  more  than  7,000  plans  for 
model  airplanes  in  response  to  re¬ 
quests  made  to  the  offer  in  his  Sun- 
iby  page.  His  syndicate  reports  that 
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Miss  Mollie  SloH,  assistant  manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate, 
entertaining  a  syndicate  author,  cartoonist  and  visiting  editor  at  the  syndicate  cocktail 
party  in  the  New  York  Daily  News  building,  April  27.  Left  to  right  are:  Frank  Willard, 
creator  of  the  "Moon  Mullins"  comic  strip;  Miss  Slott;  L.  Hotchkiss,  managing  editor, 
Los  Angeles  Times;  and  Dr.  Irving  Cutter,  author  of  "How  to  Keep  Well"  column. 


At  the  United  Feature  Syndicate  party,  Starlight  Roof  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  April  27, 
&*orge  Carlin,  general  manager  of  the  syndicate,  left,  is  obviously  enjoying  the 
conversation  of  three  of  his  leading  columnists:  Mrs.  Franklirt  D.  Roosevelt,  Raymond 
Clapper  and,  right,  Drew  Pearson  of  the  "Washington  Merry-Go-Round." 


Esquire  Syndicate  officials  entertained  publishers  during  the  convention  last  week  in 
their  suite  at  the  Waldorf.  Pictured  above  are,  left  to  right:  Paul  Webb,  creator  of 
the  "Mountain  Boys"  comic  strip;  Floyd  R.  Harrison,  comptroller  of  Washington  Post; 
Kurt  Kronfeld,  manager  of  Black  Star,  Inc.;  Lester  Lear,  eastern  sales  manager  of 
Esquire  Features;  Howard  Denby,  editor  of  Esquire  Features;  and  Ira  Emerich,  western 
sales  manager  of  Esquire  Features. 


CRAIGISMS 

Advocating  a  Stitch  in  Time 
- by  ALDEN  CRAIG - 


ganization  is  a  daily  women’s  feature 
by  Mary  Patterson  Routt. 

"Fiesta"  Serial 

FOR  RELEASE  May  9,  Central  Press 
Association  has  a  48-chapter  story, 
“Fiesta”  by  E.  Oren  Arnold.  The 
story  has  30  illustrations  by  George 
Kerr. 

Foster  in  N.  Y. 

HAROLD  R.  FOSTER,  creator  of  the 
“Prince  Valiant”  strip  for  King  Fea- 
(Continued  on  page  24) 


Our  Science  Page 
for  May  9-15 

will  contain  pictures  and  story 
of  the  Navy’s  splendid  new 
model  testing  basin  at  Carde- 
rook,  Md.;  and  other  stories 
and  pictures  of  scientific 
achievements  and  events  in 
Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
Akron,  Wash  i  n  g  t  o  n ,  Pine 
Bluff  (Arkansas),  Syracuse, 
Mt.  Clemens  (Michigan  I, 
Philadelphia  and  Detroit. 
Ask  for  details. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

2101  Constitution  Ave. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


“That  guy  exhales  icicles.” 

“Who,  Ted  Brink?” 

"Yes,  sir.” 

“You  are  mistaken.  His  bark  is 
much  louder  than  his  bite.” 

“He  certainly  leaves  me  feeling 
that  he  would  cut  the  heart  out  of 
you  in  any  dealings  with  him.” 

“Some  of  that  is  due  to  his  pe¬ 
culiarly  loud  and  coarse  way  of 
speaking.  Some  of  it  is  due  to  your 
own  interpretation.  I  often  feel  that 
you  expect  too  much  of  the  Al- 
phonse-Gaston  demeanor  in  the  other 
fellow  before  you .  accept  him  as  a 
gentleman.  Very  often  a  man’s  busi¬ 
ness  makes  him  take  on  an  outward 
cast  that  does  his  true  nature  an 
injustice.  You  have  been  spoiled 
when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  people. 
Your  line  of  work  calls  for  very  for¬ 
mal,  honorable  dealings;  whereas  a 
fellow  like  Brink  is  dealing  with 
people  who  start  asking  $4.00  for 
something  that  they  may  sell  at  $3.75 
or  $3.50.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  bar¬ 
tering  world  in  which  he  deals. 

“In  his  line  of  work  success  de¬ 
pends  greatly  upon  ability  to  domi¬ 
nate  people.  His  size  is  somewhat  in 
his  favor.  On  top  of  that  his  ability 
to  bluff,  yell  and  kid  you  all  helps 
him  get  on.  He  has  a  heart.” 

“What  makes  you  think  he  is  so 
tender?” 

“Why  all  men  are  tender  if  you 
but  strike  the  true  chord.” 


"I’ll  believe  that  this  guy,  Brink, 
has  a  heart  when  I  see  him  prove  it 
and  not  until.” 

“Charley,  come  over  here  please. 
Were  you  at  our  table  last  week 
when  Brink,  Lee,  Tom  and  I  sat 
there  kidding  and  clowning?” 

“Yes,  I  was.  You  mean  when  Brink 
shed  those  tears?” 

“That’s  just  what  I  want  you  to 
prove.  Bill  here  was  arg;uing  how 
hard-boiled  Brink  was,  and  I  am  just 
about  to  prove  to  him  that  he  is  not. 
Why  we  sat  there  kidding  and  telling 
stories  when  out  of  a  clear  sky  Brink 
said,  ‘Yes,  that  is  the  blankety-blank 
guy  who  said  I  refused  my  mother 
a  decent  burial,’  and  with  it  he  cried 
like  a  baby,  shedding  the  kind  of 
tears  that  showed  a  quick  respionse 
to  a  soft,  sentimental  chord  within 
him  which  no  one  would  doubt  had 
they  seen  the  suddenness  with  which 
he  gave  way  and  the  extent  of  his 
tenderness. 

“No,  sir.  Bill,  don’t  ever  accept  the 
exterior  countenance  of  one  as  the 
barometer  for  the  innermost  self. 
Too  often  in  life  people  cause  a 
breach  of  lasting  nature  because  of 
the  bluffing  attitude  shown  by  the 
other  fellow,  whereas  if  they  consid¬ 
ered  the  true  nature  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  they  would  make  allowance 
for  the  fact  that  most  of  the  time  it 
is  like  the  bark  of  a  dog,  which  is 
to  scare  you  off,  not  to  bite  you.” 


All  rights  reserved  by  The  Inspirational  Syndicate 


Most  reading  matter  takes  you  into  the  other  fellow's 
world;  whereas  Craigisms,  the  6-day-a-week  feature 
helpfully  concentrates  upon  I  MYSELF. 

Craigisms  will  appeal  to  the  heart,  mind,  hopes,  char¬ 
acter.  ambition  and  happiness  of  your  readers. 
Manuscripts  sent  for  your  consideration. 

THE  INSPIRATIONAL  SYNDICATE  •  Kew  Gardens,  N.  Y. 
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KING'S  FOREIGN  SALES  AGENTS  MEET 


Foreign  sales  agents 
of  King  Features  met 
in  New  York  this 
week  to  observe  the 
lOth  anniversary  of 
the  foreign  depart¬ 
ment.  Left  to  right 
are:  Percy  Forster, 
Buenos  Aires  bureau 
chief;  Frank  C.  Betts, 
London,  Eng.,  bureau 
chief;  John  Brogan, 
foreign  sales  man¬ 
ager;  Rudolf  Reymer 
Berlin  bureau  chief; 
Paul  Winkler,  Paris 
bureau  chief. 


Efficiency  and 
Low  Production 
Costs  ANA  Topics 

180  National  Advertisers 
Attend  Annual  Meeting 
Held  at  Rye.  N.  Y. 

More  than  180  advertisers  gathered 
at  the  Westchester  Country  Club, 
Rye.  N.  Y.,  late  this  week  for  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers.  The  theme  of 
the  three-day  closed  meeting  begun 
Wednesday  was  greater  printing  effi- 
ciencj'  and  reduced  production  costs. 

One  of  the  main  topics  discussed 
was  methods  for  getting  more  for  the 
advertising  dollar.  One  speaker  lu-ged 
advertising  executives  to  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  production  matters  and  to 
follow  developments  in  the  graphic 
arts. 

Matt  Eliminate  Watt* 

Frank  M.  Knox,  head  of  Frank  M. 
Knox  Co.,  Printing  Control  and  Stand¬ 
ardization,  New  York,  prescribed  a  set 
of  standards  that  work,  he  said,  both 
in  the  advertising  department  and  in 
the  printing  plant.  However,  he  said, 
“the  main  point  of  this  talk  does  not 
have  to  do  with  any  set  of  standards. 
The  essential  point  is  that  purchasers 
of  printing  must  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  paying  for  a  lot  of 
waste,  most  of  which  they  don’t  know 
about,  and  they  must,  in  the  interest 
of  economy  and  efficiency  find  mea¬ 
sures  to  eliminate  this  waste. 

“I  predict,”  he  concluded,  “that  not 
many  years  will  i>ass  before  all  print¬ 
ing  will  be  planned  according  to 
standards  and  the  advertising  man¬ 
agers  will  be  able  to  buy  more  print¬ 
ing  for  their  money  or  use  the  dif¬ 
ference  to  reduce  the  amoimt  of 
money  necessary  for  their  budgets. 
At  any  rate,  the  interests  of  efficiency 
and  economy  will  be  served  and  man¬ 
agement  will  have  taken  one  more 
step  toward  putting  its  house  in 
order.” 

George  Welp,  of  International  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  Corp.,  pointed  out  that  recent 
developments  in  printing  have  made 
it  possible  for  advertisers  to  get  greater 
value  for  their  money.  He  cited  as  ex¬ 
amples  new  methods  of  fast  drying 
printing,  refinements  of  color  mea¬ 
surement  and  of  color  photography, 
and  improved  packaging  processes. 
"Get  Advertising  Dollar's  Worth” 
“An  advertising  executive,”  he  said, 
“is  not  expected  to  be  a  detail  man, 
and  I  don’t  propose  that  you  become 
technical  experts.  But  to  make  sure 
that  you  are  getting  your  advertising 
dollar’s  worth,  you  must  be  well  in¬ 
formed.  You  must  know  about  ad¬ 
vances  in  printing;  you  must  know  if 
you  are  taking  advantage  of  them. 

“Your  production  man  is  going  to 
take  care  of  buying  plates  at  the  right 
discount,”  Mr.  Welp  continued.  “He 
is  going  to  coimt  the  number  of  ems 
in  a  line,  and  he  will  cajole  magazines 
into  taking  your  ad  three  days  after 
the  closing  date.  But  it  is  up  to  the 
advertising  executive  to  acquire  a 
sound  knowledge  of  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  to  change  the  whole  broad  picture 
in  the  graphic  arts.  This  has  a  direct 
effect  upon  your  budgets.” 

Movie  Ad  Pitfalls 

M.  E.  Zetterholm,  of  General  Screen 
Advertising,  Inc.,  explained  that  mo¬ 
tion  picture  advertising  was  not  a 
primary  medium,  but  was  better 
suited  for  supplementary  advertising. 
He  traced  the  origin  of  motion  pic¬ 
ture  advertising  from  1929  when  used 
in  Detroit  by  Chevrolet  and  pKjinted 


to  the  pitfalls  met  through  this  me¬ 
dium.  In  the  first  place,  he  said,  there 
is  no  proof  of  circulation  value;  sec¬ 
ondly,  he  said  that  there  was  a  form 
of  censorship. 

Thomas  H.  Beck,  president  of 
Crowell  Publishing  Co.,  talked  about 
the  production  problems  from  the 
publisher’s  standpoint.  He  explained 
how  the  publishers  were  improving 
handling  of  copy. 

David  F.  Davis,  of  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey,  also  dis¬ 
cussed  the  use  of  motion  pictures  in 
merchandising  sales. 

Frederick  L.  Wertz,  president  of 
Window  Advertising,  Inc.,  and 
Maurice  Saunders,  chairman  of  the 
Lithographers  National  Association, 
discussed  the  value  of  window  dis¬ 
plays  and  how  they  can  be  made  to 
cover  a  market. 

“PERSONAL"  ADS 

Institutional  advertising  of  a 
friendly,  chatty  type  is  being  pre¬ 
sented  twice  weekly  by  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  California  in  a  repre¬ 
sentative  group  of  Pacific  Coast  pa¬ 
pers.  In  a  one-column  10-inch  space 
styled  in  appearance  and  content 
after  the  personal  column.  Standard 
chats  with  readers  in  a  couple  score 
papers.  The  half- column  is  headed 
by  such  statements  as  “Eureka  was 
the  Greeks’  word  for  it,”  and  “’Round 
the  Horn  in  a  tin  can.”  Standard’s 
copy  is  prepared  by  San  Francisco 
offices  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  ADS 

Life  insurance  underwriters  through¬ 
out  the  country  will  cooperate  next 
week  in  an  advertising  program  for 
Life  Insurance  Week.  A  total  of  750 
newspapers  in  426  cities  will  be  used 
in  the  campaign  conducted  by  the  par¬ 
ticipating  137  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  is 
handling  the  account.  In  addition  to 
the  national  campaign,  local  cam¬ 
paigns  have  been  organized  in  several 
instances  under  the  local  Association 
of  Life  Underwriters.  A  daily  fifteen- 
minute  network  broadcast  will  also  be 
used  next  week. 

SADLER  REJOINS  TIME 

George  B.  Sadler,  who  has  served 
as  advertising  manager  of  Life  since 
its  founding  19  months  ago,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  return  to  the  advertising 
staff  of  Time,  with  which  he  was  as¬ 
sociated  for  9  years  prior  to  joining 
Life. 

ENLARGES  OEHCE 

The  Samuel  G.  Krivit  Co.’s  copy, 
art  and  production  offices  are  now  lo¬ 
cated  in  larger  quarters  on  the  .36th 
floor  of  10  East  40th  Street.  Executive 
offices  remain  on  the  35th  floor. 


Circulation 

305,299 

avfratrc  not  paid  dailj’  circulation 
of  The  Baltimore  Sun  (morninfr  and 
eveninjr  i>*HU08i  during  April.  IPJJS 
— which  represents 

Gain 

49IO2 

over  April  a  year  ago 

Sunday  Sun  circulation  in  April:  213.- 
S120 — a  pain  of  1.173  over  April, 
1037. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
RerrAvet  Around 

THE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


News  of  the 
Syndicates 

continued  from  page  23 


TUREs  Syndicate,  was  in  New  York 
last  week  for  a  short  visit.  He  went 
to  the  Kentucky  Derby  via  New  York 
from  his  home  in  Kansas  City. 

Byrnes  Soils 

LOY  BYRNES,  cartoonist  of  “Streaky” 
and  “Dopey  Dildock”  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate,  left  April  30  on  the  Belgian 
freighter,  Henri-Jaspar,  for  a  six- 
week  trip  to  Europe.  He  will  visit 
Antwerp,  Paris  and  Brussels,  return¬ 
ing  to  New  York  June  11. 

Syndicate  Radio  Column 
THE  RADIO  COLUMN,  written  by 
George  Opp,  for  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger,  is  now  being  syndi¬ 
cated  by  the  Ledger  Syndicate. 


ADS  BRING  TOURISTS 

Miami,  Fla.,  May  6 — Increased  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation  on  the  part  of 
the  city  of  Miami  for  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  appeals  was  given  credit  for  the 
larger  number  of  tourists  and  vaca¬ 
tioners  visiting  this  section  of  Florida, 
by  Arthur  E.  Curtis,  member  of 
Miami’s  publicity  board  and  public 
relations  director  for  Pan  American 
Airway’s  Eastern  Division,  and  John 
E.  Morris,  general  manager  of  the 
Miami  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mrs. 
Agnes  Purnell,  secretary  of  the  Miami 
Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce,  shares 
similar  views  relative  to  Miami  Beach 
summer  activity,  she  has  told  the 
Miami  Advertising  Club.  Curtis  and 
Morris  were  recent  speakers  at  the 
Advertising  Club’s  weekly  meeting 
Mrs.  Purnell  has  told  the  club  the 
Miami  Beach  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion  has  been  increased  $6,000  this 
year  to  make  the  summer  campaign 
more  productive. 


SEND  $1  FOR  AN  INDEX  TO 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

The  topical  index  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  to 
December,  1937,  is  NOW  READY.  The  price  is  only 
one  dollar.  It  will  help  you  find  quickly  any  of  the 
thousands  of  news  items  and  articles  which  Editor  & 
Publisher  has  published  during  the  last  6  months. 
Copies  of  the  PREVIOUS  six-month  January-to-June 
index  are  also  available. 

The  TOPICAL  INDEX  will  be  hound  into 
the  semi-annual  bound  volume  which  is 
available  at  $7.50.  For  those  who  prefer 
to  maintain  their  separate  weekly  issues  in  a 
personal  file,  the  index  at  $1  is  almost 
indispensable. 

The  bound  volumes  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  serve 
as  a  complete  historical  summary  of  the  news  of  adver¬ 
tising,  journalism  and  developments  in  the  field  of 
machinery  and  equipment — a  valuable  addition  to  the 
newspaper  library. 

Place  your  order  now  lor  the  bound 
volume  ...  or  for  the  separate  index. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Bldg.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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ilm  Makers  Biggest  Users  _  Camera  Knights 

of  Silver  Next  to  U.  S. 


By  JACK  PRICE 


JIMMY  LAUGHEAD,  28,  Associated  i 
Press  cameraman  in  Dallas,  and 
winner  of  an  honorable  mention  for 
‘School’s  Over,”  I 


MOST  PEOPLE  think  of  photography 
in  terms  of  film,  cameras  and  lenses. 
Recently  we  have  been  informed  that 
Sbns  play  an  important  role  in  the 
precious  metal  field.  We  all  know 
flat  silver  is  used  in  the  making  of 
anulsions  but  here  are  a  few  facts 
idiich  most  of  us  did  not  know. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  is 
the  next  largest  user  of  silver  in  the 
U.  S.  The  Federal  Mint  is  the  largest 
buyer  but  when  one  considers  the  dif¬ 
ferent  uses  made  of  silver  we  did  not 
realize  that  films  require  so  much  of 
this  precious  ore. 

Each  week  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany  consumes  five  tons  of  pure  silver. 
An  idea  of  the  cost  of  this  metal  may 
be  gauged  by  the  price  quoted  of  45c 
per  ounce.  In  troy  weight  there  are 
12  ounces  to  the  pound  so  multiply 
10,000  pounds  by  12  and  then  again 
multiply  this  sum  by  45  and  you  have 
idea  of  how  much  money  is  in¬ 
vested  in  silver  by  Kodak  Company 
alone  each  week.  (Keep  your  pencil 
in  your  pocket — it’s  $54,000  weekly.) 

Agfa,  Others  Are  Big  Users 
We  have  not  yet  learned  the  actual 
consumption  of  silver  by  Agfa  and  the 
other  companies  but  in  putting  them 
all  together  they  represent  a  sizeable 
investment  in  this  precious  metal. 
Mexico,  which  did  furnish  much  of 
this  silver,  should  be  camera 
minded  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
help  the  consumption  of  its  mined 
silver. 

This  is  what  happens  to  the  metal 
when  it  arrives  at  Kodak  Park.  It 
comes  in  bars  weighing  45  pounds 
each.  Tbe  bars  are  put  into  tanks  of 
nitric  acid  and  dissolved  until  it  be¬ 
comes  a  fluid.  After  48  hours  it  has 
become  a  solution  known  as  silver 
nitrate.  It  is  then  placed  into  evap¬ 
oration  chambers  where  the  surplus 
water  is  taken  out.  The  concentrated 
solution  is  again  allowed  to  crystallize 
and  is  again  dissolved  until  it  becomes 
a  pure  fluid.  This  process  is  repeated 
until  the  final  solution  is  clear  of  all 
impurities.  Then  it  is  ready  for  mix¬ 
ing  in  the  emulsion  coating.  Later 
potassium  of  bromide  is  mixed  with 
the  silver  nitrate  and  it  then  becomes 
known  as  silver  bromide.  This  last 
solution  is  suspended  in  gelatine, 
forming  the  light-sensitive  emulsion 
in  photographic  films.  Of  course 
there  is  more  to  the  making  of  such 
film  but  right  now  we  are  interested 
in  what  happens  to  the  silver  and 
how  it  is  us^  for  film  manufacture. 


The  battery  case  is  basically  the 
same  as  the  Mendelsohn  except  that 
the  outlets  are  built  into  the  lamp, 
and  there  are  no  projecting  arms  for 
connections.  Two  of  these  outlets  are 
constructed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
case.  The  spring  socket  and  contact 
vary  only  slightly.  At  present  the 
contact  button  is  placed  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  battery  case,  but  we  have 
been  informed  that  the  new  lamps 
will  have  the  button  inserted  at  the 
upper  section  and  in  the  set  screw 
which  holds  the  adjustable  reflector. 

Exfantion  for  Reflector 

The  reflector  has  a  long  extension 
which  permits  the  operator  to  raise 
or  lower  it  to  fit  the  particular  bulb 
being  used.  A  screw  has  also  been 
provided  to  permit  the  insertion  of 
various  small  discs  in  the  back  and 
center  of  the  reflector  to  offset  the 
coloring  in  the  bulbs.  This  will  be 
of  great  advantage  to  those  who  are 
engaging  in  color  photography  with 
either  the  Dufay  or  Kodachrome. 

The  lamp  made  in  Los  Angeles  is 
known  as  the  Jacobson  Synchronizer. 
It  is  constructed  along  different  lines 
than  either  the  Mendelsohn  or  Kal- 
art.  ’The  principle  is  founded  upon 
the  old  plunger  type  tripper  employed 
by  newspaper  photographers  years 
ago  when  they  made  their  own  power 
synchronizers.  The  old  style  was 
operated  by  means  of  air  compres¬ 
sion  or  spring  tension  to  force  the 
plunger  down  but  the  Jackson  tripper 
is  controlled  by  a  magnetic  field  in¬ 
duction  from  a  solenoid  coil. 

It  is  a  very  small  device  and  is 
permanently  attached  to  the  front 
board  and  connected  in  a  simple  man¬ 
ner.  The  plunger  is  similar  to  a 
piston  in  a  motor.  It  is  forced  down 
by  the  magnetic  induction  and  is  re¬ 
leased  by  the  pressure  of  the  cocking 
lever  of  the  shutter.  The  battery 
case  is  constructed  along  the  lines 
of  the  Mendelsohn  make  except  that 
the  socket  is  made  of  spring  metal 
instead  of  wire. 


[.  !•  l; 


New  Flash  Guns 
SEVERAL  new  speed  flash-syn¬ 
chronizers  have  made  their  appear¬ 
ances  recently  in  the  market.  One  is 
manufactured  by  the  Abbey  Photo 
Corp.  of  New  York  and  the  other  is 
made  by  the  Irving  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  Abbey  Flashgun  is  patterned 
along  the  lines  of  the  Mendelsohn 
synchronizer  but  has  several  features 
which  makes  it  attractive  to  press 
cameramen.  The  tripper  is  con- 
skucted  with  a  metal  armature 
filnged  so  that  it  is  always  in  close 
proximity  to  the  magnetic  field.  The 
entire  tripping  device  is  fastened  to 
file  front  board  in  such  a  way  as  to 
allow  it  to  .swing  away  from  the 
shutter  without  complete  removal, 
ft  has  two  set  screws  which  keep  it 
m  position.  When  swung  away  from 
the  shutter  the  top  screw  is  loosened 
while  the  lower  one  is  tightened  to 
hold  it  from  flapping  about. 


40,000 


visit  first  three 
Certified  Homes! 


PROVIDENCE 

Sunday  Journal 


Texas  school  dis¬ 
aster  photo  in 
the  recent  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher 
contest,  “would¬ 
n’t  walk  across 
the  street  to  see 
Cleopatra  with-  i 
out  his  camera,”  i 
according  to  his  I 
own  admission. 

He  has  proved 
himself  a  picture 


James  Laughead  getter  no  matter 
what  the  odds. 
In  July,  1937,  he  participated  in  a 
chase  across  two  states  and  a  dozen 
counties  after  a  desperado.  He  got 
his  pictures  and  then  climaxed  the 
stunt  with  a  mad  dash  of  70  miles 
to  beat  all  opposition  with  20  sen¬ 
sational  shots. 

Following  an  assignment  into  the 
area  stricken  by  the  Florida  hurri¬ 
cane  in  1935,  he  was  requested  to  get 
what  he  could  on  the  grounded  ship 
Dixie.  He  arrived  when  the  weather 
was  the  roughest.  Line  officials 
warned  him  to  keep  away  from  the 
vessel.  But  that  was  like  telling  the 
storm  to  subside.  Laughead  hired  a 
small  launch  and  rode  huge  waves 
for  20  miles  to  the  ship’s  side.  When 
Captain  Sundstrom  saw  him,  he  said, 
“Son,  you  got  guts.  Take  all  the  pic¬ 
tures  you  want.”  Those  were  the 
only  pictures  made  on  the  Dixie. 

laughead  went  to  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  but  left  when  he  had  finished 
all  the  photography  courses.  He  began 
as  an  inquiring  reporter  on  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Ohio  State  Journal.  He  has  been 
married  seven  years. 


Photos,  both  of  Philadelphia;  Robert 
Seelig,  New  York  Daily  News,  and 
Harry  J.  King,  who  was  in  charge  of 
taking  baggage  from  the  ship.  The 
presentation,  made  in  appreciation  of 
their  authentic  and  vivid  descriptions 
of  the  catastrophe,  was  broadcast. 


3  Photogs  Get  Medals 
LESLIE  JOY,  general  manager  of 
Station  KYW,  Philadelphia,  pre¬ 
sented  four  gold  medals  May  6  to  the 
four  persons  who  took  part  in  the 
first  broadcast  direct  from  the  field 
at  Lakehurst  following  the  explosion 
of  the  German  dirigible  Hindenburg 
last  year.  The  recipients  are  William 
Springfield,  Acme  photographer,  and 
Samuel  Myers,  of  'Times  World-Wide 


MEDO  NAMES  MORRISON 

The  Medo  Photo  Supply  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  New  York  May  3  announced 
appointment  of  A.  I.  Morrison  of  De¬ 
troit  to  cover  its  mid-west  territory. 


MOVES  OmCES 


Swafford  &  Koehl,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency,  moved  this  week  to  341 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  where  it 
occupies  the  19th  floor. 


.  .  .  Rhode  Islander!  interested  in  modern 
homes  (there  was  no  other  inducement) 
.  .  .  readers  of  the  Sunday  Journal  Home 
Section  (where  these  homes  are  being 
announced  and  described).  Have  you 
something  to  sell  them  7 


Mats. 


WOOD  FLONG  CORP. 

HOOSICK  FALLS  •  NEW  YORK 


Even  news  to  newspaper  people! 
Nothing  like  it  ever  before! 

THE  BRITANNICA  BOOK 
OF  THE  YEAR 

A  complete  encyclopaedia  of 
World  Events  for  the  year  1937 
All  the  information  you  need 
Presented  in  the  accepted 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  manner 
Details— everything’s  in  it 
Pictures — nearly  600  of  them 
Facts— over  700  pages  of  them 
To  be  followed  by 

THE  BRITANNICA  BOOK 
OF  THE  YEAR 

Every  year  from  now  on 
The  price — $10 — yes,onlyTen  Dollars 
A  vital  necessity  in  any 
newspaper  office 

The  coupon  is  for  your  convenience 


PRICE 


»io 

Size  8^  in.  x  UVg  in. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Inc.,  Dopt.  EP«S 
20  North  Wackar  Drive,  Chicago,  III. 

Encloaod  It  my  chock  for  Ton  Dollars  for 
your  now  volume— THE  BRITANNICA  BOOK 
OF  THE  YEAR  for  1937. 

Name _ 

Addrooo _ _ 

City - 

State  _ _ — _ 


26— A  DVERTISING 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE? 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


GEORGE  R.  JORDAN,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Piel  Bros. 
Brewery,  and  prior  to  that  with  Car¬ 
lings  Red  Cap 


Ayer  &  Son  as  copywriter  and  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

American  Girl  Magazine,  official 
publication  of  Girl  Scouts,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  as  advertising  consultant 
Howard  B.  Stearns,  until  recently  a 
partner  in  his  own  sales  promotion 


Lake  Colony,  Chester!  own,  N.  Y.,  and 
McAveich  House.  Chestertown,  N.  Y., 
have  released  their  1938  schedules 
through  the  Metropolitan  Advertising 
Co.,  New  York.  Harry  D.  Adair  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

Personal  Finance  Company,  one  of 


20%.  It  is  handled  by  MacManus, 
John  &  Adams,  Inc.,  Detroit. 

American  Fruit  Products,  packers 
and  distributors  of  Crystals  LiMi 
Flavor,  has  appointed  J.  R.  Kupsick 
Agency  to  handle  its  account. 

Hat  Corporation  of  America  has  ap- 


eastern 


Ale 

sales  manager 
and  with  the 
Schaefer  Brew¬ 
ery  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  is 
now  affiliated 
with  the  Jacob 
Ruppert  Brew¬ 
ery,  New  York 
a  s  advertising 
and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager. 
In  1919  he 
founded  his  own 
advertising  agency  and  serviced  for 
years  some  well-known  accotmts. 
Wm.  H.  Rankin  Company,  New 


and  marketing  businesses.  Ofstie,  larg^t  small  loan  companies,  has  pointed  O’Dea,  Sheldon  &  Canaday, 


G.  R.  Jordan 


York,  has  announced  appointment  of 
H.  Sumner  Sternberg  as  merchandis¬ 
ing  director.  He  will  direct  activities 
of  advertisers  spiecializing  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store  and  retail  fields. 

Albin  P.  Dearing,  formerly  public¬ 
ity  director,  Chicago  office,  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  has  been  named  director  of 
public  relations  for  Container  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America. 

Harry  Gamson,  formerly  with  Er¬ 
win,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Chicago  and  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  production 
manager  of  Morris-Schenker-Roth, 
Inc.,  Chicago  advertising  agency. 

Ruth  Hooper  Larisson,  well  known 
in  the  cosmetic  field,  has  joined 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.  of  New  York  to 
assist  on  the  Mary  Pickford  Cosmetics 
account,  in  connection  with  the 
agency’s  development  of  its  cosmetic 
and  toilet  goods  division. 

D.  I.  Skinner,  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chicago  staff  of  John  W. 
Cullen  Company,  newspaper  represen¬ 
tatives,  and  previously  with  the  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Columbus,  O.,  office  of  the  Cullen 
Company.  He  will  take  charge  of 
that  office,  succeeding  E.  N.  Hart,  who 
has  resigned  to  join  the  Pittsburgh 
Press. 

James  Gammel,  for  four  years  with 
Benton  &  Bowles,  has  joined  the  ac¬ 
count  servicing  department  of  Comp¬ 
ton  Advertising,  Inc.,  in  an  executive 
capacity. 

Miss  Virginia  Coale  has  been  named 
director  of  advertising  and  promotion 
of  Best  &  Company.  She  takes  over 
the  duties  of  Miss  Mary  Lewis  who 
resigned  last  week.  Miss  Coale  has 
been  with  the  Best  organization  for 
six  years  and  has  been  a  copywriter 
for  the  last  four. 

Stanley  P.  Seward  has  resigned  as 
advertising  manager  of  White  Motor 
Company  to  become  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  office,  D’Arcy  Advertising 
Company. 

Edith  Neilson  Sinclair,  formerly 
with  Borland  International  and  Chas. 
M.  Storm  Company,  has  joined  the 
Lexicon  Advertising  Agency  as  copy¬ 
writer. 

Donald  H.  Parker,  for  more  than 
nine  years  with  the  Gotham  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  has  joined  Needham  & 
Grohmann,  Inc.,  as  account  executive. 

Lloyd  Hunerhoff,  recently  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  the  Philadelphia 
office  of  Erwin-Wasey  &  Co.,  has 
joined  the  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  R.K.O.  Movie  Parade 
Magazine. 

Amos  Stote,  recently  returned  from 
London  and  Paris,  where  he  operated 
an  advertising  and  research  service, 
has  joined  Kimball,  Hubbard  &  Powel, 
Inc.  He  was  formerly  with  N.  W. 


Willcox  &  Associates  was  named 
special  representative  for  the  maga¬ 
zine. 

Miss  Florence  Montgomery  at  the 
Izzard  agency,  in  Seattle,  has  been 
named  head  of  public  relations.  She 
has  been  gen,eral  promotion  for  eight 
years  on  Izzard  accounts. 

Melvin  H.  Silverman  recently  re¬ 
signed  from  Namm's  Department 
Store  to  join  the  Gussow,  Kahn  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency’s  merchandising  de¬ 
partment  as  account  executive. 

William  Pulsifer  Stanton,  for¬ 
merly  with  National  Bank  and  In¬ 
vestment  Company,  has  joined  Gus¬ 
sow  Kahn  Advertising  Agency  as  an 
account  executive. 

Arthur  Lockwood,  formerly  of  Al¬ 
ley  &  Richards  Co.,  has  joined  the 
public  relations  department  of  J.  M. 
Mathes,  Inc. 

John  S.  Davidson  has  resigned  as 
radio  director  of  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc., 
to  join  the  staff  of  Federal  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Inc.  His  duties  will  cover 
radio  and  account  contact. 


placed  its  advertising  account  with 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  New 
York.  Metropolitan  newspapers  will 
be  used.  Duane  Jones  is  account  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

A  new  campaign  for  Sparkling 
Canada  Dry  Water,  using  seven  na¬ 
tional  magazines  and  newspapers  in 
important  markets,  will  be  launched 
May  1,  Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc., 
has  announced.  One-half  and  two- 
thirds  page  space  will  be  used  in  the 
magazines.  The  newspaper  schedule 
will  include  daily  and  Sunday  papers, 
the  Sunday  insertions  consisting  of 
half  pages  in  rotogravure.  The  cam¬ 
paign  has  a  double  purpose — to  in¬ 
crease  purchases  through  retail  stores 
and  to  spur  sales  in  drinks  at  hotels, 
clubs  and  restaurants.  J.  M.  Mathes, 
Inc.,  New  York,  is  handling  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

Tide  Water  Associated  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  in  12  Eastern  states  will  an¬ 
nounce  a  safety  campaign  with  large 
size  copy  in  210  newspapers  in  175 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


WOOD  SHOVEL  &  TOOL  COM¬ 
PANY.  Piqua,  O.,  manufacturer  of 
spades,  shovels  and  scoops,  has  placed 
its  advertising  account  with  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company,  Detroit. 

Newspapers  in  85  cities  are  being 
used  in  the  spring  campaign  for 
Johnny  Walker  Scotch  whisky,  as 
well  as  a  list  of  national  magazines 
and  outdoor  painted  bulletins  in  the 
major  metropolitan  markets.  Canada 
Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc.,  New  York,  is 
the  distributor,  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc., 
New  York,  the  agency. 

Rollway  Bearing  Co.,  Inc.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  heavy- 
duty  roller  bearings,  has  placed  its 
advertising  account  with  Barlow  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Inc.,  Syracuse. 

Albert  Miller  &  Co.,  Chicago,  whole¬ 
saler  of  potatoes,  has  appointed 
Mitchell-Faust  Advertising  Company, 
Chicago  to  advertise  Miller’s  Ban¬ 
quets — their  branded  line.  Newspap¬ 
ers  and  radio  are  the  mediums. 

Lustig  Advertising  Agency,  Cleve¬ 
land,  has  the  following  new  accounts: 
Urman-Burger  Hat  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.  (Barclay,  Burson  and  Bub¬ 
ble-Weight  men’s  hats).  Trade  maga¬ 
zines,  co-operative  dealer  newspaper 
and  radio  advertising,  and  direct  mail. 
Account  executive;  Lloyd  H.  Rosen- 
blum.  Lubeck  Distributing  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland,  O.  (Lubeck  Beer) . 
Billboards,  newspaper,  and  radio. 

D.  &  L.  Slade  Company  has  released 
orders  to  newspapers  and  radio 
through  H.  B.  LeQuatte,  Inc.,  New 
York,  offering  a  premium  of  Rogers 
Silverware  for  $2,  and  six  Slade’s  spice 
labels  or  caps. 

Livingston  Chemical  Company,  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.,  has  appointed  Hays 
MacFarland  &  Co.,  Chicago,  to  handle 
advertising  on  a  new  product,  “Dri- 
Sox,”  a  liquid  for  perspiring  feet  and 
athlete’s  foot.  Newspaper  test  sched¬ 
ules  are  rimning  in  Michigan,  Ohio 
and  Indiana. 

Mitchell-Faust  Adv.  Co.,  Chicago, 
has  been  named  to  direct  Ae  adver¬ 
tising  of  Muffets,  a  product  of 
Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago.  A 
newspaper  test  campaign  is  appearing 
in  Columbus,  Philadelphia  and  Peoria. 

Camp  Sagamore,  Milford  Pa.,  Loon 


cities  from  May  5  to  July  7.  A  total 
of  $50,000  in  cash  prizes  will  be  given 
for  the  best  set  of  eight  safe-driving 
rules  submitted  on  coupons  contained 
in  eight  motoring  booklets  given  out 
each  week  by  Tide  Water  dealers. 
The  campaign  was  tested  in  February 
in  a  six- week  drive  in  Worcester 
County,  Mass.,  during  which  150,000 
booklets  were  given  away  and  $4,000 
in  cash  prizes  awarded.  Lennen  & 
Mitchell,  Inc.,  is  the  agency  and  Ray 
VirDen,  vice-president,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

Newspapers  in  11  cities  in  the  East 
will  be  used  by  the  Government  of 
Puerto  Rico,  through  its  Institute  of 
Tourism,  to  attract  vacationists.  500- 
line  and  1,000-line  copy  will  alternate 
and  color  ads  in  roto  sections  of  two 
New  York  papers  will  be  used.  The 
Buchanan  Company  handles  the  ac¬ 
count.  Charles  W.  Jackson  is  the 
executive. 

Ralph  E.  Carr,  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  staff  of  Reynolds-Fitzgerald, 
Inc.,  publishers’  representatives,  for 
the  past  11  years,  is  resigning  May  7 
to  become  associated  with  his  father, 
O.  L.  Carr,  president  of  Mid-Central 
Fisheries  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Miss  Thelma  Walker,  formerly  on 
the  copy  staff  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
recently  joined  the  copy  staff  of  Sher¬ 
man  K.  Ellis  &  Company,  Inc. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  will  again 
institute  a  special  campaign  for  its 
“Change  Week.”  Champion's  sched¬ 
ule  for  the  year  has  been  increased 


Inc.,  as  advertising  agency  for  its 
Crofut  &  Knapp  division  which 
eludes  Dobbs,  Berg  and  Knapp-fe.! 
hats.  A  new  general  campaign  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  launched  in  about 
month  with  a  special  straw  hat  cam¬ 
paign  coming  out  shortly. 

American  Airlines,  Inc.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc., 
handle  its  account,  with  P.  P.  Willis, 
account  executive.  Mr.  Willis  for¬ 
merly  handled  the  Airlines  copy  be¬ 
fore  the  dissolution  of  P.  P.  Willi 
&  Co. 

Advertising  of  Chesterfield  Home 
a  home  development  at  Astoria,  L 1 
will  be  placed  through  J.  R.  Kupsick] 
Advertising  Agency.  Edwin  Cades  ii 
account  executive. 

R.  J.  Peacock  Canning  Company 
Lubec,  Maine,  packers  of  Maine  sar 
dines,  has  placed  its  account  »i' 
H.  B.  LeQuatte,  Inc.  Test  campa: 
have  been  arranged  for  several 
calities. 

Josephine  Culbertson  CosMca 
will  shortly  make  their  debut  to 
American  market  through  the  G- 
sow,  Kahn  Advertising  Agency. 

Martin  Advertising  Agency 
been  appointed  to  place  all  newsp: 
per  and  magazine  advertising  for 
Nu  Products  Company,  distributors 
a  Soapless  Shampoo. 

Roche,  Williams  &  Cunnyngha: 
Inc.,  has  resigned  the  advertising  a 
count  of  the  Miller  Brewing  Cox 
PANY,  Milwaukee,  as  of  May  31.  N 
successor  has  been  announced. 

Metropolitan  Advertising  Compa: 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  lose: 
vice  the  accounts  of  Security  Cox 
STRUCTION  CoRP.,  Elmhurst,  Lc: 
Island,  and  Mayfair  Homes,  Inc.,  Bay 
.side.  Long  Island.  Peter  J.  .McKco: 
vice-president,  is  account  executi 
Nationwide  Leather  Prodi 
CoRP.,  makers  of  the  Strap-0-M« 
Brief  Case  and  other  leather  pr> 
ucts,  has  appointed  Wm.  H.  Rari 
Company  to  handle  its  accounts  e: 
fective  May  1.  A  test  campaign 
planned. 

K.  Taylor  Distilling  Co.,  t 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  has  appointed  Mi!> 
ell-Faust  Advertising  Company,  C 
cago  agency,  to  handle  newspaper 
trade  paper  advertising. 

Perkins  Products  Company,  C 
cago,  is  using  an  extensive  list 
newspapers  on  Kool-Ade,  fruit  dri 
powder,  through  Mason  Warner  C 
Chicago  agency 
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Put  Showmanship 
Into  Dailies, 
Conference  Told 

Wisconsin  Papers  Send 
Editorial  Workers  to 
Madison  Session 

Madison,  Wis.,  May  2 — That  news¬ 
papers  must  put  more  showmanship 
in  their  presentation  of  news  and  pic¬ 
tures  if  they  are  to  hold  their  own 
in  competition  with  newly  developed 
media  was  a  keynote  of  the  addresses 
of  Roy  L.  Matson,  managing  editor 
of  the  streamlined  Madison  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal,  and  J.  A.  Lyons  of 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  at 
the  joint  conference  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  the  Wisconsin  Daily 
Newspaper  League  for  editorial  work¬ 
ers  of  Wisconsin  dailies  here  April  30. 

“There  are  so  many  interesting 
things  to  do  today  that  people  aren’t 
going  to  bother  with  a  dead  and  dull 
newspaper,”  said  Mr.  Matson. 

Speed  and  Economy 

Elimination  of  secondary  headline 
banks  and  the  use  of  flush  left  heads 
on  the  State  Journal  makes  for  econ¬ 
omy  and  speed  in  production,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Matson.  An  operator  who 
formerly  worked  full  time  setting 
headlines  now  has  several  hours  a  day 
to  devote  to  regular  news  composi¬ 
tion.  The  “no-jump”  policy  elim¬ 
inates  last-minute  stereotyping  con¬ 
fusion  because  only  one  page  need  be 
held  open  until  press  time. 

Many  of  the  attempts  to  brighten 
up  the  paper  are  necessarily  experi¬ 
mental,  he  said,  and  told  of  some 
changes  that  had  to  be  dropped  be¬ 
cause  of  complaints  from  readers. 
One  of  these  was  the  running  of  a 
regular  daily  feature  across  the  full 
eight  columns  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  The  use  of  standard  pictures 
in  the  State  Journal  in  place  of  line 
drawings  to  head  regular  departments 
resulted  in  many  complaints  from 
readers  after  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Matson  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  taking  a  few  well-chosen 
words  from  the  body  of  a  story  for 
the  cut-line  of  an  accompanying 
photo.  This  “curiosity  cut-line”  leads 
the  reader  into  the  story,  he  said, 
but  warned  newsmen  of  a  danger  in 
this  practice  arising  from  last-minute 
cutting  down  of  stories  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  when  the  page  is  made 
up. 

Develop  Younger  Readers 

In  order  to  show  that  the  great 
problem  of  the  newspaper  is  not  to 
get  the  public  to  read  but  rather  to 
supply  reading  material  that  people  are 
not  finding  elsewhere,  Mr.  Lyons  em¬ 
phasized  the  need  for  more  interpre¬ 
tive  and  background  material.  He 
•aid  the  development  of  newspaper 
typography  depended  on  local  condi¬ 
tions,  but  cautioned  against  placing 
^too  great  weight  on  a  few  criticisms. 

“While  you  may  have  complaints 
from  your  older  readers,  your  older 
Readers  are  not  going  to  be  with  you 
frirever.  You  have  to  develop  your 
younger  readers,”  he  said. 

That  many  editors  depend  too  much 
the  news  distributing  services  to 
provide  smooth-running,  up  to  the 
*inute  accounts  of  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic  happenings,  was  the  view 
«ught  to  the  conference  on  han¬ 
ging  wire  news  by  Carl  H.  Keyser, 
fond  du  Lac  Commonwealth  Re¬ 
iser.  Mr.  Keyser’s  paper  was  read 
w  Kenneth  Hopping,  manager  of  the 
*  Madison  AP  bureau.  Mr.  Keyser 
fccommended  that  telegraph  editors 
lead  as  many  authentic  books  about 
loth  foreign  and  national  affairs  as 
possible.  He  defended  the  importance 
•f  foreign  news,  but  insisted  that  it 


“doesn’t  have  to  be  played  on  the 
front  page.” 

Robert  M.  Neal,  assistant  professor 
of  journalism  at  the  university,  sum¬ 
marized  results  of  an  investigation  he 
had  made  into  the  handling  of  wire 
news  by  seven  Wisconsin  dailies  in 
cities  of  5,000  to  39,000  population. 
Mr.  Neal  offered  statistics  to  show 
that  the  small  afternoon  papers 
ranked  high  in  individualism  and  that 
they  chose  news  for  themselves  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  a  big-city  or  a  wire 
service’s  judgment. 

Pointing  out  the  importance  to  both 
advertising  and  circulation  of  “Mer¬ 
chandising  the  Woman’s  Page,”  Miss 
Aileen  Ryan,  woman’s  editor,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  discussed  many  in¬ 
novations  in  the  woman’s  page  of 
the  Journal.  Other  women  speakers 
were  Betty  Cass  and  Miss  Louise 
Marston,  Madison  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  and  Miss  Katherine  Rupp 
Madison  Capital  Times,  who  spoke  on 
appealing  to  young  readers  by  means 
of  “The  Sub  Deb  Column.” 

Frank  Thayer,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  journalism  professor  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Illinois  bar,  declared  ex¬ 
perience  alone  is  not  a  reliable  way 
to  learn  about  libel.  He  showed  the 
value  of  a  knowledge  by  writers  of 
the  general  principles  of  libel.  W. 
Wade  Boardman,  Madison  attorney 
and  lecturer  in  the  university  who 
was  at  one  time  counsel  for  the  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal  discussed  the 
fundamentals  of  libel  laws  in  Wis¬ 
consin. 

No  Combination  Men 

The  combination  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher  was  voted  down  in  a  round¬ 
table  discussion  led  by  Frank  Scher- 
schel,  head  of  the  photographic  staff 
of  Milwaukee  Journal,  Arthur  Vinje, 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  photogra¬ 
pher,  and  Henry  Smith,  in  charge  of 
the  news  photography  course  at  the 
university.  No  combination  man  can 
produce  as  good  results  as  a  reporter 
and  a  photographer  who  are  special¬ 
ists  in  their  own  fields,  they  decided. 
The  most  important  difficulty  in  the 
use  of  local  pictures  by  small  papers 
is  the  lack  of  retouching,  it  was  held. 

Newspapers  represented  at  the  con¬ 
ference  were; 

Green  Bay  Press-Gazette,  Waukesha  Free¬ 
man,  Eau  Claire  Leader-Telegram,  Madison 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
Monroe  Times,  Madison  Capital  Times,  Beaver 
Dam  Citizen,  Kenosha  Evening  News,  Osh¬ 
kosh  Northwestern,  Janesville  Gazette,  Marsh¬ 
field  News-Herald,  Racine  Journal-Times,  She¬ 
boygan  Press,  Stoughton  Courier-Hub,  .nnd 
I'ciiid  du  Lac  Commonwealth  Reporter. 

■ 

THUGS  WRECK  PRESS 

The  pressroom  and  printing  shop 
of  the  Mansion  Gazette,  Philadelphia, 
weekly  newspaper,  was  seriously 
damaged  April  26  by  three  men 
armed  with  heavy  sl^ge  hammers 
and  crowbars.  William  Goldberg, 
publisher,  said  he  recently  ran  a 
front-page  editorial  attacking  a  strike 
at  Philadelphia  department  stores  as 
“ill  timed  and  inopportune.”  He 
and  two  employes  were  forced  to 
stand  by  helplessly  while  the  three 
men  put  his  press  out  of  commission. 
He  estimated  the  damage  at  $2,000. 


ACQUIRES  STOCK 

Hal  S.  Davies,  for  18  years  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Minot  (N.  D.)  Daily  News, 
announced  April  23  the  purchase  of 
stock  in  the  Minot  daily  held  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Norman  Black,  and  H.  D. 
Paulson,  president,  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  Fargo  Forum,  respectively.  The 
new  corporation,  of  which  Mr.  Davies 
is  president,  named  Mrs.  Davies  as 
vice-president  and  Raymond  C.  Dob¬ 
son,  advertising  manager,  as  secretary. 
Tlie  three  hold  all  of  the  corporation’s 
stock. 


RAISES  HOME  RATE 

The  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire 
Evening  Eagle  May  2  raised  the  home 
delivery  price  from  15c  to  18c  a  week. 
’The  present  3c  newsstand  price  will 
remain  unchanged. 

■ 

Consumers  and  Ad 
Men  Should  Cooperate 

Consumer  groups  and  advertisers 
should  cooperate  to  aid  in  business 
expansion,  according  to  representa¬ 
tives  and  officials  of  various  national 
advertising  organizations  who  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Second  Eastern  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Women’s  Advertising  Clubs 
last  weekend  in  the  Hotel  Biltmore, 
New  York. 

Howard  Dickinson  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
pointed  out  that  “the  consumer 
movement”  had  a  background  of  eco¬ 
nomics  as  “its  real  motive  power,” 
and  while  it  had  revealed  many 
shortcomings  in  the  field  of  adver¬ 
tising,  it  can  combine  with  advertis¬ 
ing  to  bring  about  “more  intelligent 
consumer  buying.” 

Miss  Edith  Ellsworth,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America,  announced  that  a  special 
committee  of  five  advertising  women 
proposed  meetings  of  local  groups  in 
the  fall  “to  bring  together  the  re¬ 
tailer,  manufacturer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer.” 

Mason  Britton,  AFA  board  chair¬ 
man,  said  surveys  had  shown  that 
“90%  of  advertising  had  been  found 
honest  and  sincere.” 

■ 

AP  EDITORS  MAP  PLANS 

Pictures  and  newspaper  dress  will 
be  the  chief  matters  up  for  discussion 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Cleveland  on  Oct.  13, 14  and 
15,  the  executive  committee  an¬ 
nounced  recently  in  Washington. 
George  Healey,  Jr.,  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  newspaper  dress  program  and  W. 
C.  Stouffer,  Roanoke  World-News  will 
direct  the  picture  program.  The  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  decided  to  devote  a 
day  to  the  latter,  presenting  outstand¬ 
ing  cameramen,  engravers,  pressmen, 
artists  and  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dents.  The  annual  dinner  will  be 
held  the  night  of  Oct.  14. 

■ 

WM.  H.  KERRIGAN 

William  H.  Kerrigan,  58,  publisher, 
Logansport  (Ind.)  Press,  died  April 
30.  He  began  his  career  on  the  Hearst 
newspapers  in  Chicago  and  went  to 
Logansport  in  1902,  when  he  worked 
on  the  old  News  and  the  Journal.  Mr. 
Kerrigan  founded  the  Press  in  1921. 
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Bitter  Attack  on  Press 
Made  by  Sen.  Minton 

In  the  bitterest  attack  against 
newspapers  and  their  publishers 
heard  on  the  floor  of  Congress  in 
many  years.  Senator  Sherman  Min¬ 
ton,  Democrat,  of  Indiana,  asked  April 
28  that  publishers  be  held  guilty  of 
a  felony  for  knowingly  publishing  un¬ 
truths,  and  that  their  newspapers  be 
barred  from  the  U.  S.  mails  for  a  period 
of  six  months  as  an  additional  penalty. 

After  denouncing  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and 
advocating  divorce  of  radio  from  the 
press.  Senator  Minton  announced  in¬ 
troduction  of  his  bill  with  penalties  of 
from  $1,000  to  $10,000  and  jail  sen¬ 
tences  ranging  up  to  two  years. 

“I  assume  the  ANPA  will  support 
this  bill,”  the  Indianan  remarked 
sneeringly. 

Referring  to  the  report  of  the  April 
27  ANPA  convention  session,  Min¬ 
ton  declared  it  “An  exhibition  of  un¬ 
mitigated  gall  that  cannot  be  exceeded 
by  anything  I  know.”  Of  its  section 
declaring  against  use  of  radio  for 
political  purposes,  he  declared:  “Of 
course  it  is  all  right  to  use  newspapers 
for  political  purposes,  as  we  learned 
in  the  last  campaign,  but  when  it 
comes  to  radio,  you  don’t  dare  do  it.” 

The  Minton  bill  has  no  hope  of 
passage,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  fact  that  Congress  is  scheduled  to 
adjourn  within  a  month. 

■ 

ADDRESSES  AD  CLUB 

Sam  G.  Wingfield,  publicity  direc¬ 
tor,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  New 
York  advertising  agency,  was  the 
speaker  at  the  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  advertising  and  marketing  forum 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York, 
May  6. 
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Make  the  most  of  this 
furniture  season 


There  is  always  preference  for 
the  paper  that  illustrates  furni¬ 
ture  unusually  well.  It  is  a 
type  of  merchandise  that  sells 
on  appearance.  Your  produc¬ 
tion  must  be  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  set  by  fine  photographs. 

Papers  all  over  America  are 
enhancing  the  returns  from  the 
eye  appeal  made  possible  by 
sensitive,  clear,  deep  molding 
Certified  Mats. 

For  JtpMtitbl*  storootyping,  rtly  on 
CtrtifitJ  Mots,  mad*  in  th*  U.  S.  A, 

CERTiFiED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 


9  Rock€feller  Plaza,  Dept  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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OUR  OWN  WORLD 
OF  LETTERS 


OFFICIAL  SLEIGHT  -  OF  -  HAND 
with  regard  to  the  news  has  been 
much  too  effective  throughout  the 
world  in  recent  years.  That  thesis, 
with  its  many  ramifications,  forms  the 
basis  of  Eugene  J.  Young’s  book. 
“Looking  Behind  the  Censorships,” 
just  published  by  Lippincott  ($3). 

The  author  begins  his  discussion 
w’ith  a  brief  and  incisive  treatise  on 
propaganda  and  censorship.  He  in¬ 
sists  upon  the  acceptance  of  certain 
fundamental  truths  that  will  seem 
obvious  to  some  people  and  extra- 
cynical  to  others.  But  he  is  doubt¬ 
less  right  in  asserting  that  they  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  any  attempt 
to  judge  the  news  behind  the  news. 
It  is  imperative  to  remember,  he  says, 
that  each  nation’s  sole  interest  lies 
in  pursuing  or  consolidating  its  own 
advantage.  At  the  same  time  the 
Foreign  Office  concerned  is  busy  put¬ 
ting  the  best  possible  face  on  the 
current  machinations  of  its  statesmen. 

Newt  Soarcet  Closely  Guarded 

With  those  points  firmly  in  the 
reader’s  mind,  Mr.  Young  goes  on 
to  show  the  difficulties  that  beset  the 
foreign  correspondent.  Officialdom, 
he  claims,  always  has  the  edge;  it 
can  put  out  its  own  version  of  events 
and  the  foreign  press  can  take  it  or 
leave  it.  In  many  cases  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  even  an  experienced  man 
of  enlightened  cynicism  and  wari¬ 
ness  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  it  may 
be  months  before  the  real  story 
comes  out  and  can  be  printed. 

In  most  countries  the  sources  of 
news  are  so  tight  with  restrictions 
and  so  closely  guarded  that  probing 
is  ineffective.  Indeed,  in  many  cases, 
such  reportorial  curiosity  leads  to 
expulsion,  just  as  do  any  too-indus- 
trious  attempts  at  interpretive  an¬ 
alysis,  especially  if  it  runs  counter 
to  the  impression  desired  by  the 
Foreign  Office. 

Handbook  of  Diplomacy 

Those  general  ideas  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  real  content  of 
the  book,  which  is  a  sober,  unbiased 
discussion  of  international  politics, 
taken  country  by  coimtry. 

In  other  words,  what  Mr.  Young 
has  done  is  to  write  a  handbook  of 
modem  diplomacy.  And  it  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  report  that  it  is  a  brilliant 
job,  deserving  the  careful  attention 
of  anyone  who  has  even  the  slightest 
interest  in  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world.  It  is  simply  written,  in  an  en¬ 
gaging  style  without  even  a  trace  of 
dullness.  Some  of  the  facts  are  startl¬ 
ing  but  the  author  makes  no  attempt 
to  be  sensational. 

There  is  an  authoritative  note 
which  is  only  reasonable  since  Mr. 
Young  has  long  experience  in  the 
field  he  analyzes.  His  extensive  news¬ 
paper  backgroimd  began  in  Utah  with 
a  job  on  the  Salt  Lake  Herald.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  century  he  was 
telegraph  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  later  went  to  the  New 
York  World  where  he  became  war 
editor.  In  1931  he  returned  to  the 
Times  where  at  the  present  time  he 
is  cable  editor.-=-C.  G.  T. 
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raphy  since  it  treats  broadly  of  the 
Far  Eastern  question,  yet  it  contains 
such  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Chinese 
generalissimo  that  it  might  well  be 
considered  as  such.  The  book  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  dispassion¬ 
ate  approach  to  the  oriental  fracas. 
The  authors  obviously  desire  to  be 
fair  in  their  estimates.  That  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  relief  and  a  positive  novelty,  for 
the  literary  air  these  days  is  full,  to 
say  the  least,  of  the  sound  of  grinding 
axes.  And  that,  like  a  pneumatic 
drill,  gets  somewhat  on  the  nerves. 

Aathert  Both  U.P.  Men 

Both  Mr.  Ekins  and  Mr.  Wright  are 
newspapermen.  The  former,  who  will 
be  particularly  remembered  for  win¬ 
ning  the  sensational  reportorial  air¬ 
plane  race  around  the  world  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  has  a  reputation  as  well 
as  an  authority  on  the  Far  East  where 
he  spent  seven  years  for  United  Press. 
His  collaborator,  Mr.  Wright,  is  also 
with  U.P. 

Speaking  of  axe-grinding  brings  us 
to  "You  Can’t  Do  That,”  by  George 
Seldes,  who  once  wrote  a  work  with 
a  similar  title,  “You  Can’t  Print  That.” 
The  new  book  (Modern  Age,  SOc) 
purports  to  be  “A  siu^rey  of  the  forces 
attempting,  in  the  name  of  patriotism, 
to  make  a  desert  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.” 
It  is  militantly  leftist  in  tone  and  at¬ 
tacks  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the 
American  Legion,  the  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution,  the  Elks  and  a  variety  of 
other  organizations. 

The  press,  too,  comes  in  for  some 
rather  hysterical  criticism.  For  in¬ 
stance:  “Only  liberal  and  radical  pub¬ 
lications,  including  newspapers,  pro¬ 
tect  the  public.”  That  is  a  typical 
remark  and  it  shows  more  plainly 
than  columns  of  criticism  would,  what 
sort  of  an  attitude  the  author  has  and 
what  sort  of  thinking  has  gone  into 
his  book. 

“The  German  Octopus”  by  Henry 
C.  Wolfe  is  another  book  about  Ger¬ 
many  and  Hitler’s  alleged  bid  for 
world  power.  Doubleday,  Doran  pub¬ 
lishes  it  for  $2.50.  The  author,  who 
has  spent  much  time  abroad  and  has 
contributed  to  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines. 

Paul  Galileo's  Book 

Paul  Galileo’s  long  and  enviable 
record  as  a  sports  writer  for  the  New 
York  Daily  News  is  summed  up  fully 
and  interestingly  in  “Farewell  to 
Sport,”  which  has  been  brought  out 
by  Alfred  A.  Knopf  ($2.75).  It  is  no 
news  to  say  that  Mr.  Gallico  writes 
beautifully,  that  he  has  an  excellent 
sense  of  humor  and  that  he  knows 
whereof  he  speaks.  Your  reviewer 
has  a  sense  of  having  read  some  of  the 
material  before  in  magazine  articles 
but  it  is  so  swell  that  it  is  welcome 
repetition.  That  chapter  on  women 
athletes,  to  cite  just  one,  is  a  minor 
classic.-^.  G.  T. 
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BITTER  COMPETITION  between  two 
New  York  department  stores, 
Macy’s  and  Bloomingdale’s,  cropped 
out  last  week  in  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns  of  metropolitan  newspapers.  R. 
H.  Macy  &  Co.,  April  23,  in  copy  six 
columns  by  18  inches,  pictured  a 
painter  in  front  of  a  sign  on  which 
he  had  just  crossed  out  “94  cents”  and 
painted  “88  cents”  with  the  words, 
“reduced  again  to  maintain  our  po¬ 
sition  in  the  community.”  The  body 
of  the  ad  told  of  the  large  staff  of 
“comparison  shoppers”  employed  by 
Macy’s  who  report  lower  prices  in 
competitive  stores.  “Price  tags  are 
reduced  the  minute  the  comparison 
report  is  verified,”  Macy’s  said.  “No 
Interruption  to  Business  while  Al¬ 
terations  are  going  on,”  was  the 
catchline.  Bloomingdale’s  depart¬ 
ment  store  uptown,  April  26,  ran  an 
ad  in  exactly  the  same  size  space 
stating,  “It  is  because  Bloomingdale’s 


prices  are  so  low  that  alterations  are 
necessary  elsewhere.”  The  sane 
painter  was  pictured.  His  sign  saii 
“88  cents,  as  usual  Bloomingdale’s  will 
not  be  undersold.”  The  body  of  the 
ad  stated,  “in  order  to  maintain  our 
position  in  the  community,  Blooming¬ 
dale’s  merchandise  is  priced  right 
first  time.” 

It  continued:  “So  zealous  are  we  ii 
the  maintenance  of  this  policy  dut 
certain  competitors  must  use  large 
staffs  of  comparison  shoppers  in 
effort  to  keep  pace  with  Blooming¬ 
dale’s  low  prices.  Of  course,  this  may 
add  considerably  to  their  cost  of  d 
business,  and  we  don’t  have  to  tell 
you  who  pays  for  it  in  the  long  run. 
Since  we,  too,  are  not  infallible  we 
must  also  maintain  a  staff  of  compari' 
son  shoppers — but  our  policy  of  mark¬ 
ing  goods  right  the  first  time  enables 
us  to  employ  this  service  at  cran- 
paratively  small  cost.” 


DESMOND  TO  MEDILL 


Dr.  Robert  W.  Desmond,  an  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  will  become  a  professor  at  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  Northwestern 
University,  beginning  next  fall,  as  the 
first  appointee  to  the  journalism  fac¬ 
ulty  under  the  new  five-year  profes¬ 
sional  plan,  it  was  annoimc^  this 
week  by  Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson. 
Dr.  Desmond  will  conduct  courses  in 
the  field  of  press  and  public  opinion, 
press  and  world  affairs,  news  treat¬ 
ment  of  public  affairs  and  graduate 
study.  He  has  been  with  the  Moni¬ 
tor  for  five  years  as  assistant  foreign 
editor,  news  editor  of  the  London  Bu¬ 
reau,  editorial  writer  and  associate 
editor  of  the  magazine  section. 


TIME,  INC.,  MOVES 

Time,  Inc.,  publishers  of  Time,  Uji, 
Fortune  and  the  Architectural  Font*, 
and  producers  of  the  March  of  Ttae 
on  the  air  and  on  the  screen,  moved 
this  week  into  new  offices  in  the  'Rme 
and  Life  Building,  Rockefeller  Center, 
New  York.  The  firm  was  previously 
at  135  East  42nd  Street. 
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HOPE  MILLER  CHOSEN 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  4— Hope 
Ridings  Miller,  society  editor,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  is  unopposed  for  the 
presidency  of  the  Women’s  Nations. 
Press  Club,  to  succeed  Doris  Fleesot 
New  York  Daily  News  bureau. 


In  the  Periodicals 


1/  you  need 
circulation 
men  — 


newspaper  news 


CHIANG  KAI-SHEK,  the  Bill  of 

Rights,  the  career  of  a  top-notch 
sports  writer,  and  Nazi  Germany  have 
little  in  common  except  that  they 
happen  to  characterize  respectively 
the  content  of  four  new  books. 

The  one  on  Chiang  Kai-shek,  “China 
Fights  for  Her  Life,”  was  written  by 
H.  R.  Ekins  and  liieon  Wright  and 
published  by  Whittlesey  House  at 
$2.75.  It  is  not  strictly  an  autobiog- 


Pulitzer  prize  cartoons  for  the  last  15  years 
are  featured  in  the  May  10th  Look.  One  of 
the  captions  comments:  “.American  cartoonists 
often  draw  more  pertinent  editorials  than  edi¬ 
tors  write.” 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  same  magazine  is 
a  double  spread  commemorating  the  Hinden- 
burg  disaster.  It  is  a  color  reproduction  of 
the  prize-winning  INS  photo  taken  by  Samuel 
Shere. 

.\n  article  about  tbe  late  Finley  Peter 
Dunne,  entitled  “Mr.  Dooley”  appears  in  May 
4th  New  Republic.  Franklin  P.  Adams  is  the 
author. 

"Remember  the  Maine?”  in  this  month’s 
Americati  Mercury  was  written  by  Edmund 
Gilligan,  of  New  York  Sun. 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or 
to  fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address :  Secretary  -  Treas¬ 
urer,  The  Peoria  Star, 
Peoria,  Illinois. 


SYDNEY,  AUSTRAUA 
The  only  journal  giving 
the  news  of  advertisers, 
advertising,  publishing, 
printing  and  commerci^ 
broadcasting  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 

“NEWSPAPER  NEWS." 

PsMished  Monthly 
Subseriistian  rate  7/-  per  yen 
post  free 

Warwick  Bldg.,  Hamilton,  Stn 
SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 
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burial  and  legal  expenses.  The  Daily 
Worker  referred  to  it  and  her  other 
efforts  to  obtain  justice  as  “the  widow 
of  the  slain  publisher  selling  the 
corpse  limb  by  limb  to  the  highest 
bidder  of  the  Minnesota  Republican 
party.”  Numerous  other  references 
impugning  the  integrity  of  the  dead 
man  and  his  widow,  who  had  collab¬ 
orated  with  him  on  the  paper,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Daily  Worker  series. 

"There  is  here  libel,  without  doubt,” 
declared  Justice  Steinbrink.  “It  is 
not  only  that  there  is  here  the  basis 
for  compensatory  damage,  but  like¬ 
wise  for  punitive  damage.  There  will 
be  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  on  the 
three  causes  of  action  together,  for 
$25,000,  with  body  execution,  if  de¬ 
sired.” 

Mrs.  Liggett’s  counsel,  Morris  D. 
Forkosch,  indicated  that  body  execu¬ 
tion  was  desired. 


Mrs.  Liggett  Wins 
$25,000  Suit  From 
Daily  Worker 

Widow  of  Slain  Publisher 
Gets  Verdict  When  Commun¬ 
ist  Paper's  Executives  Default 

Judgment  in  the  amount  of  $25,000 
was  rendered  May  3  by  Justice  Meier 
Steinbrink  in  Kings  County  Supreme 
Court,  Brooklyn,  in  favor  of  Mrs.  Edith 
Liggett  against  the  New  York  Daily 
Worker,  Clarence  Hathaway,  its  editor, 
and  Hyman  Colodny.  Mrs.  Liggett 
had  sued  for  libel,  following  the  publi- 
Mtion  of  several  articles  in  the  Daily 
Worker,  reflecting  upon  her  and  upon 
her  late  husband,  Walter  W.  Liggett, 
who  was  shot  and  killed  by  gunmen  in 

Minneapolis  in  December,  1935.  The  ^  „  Txr*ii  i 

alleged  libels  were  so,  per  se,  in  the  C,  f ,  KgIIY  Will  F iIGQ; 
language  of  Justice  Steinbrink.  —  -  — 

The  defendants  had  pleaded  truth, 
reliance  upon  reputable  reporters,  be¬ 
lief  in  accuracy,  etc.,  in  their  answers 
to  the  complaint.  ITiey  were  ordered 
to  appear  for  examination  before  trial, 
in  an  order  signed  by  Justice  Peter  P. 

Smith  Aug.  12,  1937,  but  obtained 
numerous  postponements. 

Defendants  Fail  to  Appear 
On  Feb.  8,  1938,  Justice  Lockwood 
granted  them  a  “final  extension”  until 
April  1,  upon  condition  that  “defend¬ 
ants  stipulate  that  if  they  then  default 
they  must  suffer  the  consequences 
thereof  and  that  they  stipulate  further 
to  make  no  additional  application  for 
extension.” 

Defendants  failed  to  appear  on  April 

1,  and  Justice  Lockwood  granted  a 
motion  to  commit  them  for  contempt 
of  court,  but  granted  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  piu-ge  themselves  of  con¬ 
tempt  by  appearance  on  a  stated  date. 

On  April  26,  he  signed  a  motion  setting 
the  examination  before  trial  for  May 

2.  They  again  failed  to  appear,  their 
defaults  were  noted,  a  hearing  was 
held  before  Justice  Steinbrink,  who 
reviewed  the  plaintiff’s  exhibits  and 
awarded  plaintiff  a  verdict  for  $25,000. 

The  court,  in  reading  the  articles  on 
which  the  suit  was  based,  character¬ 
ized  them  as  “atrocious.  Communistic 
attacks  and  publications,  not  only  on 
the  decedent,  Walter  Liggett  ...  so 
interwoven  that  the  plaintiff  in  this 
action  is  likewise  brought  into  them.” 

Assassinated  in  1935 
Walter  Liggett,  editor  of  the  North¬ 
west  Atnericon,  was  shot  to  death  in 
^e  presence  of  his  wife  and  daughter 
in  front  of  his  home  in  December,  1935. 

He  had  conducted  a  strenuous  cam¬ 
paign  against  an  alliance  which  he 
contended  existed  between  the  imder- 
world  and  the  governments  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  Minnesota.  He  had,  a 
month  previously,  been  acquitted  in 
St.  Paul  of  a  charge  of  moral  deprav¬ 
ity,  trumped  up  by  enemies  he  had 
made  in  the  conduct  of  his  newspaper. 

Without  funds  to  obtain  legal  assist¬ 
ance,  he  had  prepared  his  own  plea 
lor  a  change  of  venue  from  Hennepin 
County,  where  he  contended  he  could 
not  receive  a  fair  trial,  to  Ramsey 
County  (St.  Paul).  He  was  acquitted 
after  conducting  his  own  trial,  al- 
^ough  he  was  not  a  lawyer,  and 
ward  the  trial  judge  remark  that 
much  of  the  testimony  brought 
against  him  was  evidently  perjured. 

One  month  later  he  was  assassinated, 
on  the  eve  of  threatened  revelations 
in  his  paper  involving  high  state  offi- 
<^ls  of  Minnesota. 

It  was  this  story  that  Mrs.  Liggett 
sold  to  the  United  Feature  Service  im¬ 
mediately  after  her  husband’s  death 
“1  an  effort  to  raise  funds  to  meet 


EstatG  Gogs  to  Family 

The  will  of  Cornelius  F.  Kelly,  filed 
for  probate  April  26  at  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  makes  specific  bequests  to  two 
brothers  and  a  sister  and  directs  that 
the  widow  and  six  daughters  are  to 
receive  one-seventh  each  of  the  re¬ 
siduary  estate  of  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  and  president  of  Kelly-Smith 
Company,  newspaper  representatives, 
who  died  April  16.  The  ^quests  went 
to  Dr.  Daniel  J.  Kelly,  Philadelphia, 
John  T.  Kelly,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and 
Hannah  C.  Kelly,  vice-president.  Fall 
River  Herald  News,  of  which  Mr. 
Kelly  was  president. 

Upon  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  Kennedy 
Kelly’s  death  the  residue  is  to  be 
divided  among  the  surviving  children. 
The  daughters  are  Margaret  K.,  Eliza¬ 
beth  K.,  Catherine  K.,  Frances  K., 
Mary  Cornelia  and  Joan  K.  Kelly. 
Mrs.  Kelly,  Frank  W.  Miller,  new 
president  of  Kelly-Smith,  and  City 
Bank  Farmers  Trust  Co.  of  New  York 
are  named  as  trustees.  Mr.  Kelly 
also  was  president  of  Perth  Aviboy 
Evening  News  and  vice-president  of 
Birmingham  News  and  Age-Herald, 
m 

TRIBUNE  ALUMNI  ELECT 

J.  C.  Wilberding,  vice-president. 
Gravure  Service  Corporation,  was 
elected  president  of  the  newly  formed 
Chicago  Tribune  (WGN)  Advertising 
Alumni  Association  of  New  York  at 
a  luncheon  meeting  held  April  27. 
Other  officers  elected  were:  Vernon 
Brooks,  advertising  manager.  New 
York  World-Telegram,  vice-president; 
Chalmers  L.  Pancoast,  assistant  man¬ 
ager,  Hotel  Lexington,  secretary;  and 
J.  J.  E.  Hessey,  advertising  manager. 
This  Week,  treasurer. 

lEWISH  PAP^S  SEIZED 

Under  the  Quebec  padlock  law, 
Montreal  Provincial  Police  seized  250 
copies  of  Kamf,  Toronto  Jewish  week¬ 
ly  and  250  copies  of  the  Morning  Frei- 
heit.  New  York  Jewish  daily,  April 
27  in  Montreal.  No  arrests  were 
made. 


AmGrican  WGGkly  and 
"Puck"  Cut  Ad  RatGs 

The  American  Weekly  and  Puck, 
comic  weekly  of  the  Hearst  Sunday 
newspapiers,  this  week  announced  de¬ 
creases  in  their  advertising  rates,  first 
in  the  history  of  the  Hearst  supple¬ 
ments,  effective  May  1. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  learned 
that  Edgar  M.  Swasey,  Pacific  Coast 
vice-president  for  American  Weekly 
for  the  past  10  years,  has  resigned  to 
become  president  of  Pacific  Airways, 
Inc.,  Los  Angeles. 

’The  new  rates  for  American  Weekly 
are:  Full  page,  4  colors,  inside,  $18,000 
(old  rate,  $20,000) ;  back  cover,  4 
colors,  $20,000  (old,  $22,500) ;  black  and 
white  full  page,  $17,500  (old,  $19,500) ; 
black  and  white  per  line,  $9.50  (old, 
$10.50). 

The  new  comic  section  rates  are: 
Full  page,  four  colors,  $16,000  (old 
rate,  $18,000);  back  cover,  four  colors, 
$17,500  (old,  $20,000);  half  page,  four 
colors,  $9,000  (old,  $10,000). 

Continuity  discoimts  for  both  re¬ 
main  the  same. 

The  American  Weekly  rates  are  the 
same  as  those  which  became  effective 
on  Jan.  1,  1928  (plus  the  increase 
which  was  made  on  Jan.  1  of  this  year 
when  the  six  new  distributing  units 
were  added)  according  to  the  an¬ 
nouncement.  The  comic  weekly  rates 
are  the  same  as  those  which  became 
effective  with  the  opening  of  Puck 
for  general  merchandise  advertising 
on  Jan.  1,  1931. 

SCHENLEY  ACCOUNT 

Lord  &  Thomas  has  been  appointed 
to  handle  the  Schenley  Red  Label  and 
Black  Label  whiskey  accounts  which 
were  relinquished  last  week  by  Brown 
&  Tarcher,  Inc.  The  latter  agency 
also  discontinued  handling  the  Old 
Quaker  account,  but  continues  to  di¬ 
rect  advertising  for  some  Schenley 
imports,  such  as  Dewar's  Scotch,  Du¬ 
bonnet,  Otard  Cognac,  Chartreuse, 
Barton  and  Guestier  French  wines 
and  Gonzalez  and  Byass  sherries  and 
jxirts.  No  new  agency  has  been 
named  for  the  Old  Quaker  account. 
Lord  &  Thomas’  other  Schenley  ac¬ 
counts  include  Golden  Wedding, 
Bonded  Belmont  and  Monticello  Rye 
and  the  Gibson  Distilling  Company. 

BRANHAM  CHART  OUT 

The  chart  containing  telephone 
numbers,  names  and  addresses  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  advertising 
agencies  and  publishers’  representa¬ 
tives  in  New  York  City  published  by 
the  Branham  Company,  special  rep¬ 
resentatives,  230  Park  Avenue,  was 
issued  recently  for  1938.  It  is  issued 
annually  and  distributed  free. 
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BARS  "KEN"  FROM  MAILS 

Postmaster  General  James  A.  Farley 
May  4  issued  an  order  barring  all 
copies  of  the  May  5  edition  of  Ken 
magazine  from  the  mails  because,  he 
said,  it  contained  obscene  matter.  The 
article  to  which  Farley  objected  was 
called  “Los  Angeles  Sporting  Girl.” 
Under  postal  regulations,  the  maga¬ 
zine  will  be  denied  further  use  of  the 
mails  until  it  reapplies  for  second- 
class  mailing  privileges  and  offers  an 
issue  acceptable  to  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment.  The  ruling  does  not  affect 
newsstand  sales. 

A.B.P.  NEW  brnCERS 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
'April  27  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  by  the 
Associated  Business  Papers:  Presi¬ 
dent,  D.  J.  Hansen,  Domestic  Engi¬ 
neering;  vice-president.  Mason 
Britton,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Company;  treasurer,  Roy  Wright, 
Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany;  directors  filling  vacancies,  A.  J. 
Haire,  Haire  Publishing  Company; 
Earl  Shaner,  Penton  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  Plcins  were  made  for  continu¬ 
ing  A.BP.  promotional  activities. 

OGDEN  ITU  STRIKE  ENDS 

Members  of  Ogden  Typographical 
Union  ended  a  seven-week  strike  at 
the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Exam¬ 
iner  April  26  when  a  contract  was 
signed  by  A.  L.  Glasmann,  publisher. 
It  provides  reinstatement  of  16  union 
members,  a  40-hour  week,  a  gradu¬ 
ally  increasing  scale  of  pay  beginning 
at  $1  per  hour  this  week  and  increas¬ 
ing  to  $1.10  per  hour  the  third  year 
with  that  scale  remaining  until  the 
end  of  the  five-year  period  and  se¬ 
niority  rights. 

TO  ACT  ON  SALES  PLAN 

Chicago,  May  2 — Further  details  of 
the  recently  approved  Illinois  -  Iowa 
selling  plan  will  be  discussed  and  steps 
will  be  taken  to  put  the  new  program 
into  operation  among  national  adver¬ 
tisers  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Daily  Newspaper  League  of  Illinois  at 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  Hotel,  Spring- 
field,  May  9  and  10. 
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Travtl  Experts 
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The  Toughest 
Assignment  .  .  . 

for  any  omployor  on 

.  .  .  nowfpaport 
.  .  .  pross  associatfont 
.  .  .  magozinot 
.  .  .  radio 

is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 

The  solution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  ed¬ 
itorial  or  advertising  men  call 
on  The  Personnel  Bureau  for 
assistance. 

The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  years 
of  experience. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  your 
exact  requirements. 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
•f  SifiM  Delta  Cbi 

Chicntio  '  3i  lost  Waskar  Driva 
Las  Aafalas— l>i7  Tavia*  SIraat 
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British  N.  U.  J. 
Defends  a 
Free  Press 
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English  Group  Takes  Move 
Against  “Official  Secrets 
Act" 

By  HAROLD  BUTCHER 


A  Halifax  Mail  since  1930 

OlWWc  under  the  pen-name  “Occasional.” 

Dies  In  PoOriQ  UllUilt^  Mrs.  Frances  N.  S.  Allen,  73,  edi- 

B  — torial  writer,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tron- 

Frederick  Arthur  Stowe,  67,  editor-  TOULMIN  H.  EWING,  43  editor  of  script-Telegram,  and  an  author,  died 
in-chief  of  the  Peoria  Joumal-Tran-  Monroe  (La.)  News-Star  and  Mom-  recently  of  pneumonia, 
script  and  one  of  the  nation’s  most  ing  World  and  son  of  the  late  Col.  John  Granville  Foy,  47,  of  the  old 
quoted  editorial  writers,  died  sud-  Robert  Ewing,  former  owner  and  pub-  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  composing 
denly  of  a  heart  attack  at  3:30  Tues-  Usher  of  New  Orleans  States,  died  room,  died  recently  at  the  Philadel- 
day  afternoon  May  3  at  his  home,  209  suddenly  April  26  en  route  by  auto-  phia  Naval  Hospital  of  a  heart  ailment 
South  Glenwood  avenue.  Mr.  Stowe  mobile  to  the  Ewing  summer  home  at  James  L.  Miller  60  Rome  (N 


became  ill  three  weeks  ago. 


James  L.  Miller,  60,  Rome  (N.  Y.) 


Pass  Clu-istian,  Miss.  Survivors  in-  Sentinel  reporter  for  44  yean 


By  HAROLD  BUTCHER  As  editor-in-chief,  conductor  of  the  elude  his  wife,  a  son,  a  sister  and  four  gnj  ^ne  of  the  best  known  newsraper 

Widespread  a.tacjrs  o„  the  freedom  ..£S3e,’ "ra's  S 


r  aU  iiiuiicut:,  ivxi .  fcjvuwc  waa  lisner,  ^^nrevepOVt  Itmes  ana  Monroe  in  an  anfnmnhila  nrfsek 

of  the  press  now  becommg  everyday  i  nmfnnnH  ctnHanf  nf  fht*  RiVtl#*  xt  r\  Kuiea  m  an  auiomooiie  crash 

occurre^es  in  manv  countries  of  the  ^  a  profound  student  ot  Bible  papers;  Robert  Ewing,  Jr.,  New  Or-  ^pril  27,  near  Rome,  while  he  was  on 
occurrences  in  many  cuuiiuica  Uic  j  many  occasions  spoke  before  Iponc  attornpv  anH  Tamp«;  TAinH<5flv  K  i  a.  a  a  XT*  , 

world  came  in  for  anxious  consider-  ?!  a  tour  of  trout  streams.  His  wife  also 


ation  at  the  annual  delegate  meeting 
of  the  British  National  Union  of  Jour- 


religious  assemblages.  and  Wilson  Ewing 

He  began  his  newspaper  career  as  Ewing  newspapers 
a  reporter  on  the  Harvey  (Ill.)  Citi-  TunwAc  ir  Pp 


and  Wilson  Ewing,  executives  of  the  died  of  injuries. 


nalists  held  April  14-16  at  Brighton,  ^en  in  1894  and  later  became  a  polit- 
England.  The  delegates  representing  j^al  writer  for  Chicago  Tribune. 


®  H  •  Harry  Schaffer,  55,  press  room 

Thomas  F.  Reilly,  75,  veteran  superintendent,  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.) 


6,000  newspapermen  passed  unani- 


IV  xii  AOiT”*  cliiu  lakcx  ucucutic  a  n  i  i  u  t.  j  — * - ’  - - "  ' 

al  writer  for  Chicago  Tribune.  Brooklyn  newspaperman,  who  had  p^ess  and  Union  for  the  past  12  years. 

In  1896  he  became  chief  political  ^  J  '^^itor  and  died  there  of  a  heart  attack.  May  1 


wyvvw  -  g -  —  —  AOi7u  lie  ueeaiiic  eiiiei  puiitiecii  ail  j  iir  l*  a  j  a.  - -  - - 

mously  a  strongly  worded  emergency  writer  for  the  former  Chicago  Chron-  Washington  corespondent  Schaffer  learned  his  trade  in  boyhood 

resolution  against  applications  of  the  ide,  in  which  capacity  he  served  un-  Brooklyn  and  New  York  news-  with  Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  press  manu- 

_ _  A  -  i«i.«  rkonAt«c  HiaH  At\t*iI  VQ  of  nio  KrkWtA  tn  e  .  •  r»  y  i  »  \ 


Official  Secrets  Act  which  threaten  til  1907  when  he  became  assistant  to  his  home  in  facturers,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  became  ex- 

the  very  existence  of  journalists  in  the  the  president  of  the  Chicago  City  Brooklyn.  Until  mcapacitat^  more  p^^t  and  was  sent  out  to  supervise 
_j: - - : - L  _t  Ti  !i  -  than  a  year  ago,  he  was  With  Standard  erection  and  operation  of  Scott  presses. 


ordinary  carryingout  of  their  duties.  Railway  company. 


Other  threats  to  a  free  press  were  Mr.  Stowe  went  to  Peoria  in  1913  Federal  He  supervised  work  for  the  Houstor. 


listed  by  President  F.  P.  Dickinson  as  as  editor  of  the  old  Peoria  Herald-  down 


the  demand  of  the  Fascist  dictators  Transcript.  With  the  purchase  of  that  Magistrates  Court 


Post  and  Birmingham  News-Age  Her¬ 
ald  and  served  17  years  as  superin- 


ill-conceived  Bill  of  the  Institute  of  mer  of  1927  he  was  the  only  Illinois  mer  part  owner  and  business  manager  Pressmen. 


Journalists  to  provide  for  a  State  editor  invited  by  the  Carnegie  En-  of  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald,  died 


Register  of  journalists.” 

Seek  Amendment  to  Act 

The  resolution  concerning  the  Act 


dowment  for  International  Peace  to  April  24  at  his  home  in  Dallas. 


visit  Europe  to  study  world  affairs.  Myers  established  and  managed  the  cause  he  served  as  correspondent  for 


stated  that  recent  cases  in  which  the  ^  Seymour  Franklin,  now  en- 

Act  had  been  applied  to  journalists  6^8®“  newspaper  work  with  the  George  Mullane,  88,  newspaperman  paralysis,  died  at  his  home  in  Lan- 
who  had  obtained  news  on  matters  in  ^*^*^*f  State  Register  and  the  Chica-  and  historian  of  the  City  of  Halifax,  caster.  Pa.,  April  30.  He  covered 


which  no  question  of  public  security  ^  died  April  27.  He  was  known  to  read-  events  by  telephone. 


was  involved  constituted  a  serious  in¬ 
terference  with  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  It  added;  “This  annual  dele¬ 
gate  meeting  is  of  the  opinion  that 
these  prosecutions  were  contrary  to 


daughter,  Mrs.  Phillip  Sheridan  of 
Cinciimati. 


ITU  REJECTS  AFL  LEVY 

International  Typographical  Union 


Equipment  &  Supplies 


the  intentions  of  Parliament  and  to  referendum, 

specific  assurances  given  to  the  House  mamtam  the 


of  Commons  at  the  time  the  last  Act  individuality  of  the  union  and  not  to 
was  passed.  It  also  places  on  record  income  subordinate  to  any  organiza- 


that  it  is  a  tradition  of  honor  of  the  proposed  assessment  of  one 

profession  not  to  disclose  sources  of  f  month  ^r  member  for  tl^  AFL 


information.  It  instructs  the  National  defeated  ^,730  to  12,115.  The  as- 
Executive  Council  to  take  all  possible  sessment  had  been  supported  by 


steps  to  secure  an  amendment  to  the  ^  opposed  by 


Official  Secrets  Act  which  would  pro-  ?• 


tect  members  of  the  union.” 


also  decided,  44,138  to  4,493,  to  sane- 


Scott 

“Extra-Hi-Speed’ 

Units 


STEREO 


EQUIPMENT 


The  union,  vitally  interested  in  high  proposition  that  a  referendum 

standards  of  professional  conduct,  required  before  payment  of  any 


passed  a  vigorous  resolution  stating  assessment  levied  by  any  convention 
that  “in  view  of  the  fact  that  news-  executive  council  of_the  AFL. 


papers  continue  to  require  members 
of  their  staffs  to  secure  news  and  pic¬ 
tures  regardless  of  what  they  involve 
in  unwarranted  intrusion  into  person’s 


EDWARD  FULLER 

Edward  Fuller,  77,  author,  play¬ 
wright  and  former  associate  editor. 


Solid  steel  printing  cylin¬ 
ders  in  high  grade  roller 
bearings.  Steel  inking 
drums.  Steel  and  Pabroil 
Press  Gears.  Steel  and 
Bronze  Drive  Gears. 


Complete  Line  for  Every 
Operation  from 
Lock-up  to  Press 


private  lives  at  times  of  grief  and  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  died  April  29  in 
bereavement,”  the  National  Executive  Jefferson  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Mr. 


Fastest,  Safest,  Best 
Printing  Units  Built. 
Send  for  Catalog 


Council  be  instructed  to  circularize  Fuller  started  with  the  Boston  Adver- 


the  terms  of  tlie  “Code  of  Conduct,' 
together  with  the  “Journalistic  De 


tiser  and  was  with  Boston  Post, 
Providence  Journal  and  Philadelphia 


cency”  resolution  passed  at  last  year’s  Biiblic  Ledger  before  he  joined  the 
annual  delegate  meeting,  to  all  news-  l^rQuirer  in  1919.  He  retired  two  years 


Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


papers  in  the  British  Isles.  author  of  Fellow  Trav- 

f  J  A  J  A  elers,  ‘  The  Dramatic  Year,”  “The 

TKx»  f  19  Complaining  Millions  of  Men”  and 

T  ^  a  i  “John  Malcolm.”  His  plays  were  “The 

of  conduct  dealing  with  a  in^^ders”  and  “The  Price  of  Silence.” 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
PILSEN  STATION,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


journalist’s  relationship  to  his  em¬ 
ployers  and  fellow  members,  his  will¬ 
ingness  to  help  unemployed  members 


CYRIL  KISSANE 


to  obtain  work,  and  with  his  personal  w 'Jf’  if’ 

resnon.cihilitv  for  ?ffhor  of  Wttl  Street  Journal,  New 


Accurately  shaved  plates 
insure  better  printing  ^ 


responsibility  for  everything  he  sends  v  l  a  “*1,  a 
♦o  “U  u  1 J  York,  and  with  the  daily  since  1919, 

to  nis  paper  or  agency.  He  should  -  - 


r'  A  *  April  24  at  his  home  in  Jackson 

of^S  or  documents,  Heights,  Queens,  of  a  heart  attack, 

or  distort  or  nusrepresent  facts.  _  ®  - 


Previously  he  worked  on  the  Brooklyn 


Apropos  the  resolution  pass^  at  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  New  York 

Brighton  IS  para^aph  eleven  of  the  herald.  In  1935  he  became  director  of 


Code.  “In  obtaining  news  or  pic-  jhg  ^ajl 
tures,”  it  states,  “reporters  and  press  services 
photographers  should  do  nothing  that 
will  cause  pain  or  humiliation  to  inno-  HARL 
cent,  bereaved,  or  otherwise  distressed  John 
persons.  News,  pictures  and  docu-  c„_  d_. 


the  Wall  Street  Journal’s  supplemental 


Hoe  PBECISION 

anti-friction  bearing 

SHAVING  MACHINES 


Hot  Precision 
Flat  Shaving 
Machine 


HARLAN  BUYS  PAPER 

John  Harlan,  circulation  manager, 
San  Rafael  (Cal.)  Independent,  has 


_  .  LIJI  .I*  9  ijurv  AbUIUCA  V^CIA.J  AHAJLViJVItAXKIVVt  llCtS 

acquired  by  honest  purchased  the  Sausalito  (C!al.)  News 


methods  only. 


for  “around  $15,000”  from  Frank  B. 


that  the  British  press  be  prevented  newspaper  in  1913  by  the  late  Henry  F.  George  Myers,  72,  Southwestern  tendent  with  the  Journal  at  Rio  de 


from  publishing  adverse  criticism  of  M.  Pindell,  Mr.  Stowe  accepted  the  sales  manager  of  Miehle  Printing  Janeiro.  He  was  a  member  for  35 
their  actions  and  policies,  and  “the  post  of  editor-in-chief.  In  the  sum-  Press  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  a  for-  years  of  the  International  Printing 


B.  Ovid  Musselman,  62,  who  became 
widely  known  in  Pennsylvania  be- 


Besides  his  wife,  he  is  survived  by  first  American  type  foundry  in  several  newspapers  even  though  he 


was  confined  to  his  bedroom  with 


■  ^  Rotherham,  was  Anderson,  now  in  Arizona  recuper- 


installed  as  president 


ating  from  a  long  illness. 


for  flat  and  cart  ed  plates  viuu,  .o  better  print- 

ing.  They  save  makeready  time  and  reduce  wear  on  press  blankets 
and  printing  rollers.  Hoe  Shaving  Machines  are  built  to  machine 
tool  accuracy.  Push-button  control  insures  greater  operating  con¬ 
venience  and  safety.  They  are  the  finest,  fastest  and  most  accurate 
plate  shaving  machines  manufactured.  Send  for  details. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC.,  910  East  138th  St  (at  East  River),  New  York  City 


ERFOR  may  7,  1938 
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gage  to  speak 

Harry  L.  Gage,  vice-president  in 
diarge  of  sales  with  the  Mergen^ler 
Linotype  Company,  will  talk  on  ‘‘Let’s 
Educate  the  Advertiser,”  at  the  one- 
day  conference  of  the  New  Elngland 
Composing  Room  Executives’  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  be  held  at  Woonsocket,  R.  I., 
May  15.  On  June  4  he  will  speak  on 
•  Research  in  the  Readability  of  Type,” 
at  the  conference  in  Toronto  of  the 
International  Trade  Composition  As¬ 
sociation. 

GRUBER  SUES  GALVINS 

Andrew  J.  Gruber  field  suit  in  Lima, 
0.,  recently  for  $29,260  against  the 
Lima  News  Publishing  Co.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Lima  News,  and  two  allied 
concerns,  the  News-Gazette  Printing 
Co.  and  Galvin  Bros.,  Inc.,  by  whom 
he  claims  he  was  employed  for  15 
years  as  advertising  manager  and  in 
other  executive  positions.  Of  the  sum 
asked  he  claims  $14,260  is  due  in  un¬ 
paid  salary  and  bonuses. 

A.F.P.C.  CELEBRATES 

The  Association  of  Foreign  Press 
Correspondents  celebrated  its  20th 
anniversary  May  6  at  a  dinner-dance 
at  the  Hotel  Lombardy,  New  York. 
Guests  included  Anne  O’Hare  Mc¬ 
Cormick  and  Edwin  L.  James,  of  the 
New  York  Times;  Dorothy  Thompson, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  colunmist, 
and  M.  W.  Fodor,  correspondent  for 
the  Manchester  Guardian  and  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

"SPECIAL"  NAMED 

Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc., 
publishers’  representative,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Reno  Nevada  State 
Journal,  effective  immediately. 

CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  ,40  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .85  per  line 

4  Times  —  .70  per  line 

Count  sis  words  to  the  line  when  sending 
cash  with  order.  Box  number  or  your  own 
address  to  be  counted  as  three  words. 
Ads  charged  to  established  accounts  will 
be  billed  for  the  counted  number  of  lines. 

forms  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor 
4  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  classify 
adit  or  reject  any  copy. 

_ Service  at  no  Extra  Cost 

Every  Editor  &  Publisber  reader  has  the 
privilege  of  asking  any  question,  at  any 
iinie,  on  any  subject  connected  with 
newspapers  or  advertising.  Our  refer¬ 
ence  files  go  back  for  years,  and  we  are 
"  J  •  ®'‘K®nized  to  give  quick,  cheerful 
and  intelligent  information  service.  And, 
too,  advertising  men  and  newspaper 
executives  are  cordially  invited  to  make 
hditor  &  Publisher’s  office,  in  the  heart 
of  New  York,  their  business  headquar¬ 
ters  when  visiting  the  Metropolis. 

^  .  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
.Suite  1700  Times  Bldg.  New  York  City 
BRyant  0-3052 

_ Nawipgptr  Irokari 


Nawspaptra  For  Solo 

^CLXJSI'VE  MIDWEST  DAILY 

Priced  at  $100,000  (worth  more)  half 
down,  we  are  authorized  to  offer  pros¬ 
perous  daily  without  competition  in 
growing,  thriving  city  of  15,000,  in  one 
of  the  best  newspaper  states.  One  of 
the  soundest  and  best  daily  propositions 
we  have  had  for  years.  Pays  good 
salaries  and  good  dividends;  promising 
future.  Everything  favorable.  LEN 
PEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville,  Michi¬ 
gan. 

Pacific  Coast  daily  with  radio  station  and 
fine  commercial  printing  department, 
$125,000;  $50,000  cash  will  handle. 

Only  daily  in  county;  fine  agricultural 
valley.  Box  3800,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Tall  oa  what  yon  want.  We  specialise  in 
Florida  newspapers.  Don  B.  Newbam, 
realtor,  Sarasota,  Florida. 

What’s  your  aim?  Do  you  want  to  pur¬ 
chase,  sell,  refinance  or  have  your  paper 
appraised?  An  Editor  &  Publisher  Want- 
Ad  can  do  it  for  you  I  Of  course,  your 
confidence  will  be  respected. 


Sitaafieit  Waatad 

Advertiiini 


Classified  Advertising  Manager,  with  excel* 

lent  record  of  linage  and  revenue  gains 
in  highly  competitive  field.  Successfully 
engineered  25%  rate  increase  within  the 
past  year.  Capable  of  preparing  own  pro¬ 
motion  and  developing  hard-hitting  sales 
force.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  3759,  Edi- 

tor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

Man  27,  sober,  reliable,  experienced  soliei 
tor,  newspaper  and  radio,  seeks  work 
vicinity  Cleveland.  Reference.  Box  3804, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circniation 


Ntwtpapart  Wantad 

Small  Daily  Wanted- -any  location — cash 
available.  Replies  held  in  strictest  of 
confidence.  Box  3794,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Wanted  to  purchase — small  daily  in  Cen¬ 
tral  or  Southern  state.  Have  cash.  Box 
3688,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Several  years  experi¬ 
ence  covering  all  phases  of  work.  Effi¬ 
cient  and  reliable.  Hard  worker.  Good 
record.  Excellent  references.  Will  go  any 
where.  Box  3819,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  —  Expert  in  organiz- ' 
ing  highly  efficient  carrier  systems. 
Promotion  methods  sound  and  economi¬ 
cal.  Hard  aggressive  worker.  Practical 
ideas  based  on  years  of  experience. 
Available  for  interview  at  Publishers 
Convention.  Box  3732,  Editor  Ss  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Editorial 


SitaatioM  WaRtad 

General  and  Administrative 

Business  Msmager — 14  years  experience. 
Can  build  linage.  Knows  all  departments 
of  daily  paper.  Now  in  Ohio.  Married, 
age  34.  Reference.  Box  3754.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  Owner  or  Publisher: 

Able  lieutenant  is  available  to  relieve 
you  of  detail  or  take  over  whole  job. 

Young  man  with  outstanding  record 
America  and  Europe.  Extensive  experi¬ 
ence  handling  costs,  reorganization,  cir¬ 
culation  or  advertising  drives  and  labor 
relations. 

Saved  one  paper  $100,000  annually; 
another  $200,000;  and  converted  loser  of 
$300,000  annually  to  profit  maker  in  less 
than  four  years. 

University  graduate  with  practical  ex 
perience  all  departments.  Formerly  as¬ 
sistant  to  head  of  one  of  America’s 
largest  chains. 

Remuneration — will  accept  percentage 
savings  or  increased  revenue,  or  salary. 
References — will  substantiate  above. 

Box  3710,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Promotion 

More  money  for  newspapers  and  magaslnes 
from  mail  subscriptions.  Certified  Circu¬ 
lation  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  1974,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

For  good  newpapera  this  27-year  old  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substan- 
tiai  eircuiation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLiOWE  CO.,  Occi¬ 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 


Newspaper  Representation  Wanted 

Man  with  20  years’  experience  in  News¬ 
paper  and  Printing  field,  having  his  own 
private  office  in  New  York  City,  would 
like  to  represent  out  of  town  news¬ 
paper  or  act  as  agent.  Highest  creden¬ 
tials  and  references.  Box  3798.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 


The 


_ Jigsto 

National  Nev 


ork  City 


337  \V 


Agency,  Est.  18e 
ewspaper  Brokers 
Offices  at  Jackson.  Michigan  and 
'  5th  St.,  Jacksonville.  Florida. 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leues  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
Len  Feighner  Agency.  Nashville,  Mich. 

NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  New  York 


Foreman  wanted  for  weekly.  Must  be  good 
ad  man  with  knowledge  of  cylinder 
presses.  Full  charge.  Open  shop.  Steady 
work.  Fine  community  12  miles  from 
New  York.  Give  starting  salary  and  ex¬ 
perience.  The  Independent,  Wood-Ridge, 
New  Jersey. _ 

Publicity  man.  Brisk,  well-informed  young 
newspaper  man  who  writes  crisply,  has 
had  thorough  experience  on  metropolitan 
daily,  and  knows  intimately  important 
editors  and  columnists.  Replies  held  in 
strict  confidence.  Box  38‘jO,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

Syndicate  Salesmen:  novel  cartoons,  text 

features.  Exclusive  territories,  liberal 
commissions.  Box  3810,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

WANTED 

Combination  advertising  manager  and  soli¬ 
citor  for  only  daily  in  a  mountain  town 
of  10,000  in  a  middle  Atlantic  State. 
Wide  trade  territory.  Guaranteed  salary 
and  commissions.  Must  be  young  and 

active.  Preferably  from  city  of  from 

50.000  to  100,000.  Should  be  expert 
in  arranging  layout.  Box  3790,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

Wanted— Copy  Writer:  Promotion  Depart- 
inent  largo  middle-western  nowsiiaper 
wishes  experienced  copy  writer,  prefer¬ 

ably  one  with  selling  background.  Du 
ties  consist  largely  handling  direct  mail 
and  trade  paper  promotion  for  news¬ 
paper.  Send  samples,  details  of  past 
experience,  and  state  salary  require 
iiients  ill  first  letter.  Box  3815,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SitMQtioRS  WaRtad 

Advcrtisiiif 

Advertising  or  Business  Manager;  16  years 
experience  both  small  and  Metropolitan 
papers;  excellent  record  and  references; 
age  35.  Box  3823,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  manager,  32,  seeks  change.  1 1 
yrs.  experience,  aggressive.  College  edu- 
cation.  Box  3792.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Advertising  Sales,  copy  or  executive.  Now 
local  and  national  advertising  manager 
daily  newspaper.  University  trained. 
Age  31.  Single.  8  years’  experience. 
Overnight  trip  for  New  York  interview 
can  be  arranged.  Box  3740,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager — Can  in¬ 
increase  revenue  and  linage.  First,  sec¬ 
ond  Media;  North  and  South  experience. 
Excellent  Records.  Box  3805,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


College  trained — 33,  fourteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  New  York  reportorial  and  city, 
managing  editor  35,000  community.  Box 
3775,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorship  of  small  daily  or  large  weekly 
wanted.  Background  includes  eight  years 
of  university  education,  civic  association 
work  and  newspaper  experience  (all 
phases  except  mechanical)  in  East.  Mid¬ 
dle  West  and  Far  West.  Have  had  con¬ 
siderable  business  experience,  especially 
in  sales.  Now  departmental  editor  on 
large  daily.  Age  38.  married,  Protestant. 
Box  3758,  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

Enterprising  journalism  student  looking  for 
alert  oinployer-  -iiiiist  be  able  to  recog¬ 
nize  ability  and  be  live-wire  on  wide¬ 
awake  daily.  Box  .1818.  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Exjterlenced  Reporter,  24,  street,  desk 
work,  metropolitan  daily.  Contributed  to 
national  magazines.  University  graduate. 
Now  employed  scriptwriter.  Go  anywhere. 
Box  3770.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  copyreader,  27,  4  years  with 
metropolitan,  small  town  dailies  in 
Middle  West.  University  graduate, 
travel  anywhere.  Box  37M,  Editor  Ss 
Publisher.  _ _ 

Reporter-Photographer  seeks  connection  on 
medium  sized  daily.  Six  years  metro 
politan  experience.  Have  own  photog¬ 
raphy  equipment.  .4vailiible  on  notiee. 
Best  ref.  Degree.  Box  3802.  Editor  k 
Publisher. _ 

Situation  wanted  in  eastern  U.  S.  by  be¬ 
ginning  reporter.  Has  completed  three 
years  college  grade  work.  Diligent 
worker.  Interview  1  Write  Box  53,  Dryden, 
Maine. 

Smart,  Reliable,  Level-headed  Reporter  and 
Editor.  Exceptional  professional  and 
educational  background.  Single,  age  30. 
Have  worked  under  some  of  the  best  men 
in  the  business.  Seeking  permanent,  re¬ 
sponsible  job  in  daily  or  weekly  field. 
Active  territory.  Box  3685,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Sports  —  Department  head  25,000  daily 
seeks  change.  Ea^r  for  real  chance. 
Sober.  Accurate.  Box  3741,  Editor  Ss 
Publisher. 

Young  Woman — good  educational  back¬ 
ground  :  over  10  years'  experience ;  edi¬ 
torial,  promotion  and  research  work  with 
daily  of  300.000  eircuiation.  Prefer  posi¬ 
tion  as  woman’s  editor  hut  will  consider 
any  opening,  anywhere.  Box  3821,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

General  &  Administrative 


Meckamcal 

Combination  pressman-stereotyper:  10  years 
experience  on  combination  circular  work 
and  daily.  Duplex  tubular  combination. 
Married,  dependable,  and  a  hustler. 
Charley  Young — 4502  Avenue  D.,  Austin. 
Texas.  Go  anywhere. 

Composing  Room  Foreman  or  Meeh.  Snpt. 
will  consider  high  class  connection.  Many 
years’  experience  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  newspapers;  thorough  execu¬ 
tive,  low  cost  producer,  expert  in  every 
line  of  newspaper  mechanical  efficiency; 
middle  age;  executive  20  years;  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  3694,  Editor  Ss  Publisher. 

Experienced  combination  pressman  and 
stereotyper  wants  to  make  permanent  con¬ 
nection  with  small  newspaper.  Non-union. 
Box  3822,  Editor  Ss  Publisher. 

Lino  Operator,  young,  (22  yrs.).  Experi¬ 
enced.  clean  proofs ;  anywhere  Salary 
secondary.  Salvatore  Rosa,  320  East 
104th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mechanical  Superintendent:  wide  executive 
experience.  Rotogravure  and  Stereotype 
background ;  managed  Press  Room  seven 
years.  Ability  to  organize  and  manage. 
A  “stickler”  for  economy.  Locate  mid¬ 
dle-west  or  far  West.  Communicate  only 
if  specifically  interested.  Box  3782,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

3  High-Grade  Men  Available — Mech.  Snpt.. 
Web-Press  Room  Supt.,  Typesetting  Ma¬ 
chine  Expert,  will  consider  large  daily 
or  chain.  Replies  confidential.  Box  3757, 
Editor  Ss  Publisher. 


Presses  &  Machinery  For  Sale 

For  Sale:  41  x  54  Webendorfer  Sheet 
Feed  Rotagravure  Press,  excellent  con 
dition,  used  very  little.  Samples  upon 
request.  Thus.  W.  Hall  Co.,  120  West 
42nd  St..  New  York. 

For  Sale:  To  make  way  for  new  equip¬ 
ment;  three  Model  18  Linotype  machines, 
each  equipped  with  two  magazines,  two 
molds,  a  gas  pot  and  two  fonts  of  mat¬ 
rices;  all  recently  reconditioned.  M. 
Kramer,  Standard  Times,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 

25  H.P.  230-Volt  Direct  Current  Motor  and 
Semi-Automatic  Controller, — used  foi- 

operating  24  page  Newspaper  Press. 
Thos.  W.  Hall  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


AUDITOR 
ACCOUNTANT 
OFFICE  MANAGER 
An  energetic  American.  48,  desires  full 
time  connection.  Thoroughly  experienced 
in  accounting.  Federal,  State  and  Social 
Security  taxes,  credits  and  general  busi 
ness  administration  through  years  of 
private  and  professional  practice,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  business  paper  puhlisli- 
ing  and  advertising  fields.  References 
A1  and  a  record  demonstrahility,  ca¬ 
pacity  and  integrity.  Location  iiniiiu- 
terial.  Box  3795,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  OR  ASSISTANT 
with  newspaper  in  medium-sized  South¬ 
ern  city  by  college  man,  32,  with  New 
York  CPA  rating.  Have  had  12  years 
diversified  experience  in  comptrollership, 
office  management,  auditing,  financial 
statements,  systems,  budgets,  tax  matters, 
and  credit  management.  Recently  con¬ 
nected  with  leading  trade  paper.  Box 
3764.  Editor  Ss  Pablisher. 

I  am  seeking  some  newspaper  that  can  use 
an  experienced,  proven,  productive  and 
efficient  manager.  Preference  where 
management  of  business,  exclusive  of 
news  department,  would  be  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  business  mansger.  Might  pur¬ 
chase  in  part.  References.  Box  3686, 
Editor  Ss  Publisher. 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment  For  Sale 

Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

116  John  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


I'APABLE  MEN 

(AND  WOMEN) 

are  available  for  positions  with 
newspapers,  magazines  and  in 
allied  fields. 

For  competent,  trained  as¬ 
sistance  —  consult  the  ‘‘Situa¬ 
tions  Wanted”  ads  on  this 
page  today. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE 


Not  All 
Papers  Are 
"Properitles" 


vice,  and  not  in  the 
scornful  words  of 
William  Allen  White, 
as  “8%  investments.” 
Lots  of  them  still  re¬ 
gard  their  writing 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

WE  QUOTE  from  the  current  issue  to  its  own  official  misrepresentations  est,  which  was  once  widespread  and 

of  the  Guild  Reporter,  a  comment  is  an  expensive  defense,  for  not  all  is  still  strong  among  most  newspaper- 

on  Shop  Talk  of  April  23:  “Mr.  Robb  people  are  as  averse  to  libel  suits  as  men,  despite  the  warlocks,  imposes 
offers  his  latest  as  the  present  writer,  and  his  good  no  obligation  on  an  employer  who 
W*  Restate  ‘information  for  guild  humor  isn’t  inexhaustible.  Enough  does  not  want  to  assume  it. 

Some  members  principal-  said.  •  *  * 

ly,’  and  he  pretends  Not  quite  enough.  The  Interna-  A  GOOD  MANY  publishers  and  edi- 

Gulld  Facts  giuild  tional  Executive  Board  of  the  Guild  tors  still  look  upon  their  newspa- 

straight,  for  the  sake  did  not  sanction  this  illegal  strike  in  pers  as  instruments  for  public  ser- 
of  its  members,  on  the  question  of  advance,  according  to  Mr.  Broun’s  vice,  and  not  in  the 

whether  the  Duluth  contract  was  a  testimony.  It  will  lose  no  face  by  Not  All  scornful  words  of 

valid  guild  contract.  Even  if  a  kind-  bringing  it  to  an  early  close,  upon  the  Papers  Are  William  Allen  White, 

ness  from  Mr.  Robb  to  guild  members  terms  offered  by  the  management  and  ,  „  as  ‘‘8%  investments.” 

could  be  accepted  without  suspicion,  covered  in  Shop  Talk  of  April  23.  roperities  them  still  re- 

his  statements  could  stiU  bear  scrutiny.  Whether  those  terms  are  still  open,  gard  their  writing 

An  examination  of  his  April  23  page  we  don’t  know,  but  it  can  do  no  harm  forces  as  companions  in  creation,  and 
discloses  that  when  he  was  not  un-  either  to  the  Duluth  unit,  the  Lake  many  writing  men  still  refuse  to  re¬ 
truthful.  he  was  deliberately  mislead-  Superior  Guild,  or  the  American  gard  themselves  as  wage  slaves,  even 
ing.”  Newspaper  Guild  to  find  out  and  if  their  names  do  not  appear  in  the 

One  hundred  words  precede  that  bring  to  an  end  this  senseless  strug-  annual  Treasury  lists.  How  many  of 

quotation,  and  about  the  same  num-  gle.  each  there  are,  we  don’t  know,  but 

^r  follow  it.  Not  once  in  the  300  •  *  *  3  year’s  travels  between  here  and 

words  does  the  Guild  Reporter  men-  THE  PAST  WEEK  has  seen  a  new  Texas,  we  usually  meet  a  good  many 

tion  one  instance  of  a  misstated  fact,  reduction  in  the  number  of  news-  people  who  don’t  talk  the  guild  lingo, 

or  a  beclouded  fact  in  the  Shop  Talk  papers  and,  consequently  in  oppor-  We  met  a  few  of  them  at  the  annual 
piece.  tunities  for  employ-  dinner  of  the  alumni  of  the  Pulitzer 

The  object  of  the  April  23  page  was  Two  More  ment.  The  St.  Paul  School  of  Journalism  the  other  night, 
to  establish  that  there  was  a  contract  Newspapors  loftily  News,  which  where  the  articulate  sentiment 
between  a  guild  unit  in  Duluth  and  _  .  has  not  made  a  profit  seemed  to  be  about  equal  between 

the  local  newspapers,  recognized  as  "tpend  years,  and  guild  and  anti-guild.  TTie  articulate 

such  by  the  Lake  Superior  Newspaper  has  been  carried  people,  who  sounded  off  with  hand- 

Guild.  It  did  establish  that  fact.  It  along  for  at  least  two  years  after  its  claps  or  hisses,  were  a  small  minority 
did  establish  that  the  contract  was  suspension  was  indicated  by  condi-  of  the  250  present,  but  like  their  guild 
observed  by  both  parties  to  it  until  tions,  succumbed  over  the  weekend,  prototypes,  they  made  a  lot  of  noise 
the  day  that  the  Lake  Superior  News-  The  Providence  Tribune  likewise  sus-  where  it  could  well  have  been  spared, 
paper  Guild,  acting  under  the  terms  pended  after  a  checkered  career.  It  They  were  not  typical  of  the  1,600 
of  the  instrument,  sought  its  revision  was  owned  under  another  name  by  who  have  won  the  school’s  diploma, 
at  its  expiration  date,  June  1,  1938.  Senator  Gerry  for  several  years,  and.  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  remarked 

It  did  establish  that  the  contract  if  it  did  serve  any  political  purposes  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  these 
was  broken  by  the  guild  negotiators  for  him,  it  also  proved  again  that  a  graduates,  over  a  quarter-century 
who  in  their  own  words,  held  ‘‘a  pistol  newspaper  cannot  be  sustained  for  period,  have  remained  in  journalistic 
at  the  head”  of  the  publisher,  refusing  purely  political  objectives.  Its  career  or  allied  activities.  The  top  salary 
to  negotiate  for  revision  until  he  as  the  Star-Tribune  under  O’Hara  of  a  graduate  was  renorted  as  $83,000 
agreed  to  the  guild  shop.  was  even  less  distinguished.  — which  Emnoria  Bill  White  charac- 

And  it  did  establish  that  Mr.  Victor  When  it  was  acquired  several  months  terized  as  a  figure  not  to  be  mentioned 
Pasche,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  ago  by  the  Providence  Journal  and  twice  in  mixed  company.  The  royal- 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  misin-  Bulletin,  several  able  executives  of  ist  was  not  identified,  but  is  probably 
formed  a  New  York  audience  of  about  that  organization  undertook  to  find  a  one  of  those  in  an  “allied  activity.” 
700  people,  mostly  guild  members,  on  new  field  for  it  as  a  tabloid,  without  The  average  salary  of  440  graduates 
April  13,  when  he  declared  that  the  any  strings.  All  they  had  was  the  appears  to  be  about  $6,000,  including 
contract  was  invalid,  because  it  was  experience.  some  recent  products  of  the  school 

a  “company  union”  contract  not  rec-  Until  recently,  a  publisher  with  who  haven’t  had  lime  to  climb  the 

ognized  by  the  ANG  and  that  it  had  other  prosperous  enterprises  might  ladder, 

been  violated  by  the  management.  It  carry  a  loser  for  years.  The  fact  that  *  *  * 

was  not  a  company  union  contract  and  he  could  have  charged  its  losses  OF  THE  GUILD  and  associated  topics, 

it  had  not  been  violated  by  the  man-  against  other  gains  for  tax  purposes  sufficient  for  the  moment.  Days  and 

agement  was  one  factor;  sentiment  was  an-  nights  of  the  past  two  weeks  have 


piece. 

The  object  of  the  April  23  page  was 
to  establish  that  there  was  a  contract 
between  a  guild  unit  in  Duluth  and 
the  local  newspapers,  recognized  as 
such  by  the  Lake  Superior  Newspaper 


Saspend 


been  spent  in  far 
more  interest  ing 
pursuits.  Heading  the 
list  was  the  honor 
done  this  scribe  and 
his  works  by  his 


The  April  23  page  also  established  other;  the  dislike  of  confessing  defeat  been  spent  in  far 

that  Mr.  Heywood  Broun,  president  was  another;  and  still  another  was  the  Recalling  more  interesting 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  aversion  to  throwing  people  out  of  ^  Busy  pursuits.  Heading  the 

admitted  to  the  audience  on  April  13  work.  p  r*  I  honor 

that  he  did  not  know  of  the  Duluth  That  was  the  onlv  sustaining  force  ®  ^  done  this  scribe  and 

strike  until  he  read  the  news  of  its  of  the  St.  Paul  Daily  News  since  its  his  works  by  his 

incidence  in  New  York  newspapers,  former  owners  gave  up  the  job  sev-  election  to  the  American  Society  of 
Mr.  Broun  is  a  member  of  the  In-  eral  years  ago  to  the  Bidder  Brothers,  Newspaper  Editors.  He  seems  to  have 
temational  Executive  Board  of  the  owners  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  been  the  second  man  chosen  by  the 
ANG.  It  is  provided  in  Article  XIX  and  Dispatch.  The  Ridders  are  able  Society  from  outside  of  daily  news- 
of  the  ANG  constitution,  adopted  at  newspaper  operators,  with  a  record  paper  ranks,  the  first  having  de- 
St.  Louis  last  June,  that:  of  success  over  two  generations.  No  servedly  been  Dean  Ackerman  of 

“Section  1.  A  strike  may  be  called  one  could  be  found  to  take  the  St.  Columbia.  Having  attended  every 
by  the  governing  body  of  a  local  upon  Paul  News  off  their  hands,  so,  to  meeting  of  the  Society  since  its  estab- 
the  following  conditions:  avoid  complicating  the  labor  situation  lishment  in  1922,  and  enjoying  a  per- 

“(a)  The  lEB  has  been  kept  fully  in  the  Twin  Cities,  they  kept  the  sonal  acquaintance  with  most  of  the 
informed  of  developments  which  may  paper  going.  membership,  the  Shop  Talker  re- 

lead  to  a  strike.”  Today  they  and  other  publishers  garded  himself  as  at  least  a  first  cou- 

There  is  no  question  between  the  are  faced  with  rising  costs  and  falling  sin.  Now  he’s  a  full-fledged  member 
Guild  Reporter  and  Shop  Talk  of  revenues.  A  prosperous  paper  can  of  the  family,  awaiting  a  bill  for  dues 
Robb’s  veracity.  Shop  Talk  pre-  look  to  the  future  without  great  anx-  from  a  treasurer  who  hides  his  head 
sented  the  facts  as  it  learned  them —  iety,  if  with  no  great  pleasure.  An  in  shame  when  reporting  an  increase 
and  not  one  of  them  has  been  denied  unprosperous  paper  can  look  forward  in  the  bank  balance  of  more  than 
or  refuted  by  the  Guild  Reporter,  only  to  increasing  red  ink  balances.  100%  in  three  or  four  years.  That 
They  stand — for  the  information  of  The  News  publishers  had  no  incentive  isn’t  being  done  any  more, 
guild  members  and  any  others.  The  toward  putting  more  of  their  own  Also  a  feature  of  that  meeting  was 
Duluth  strike  was  a  mistake  from  the  money  into  a  paper  that  neither  read-  the  session  with  President  Roosevelt, 
beginning.  It  is  certain  to  be  an  ex-  ers  nor  advertisers  have  been  willing  It  was  off-the-record,  as  usual  on 
pensive  mistake  for  the  guild;  from  to  support  on  an  economic  basis.  The  such  occasions,  but  the  columnists 
the  tone  of  its  appeal  for  funds  in  News  had  no  sentimental  ties  for  who  don’t  attend  the  off-the-record 
the  current  Reporter,  it  might  be  them;  its  suspension  involved  no  feel-  palavers  seem  to  have  gathered  a 
gathered  that  the  drain  is  already  ing  of  defeat.  With  labor  organiza-  pretty  good  idea  of  what  went  on 
heavy.  The  Guild  may  also  find  that  tions  fomenting  class  hatred  against  there.  We  don’t  intend  to  go  into 
shouting  “liar”  when  facts  are  opposed  employers,  the  community  of  inter-  any  details,  beyond  the  observation 


that  if  some  chemist  could  re 
the  temperament  from  the  Whill 
House,  there  is  not  much  differewi 
between  the  objectives  sought  by 
President  and  those  favored  by  tki 
press. 

We  came  away  from  the  meeti|| 
with  the  notion  that  the  Prcsidal 
doesn’t  hate  newspapers  half  so 
as  he  loves  himself  and  his  prograilj' 
He  feels  keenly  the  biased  editiag 
that  is  given  New  Deal  news  in  som 
— a  limited  few — newspapers. 

It  is  revealing  no  secret  to  say  thil 
Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  make  any  ne» 
friends  among  his  editor  visitoi^l 
Whether  anything  he  might  have  doot 
could  have  won  some  middle  of  the 
roaders  to  him  is  debatable,  but  thli 
participant  believed  it  was  worth  a 
trial  that  it  did  not  get. 

*  *  * 

WITH  SEVERAL  common  sense  sug» 
gestions  advanced  by  editors,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  essentially  sympathetit 
They  were  closely  Id 
Split  By  recent 

Temper  and  tanking  of  busineii 
leaders  —  means  of 
Temperament  making  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  participation 
in  industry  more  genuinely  in  the 
public  service. 

Whether  such  participation  is  pos¬ 
sible  is  debatable,  but  there  is  ns 
doubt  that  efforts  to  bring  it  abogt 
will  continue,  hampered  and  delays^ 
by  political  considerations.  That  is 
inevitable  in  a  democracy,  and  ne 
heard  nothing  that  convinced  us  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  wants  anything  but  de¬ 
mocracy.  To  make  democracy  func¬ 
tion  requires  patience,  a  willingne* 
to  spend  25  years  in  the  perfection  of 
an  idea  like  Social  Security  or  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  We 
have  that  patience,  as  the  events  of 
the  past  10  years  have  shown,  but  we 
occasionally  lose  it  and  exptect  mi¬ 
raculous  results  from  a  program  en¬ 
acted  without  proper  study  and  under 
political  pressure. 

This  grandstand  manager  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  newspe- 
pers.  He  has  a  profound  respect  for 
the  Presidential  office,  and  he  believes 
that  the  present  incumbent  is  doin| 
his  sincere  best  to  fill  the  duties  of 
that  office.  He  believes  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  made  the  mistakes  to 
be  expected  of  any  human  being  fac¬ 
ing  his  task,  and  that  he  has  also 
made  the  bad  error  of  antagonizinj 
the  press  as  an  institution  and  in  the 
persons  of  its  influential  leadership. 

He  has  been  opposed  by  many 
newspapers  as  a  matter  of  honest  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion.  He  has  been  ap¬ 
posed  sometimes  with  vicious  ferocity, 
but  until  recently,  there  has  not  been 
personal  antagonism  between  the 
President  and  important  newspaper 
people.  In  that  antagonism  we  see  no 
good  for  anyone. 

The  country  needs  a  press  that  will 
fairly  interpret  the  national  program. 
In  the  main,  it  has  such  a  press,  but 
the  complaints  of  administration 
spokesmen  which  magnify  the  mis¬ 
deeds  of  a  few  into  an  indictment  of 
the  newspaper  institution  have  had 
the  intent  of  destroying  confidence. 
Whether  they  have  been  effective  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  Our  view  is  that, 
without  regard  to  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  po¬ 
litical  future,  the  country’s  situation 
requires  the  subordination  of  politics 
by  both  press  and  President.  It  needs 
newspapers  which  will  print  fully  and 
fairly,  without  partisan  shadings,  what 
is  going  on  in  Washington.  It  nee^ 
in  the  President  a  less  sensitive  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  political  criticism 
that  he  ought  to  expect  and  tolerate 
from  an  opposition  press,  and  a  small¬ 
er  degree  of  certainty  on  his  part  that 
every  news  break  which  goes  against 
I  him  is  dictated  by  a  set  of  press  lords. 
There  just  ain’t  any  such  animals. 


